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Turkish  Literature  in  Our  Time 

By  ORHAN  BURIAN 


Not  long  ago  the  newly  instituted 
Presidential  Awards  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Tur¬ 
key  were  given,  in  the  fields  of  arts,  to  a 
poet,  a  musician,  and  a  dramatist.  The  poet, 
Yahya  Kemal  Beyatli,  now  in  his  sixties, 
received  the  award  in  recognition  of  his  un¬ 
questioned  pre-eminence  in  Turkish  poetry 
for  the  last  forty  years.  But  with  the  other 
two  recipients  the  case  is  different.  Both  in 
their  early  forties,  they  are  the  sons  of  that 
New  Turkey  which  has  risen  since  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Turkish  Republic. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  this  accident  of  history 
which  makes  them  and  their  work  signifi¬ 
cant  for  us.  The  composer  Adnan  Saygun 
was  awarded  the  prize  in  music  for  an  ora¬ 
torio  on  the  fourteenth  century  mystic  poet 
Yunus,  who,  by  the  immense  popularity  he 
has  enjoyed  among  the  people  through  cen¬ 
turies,  has  become  the  most  widely  loved 
of  Turkish  folk  poets.  The  dramatist  Cevat 
Fehmi  Baskut,  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
relative  obscurity  of  his  newspaper  office, 
has  been  writing  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  one  comedy  after  another,  all  of  which 
arc,  in  the  manner  of  Synge,  a  delightful 
mixture  of  humor  and  satire.  These  com¬ 
edies  comment  on  the  impact  of  modern 
standards  of  living  on  the  cities  and  small 
towns  of  Turkey.  In  fact,  his  play  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  was  simply  called  “Small 
Town.”  It  portrayed  the  ridiculous  officious¬ 
ness  of  the  local  dignitaries  of  a  little  com¬ 


munity  when  suddenly  called  upon  to  act 
as  hosts  to  a  group  of  passengers  from  a 
train  derailed  just  outside  the  town. 

The  two  works  point  to  the  two  salient 
features  of  Turkish  literature  in  our  time. 
Firstly,  folk  literature  and  art  is  the  most 
important  single  influence  on  Turkish 
writers  today.  Secondly,  the  satirical  vein  is 
the  one  most  frequently  adopted  by  them. 

Historical  factors  arc  not  lacking  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  peculiarity.  In  the  last  fifty  years, 
to  their  dismay,  Turkish  poets  have  come 
to  realize  that  they  must  disclaim  the  poetic 
tradition  of  their  written  literature.  For 
Turkish  classical  poetry,  from  the  four¬ 
teenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  set  itself 
to  emulate  Persian  poetry.  The  versification 
was  borrowed  from  Arabic.  The  meters 
used  were,  somewhat  in  the  Greek  manner, 
patterns  of  long  and  short  syllables  which 
agreed  with  the  structure  of  Arabic,  but 
not  with  the  unaccented  polysyllabic  na¬ 
ture  of  Turkish.  Besides,  whether  in  lyric 
or  in  narrative  form,  they  resorted  to  the 
themes  and  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
great  Persian  poets.  It  was  in  ornatcncss  of 
style  and  felicity  of  expression  that  the 
Turkish  poets  sought  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves.  They  recklessly  borrowed  even 
words  and  similes  from  Arabic  and  Per¬ 
sian.  Court  circles  were  the  only  convenient 
hothouses  where  this  extreme  kind  of  for¬ 
malism  could  be  indulged  in.  There  the 
classical  poetry  could  feed  its  orchidaceous 
roots  contentedly  on  the  air. 
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But  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  poets 
began  to  develop  social  consciousness,  they 
realized  that  the  survival  of  their  work  de¬ 
pended  on  their  acceptance  by  their  people. 
They  also  realized  how  cramping  and  bar¬ 
ren  the  earlier  tradition  had  been  in  cutting 
itself  off  completely  from  the  living  issues 
and  the  living  language  of  the  people. 
Hence,  the  last  hundred  years  in  Turkish 
literature  have  been  a  period  of  search  for 
new  traditions.  During  the  first  half  of  this 
period  noteworthy  experiments  were  made 
to  introduce  into  Turkish  various  literary 
forms.  Genres  new  to  Turkish  like  the 
novel  and  the  short  story,  belles  lettres, 
tragedy,  and  comedy,  also  verse  forms,  in¬ 
cluding  types  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry, 
were  tried  out  for  the  first  time. 

The  writers,  however,  and  especially  the 
poets  of  this  earlier  period  hesitated  to  make 
any  important  change  in  the  language  it¬ 
self.  Turkish  continued  to  have  the  most 
encumbered  of  poetic  dictions,  and  no  Turk¬ 
ish  Wordsworth  was  forthcoming  to  wage 
war  against  it.  It  has  been  only  in  the  last 
forty  years  or  so  that  the  urgency  to  democ¬ 
ratize  literature  has  emboldened  Turkish 
writers  to  work  out  an  acceptable  medium 
between  spoken  and  written  Turkish.  The 
burden  of  Turkish  writers  has  been  unique¬ 
ly  heavy.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  the  only 
language  to  change  its  direction  and  adopt 
the  genres  and  forms  of  the  West:  Russia 
and  several  of  the  smaller  European  coun¬ 
tries  were  also  adapting  themselves  to  the 
Western  tradition  about  the  same  time  or 
a  little  earlier.  But  in  none  of  them  was 
the  state  of  the  language  so  much  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  none  needed  so  drastic  a  purge  before 
it  could  be  intelligible  for  the  large  masses. 
For  a  parallel  in  English  one  has  to  go  as 
far  back  as  Gower’s  fourteenth  century  and 
its  vernacular  thickly  interlarded  with  Latin 
and  French. 

The  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  was 
that  Turkish  writers,  from  the  moment  they 
felt  a  desire  to  reach  greater  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple,  found  themselves  altogether  cut  off 
from  their  literary  tradition.  This  has  been, 


in  a  way,  their  greatest  problem;  and  from 
the  forties  of  the  last  century  onwards,  they 
have  been  anxiously  busy  solving  it.  The 
remedy  consisted  in  creating  a  tradition: 
first  by  popularizing  Western  forms  of  lit¬ 
erature  in  Turkey,  then  by  revising  the 
written  language  in  the  light  of  the  spoken. 

Though  the  Turks  have  been  through¬ 
out  their  history  one  of  the  nations  most 
adaptable  to  new  conditions  and  environ¬ 
ments,  they  share  with  all  other  nations  the 
relief  and  the  strength  that  comes  from  a 
sense  of  continuity.  Naturally,  their  crea¬ 
tive  artists  would  be  particularly  conscious 
of  it.  This  accounts  for  the  sudden  rise  in 
popularity  of  folk  literature  during  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years.  The  movement  is  almost 
contemporaneous  with  those  concentrated 
efforts  to  Turkize  the  written  language. 
Classical  literature,  primarily  a  literature 
of  poetry,  had  the  court  and  the  upper  elite 
as  its  audience.  The  people,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  set  about  creating  a  literature  of  their 
own,  and  in  time  produced  their  own  poets 
and  storytellers,  as  well  as  their  own  lit¬ 
erary  forms  and  genres.  The  language  used 
for  the  purpose  was  colloquial,  and  its  em¬ 
bellishment  did  not  depend  on  loan  words 
and  phrases.  Even  the  versification  differed : 
instead  of  the  Arabic  meters  based  on  long 
and  short  syllables,  the  historic  quantitative 
measure  of  the  vernacular  was  used,  going 
back  to  its  earliest  remains  in  the  eighth 
century.  This  folk  literature  remained,  how¬ 
ever,  in  most  cases  an  oral  tradition  and 
was  rarely  recorded  even  when  the  works 
in  question  were  prose  tales. 

Now,  it  has  been  this  literature,  this  un¬ 
tapped  poetic  storehouse  of  the  Turkish 
language,  that  Turkish  writers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  poets,  have  been  recently  explor¬ 
ing.  Scholars  began  to  study  this  literature. 
And  several  figures  who  had  remained  ob¬ 
scure  until  then,  owing  to  their  humble 
language  and  humble  environments,  began 
to  assume  prominence.  This  has  been  the 
fortune  of  Yunus,  the  subject  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  oratorio,  who  is  now  acclaimed  as 
the  greatest  of  Turkish  poets.  The  scholarly 
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interest  in  folklore  stimulated  about  the 
twenties  is  still  gaining  force.  Students  of 
literature  painstakingly  collect  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  from  village  minstrels  and  profes¬ 
sional  reciters,  who  are  yet  to  be  met  with 
in  out-of-the-way  towns  and  villages. 

The  effect  of  this  cooperative  work  has 
been  to  transform  a  vast  body  of  regional 
and  local  poetry  into  one  of  national  sig¬ 
nificance;  and  to  add  a  wealth  of  words, 
idioms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  verse  forms, 
to  the  working  material  of  modern  writers. 
In  the  last  two  decades,  but  with  greater 
momentum  since  the  war  years,  poets  have 
been  busy  putting  the  Turkish  language, 
thus  newly  enriched,  to  fresh  uses.  Through 
it  they  express  their  sympathy  for  the  down- 
and-out,  their  world-embracing  love  of 
Man;  occasionally  it  serves  them  to  voice 
the  tedium  of  a  routine  life,  or  to  “debunk” 
the  sentimentalism  and  facile  optimism  of 
their  predecessors.  In  each  and  all  of  these 
pursuits,  every  poet  who  is  worth  the  name 
is  aware  that,  however  greatly  he  may  profit 
from  the  spoken  Turkish  of  everyday  life 
and  from  the  unhackneyed  source  of  folk 
poetry,  he  must  have  something  for  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  is  worthy  of  being  expressed.  This 
double  mission  has  been  the  prerequisite  of 
great  poetry  always  and  everywhere.  But 
the  poets  in  Turkey  today  strike  one  as 
especially  conscious  of  it.  They  also  seem 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  their  times  with 
greater  equanimity  than  many  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries  in  other  countries.  They  possess 
something  of  the  same  spirit  that  stirred 
an  English  poet  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  to  exclaim: 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 

When  the  movement  for  a  simpler  and 
more  expressive  Turkish  began  around  the 
turn  of  this  century,  various  prose  forms 
like  the  novel,  the  essay,  history,  and  drama 
had  already  been  tried  in  the  language. 
These  experiments  had  not  gone  far,  but  the 
response  to  them  had  convinced  writers  that 
they  were  on  the  right  path.  But  there 
was  no  discovery  forthcoming  for  the  prose 
writers  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  folk 


poetry  which  had  proved  such  a  treasure 
house  for  the  poets.  True  enough  there  were 
the  folk  tales.  But  their  range  of  experience 
and  expression  was  limited.  There  had  also 
been  some  historians  who,  although  writing 
for  court  circles,  had  retained  vividness  in 
their  prose  style,  a  style  not  much  encum¬ 
bered  with  imported  mannerisms.  And 
there  was  the  monumental  work  of  that 
entertainingly  observant,  humorous  and 
sympathetic  seventeenth  century  traveller 
Evliya  Qelebi,  compared  to  whom  his  Eng¬ 
lish  contemporary  Coryat  is  bookish,  Fynes 
Morysin  didactic,  and  Peter  Mundy  lacking 
in  humanity.  But,  as  the  Turkish  saying 
goes,  you  cannot  have  spring  with  a  single 
flower.  The  fact  is  that  for  some  fifty  years 
now  Turkish  prose  has  been  in  process  of 
establishing  a  tradition  for  itself. 

The  present  often  underestimates  how 
significant  and  fateful  the  existence  of  tra¬ 
dition  is.  In  literature  it  is  certainly  vital 
that  the  potentialities  of  various  speech 
rhythms,  idioms  and  expressions,  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  chapter  con¬ 
structions  should  become  common  knowl¬ 
edge  before  prose  can  be  used  with  full 
effectiveness.  The  burden  of  Turkish  au¬ 
thors  has  been  linguistically  very  great  in 
the  last  four  or  five  decades.  Artistically,  the 
problem  of  the  writer  is  the  same  all  over 
the  world:  how  to  put  a  memorable  experi¬ 
ence  or  idea  into  a  memorable  form.  But 
often  certain  moods  and  fashions  influence 
the  form  the  words  take.  As  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  prose  in  Turkey  coincided 
with  the  emergence  of  nationalism,  some¬ 
thing  of  rhetoric  filtrated  into  argumenta¬ 
tive  prose;  a  good  number  of  short  stories 
dealt  with  patriotic  themes;  and  novels 
treated  their  subjects  more  often  than  not 
in  an  idealistic  and  somewhat  sentimental 
manner.  Woman  liberated  or  up  in  arms 
for  her  enfranchisement,  for  the  right  to 
work  out  her  own  destiny,  is  the  favorite 
heroine  of  this  earlier  phase,  which  includes 
the  novels  of  the  second  and  third  decades 
of  this  present  century.  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Turkish  Girl,  recently  translated  into 
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English  by  Sir  Wyndham  Dcedes,  is  the 
best  example  of  such  novels.  The  earlier 
novels  of  Mrs.  Halide  Edip  Adivar,  several 
of  whose  works  can  be  obtained  in  English 
and  the  Scandinavian  languages,  also  be¬ 
long  to  this  phase. 

But  as  the  years  passed,  and  the  first  flush 
of  excitement  in  having  accomplished  a 
bloodless  political  revolution  subsided,  the 
more  onerous  but  less  dazzling  task  of  re¬ 
construction  increasingly  urged  the  novel¬ 
ists  to  treat  their  subject  matter  with  greater 
realism.  They  have  certainly  become  more 
critical  and  questioning,  with  time,  in  their 
portrayal  of  individuals  and  social  events. 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  writers  of  the 
thirties,  and  quite  prominent  in  those  of 
the  forties.  Yakup  Kadri  Karaosmanoglu, 
for  example,  in  his  best  known  novel,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1932  and  entitled  “The  Stranger” 
(translated  into  German  as  Fremde)^  de¬ 
picts  the  plight  of  a  disabled  officer  from 
Istanbul,  who,  following  the  Armistice  of 
1918,  retires  to  live  in  the  village  of  his 
orderly,  and  there  realizes  how  utterly  and 
sadly  alien  he  and  his  fellow  intellectuals 
are  to  their  people  at  large.  We  find  that 
even  earlier  writers  with  an  established 
fame  like  Halide  Edip  Adivar  or  Resat  Nuri 
Guntekin  handle  their  subject  matter  dif¬ 
ferently  in  this  later  phase,  and  deal  with 
it  in  terms  of  social  values  rather  than  emo¬ 
tions.  The  most  gifted  of  younger  short 
story  writers,  Sabahattin  Ali,  whose  stories 
have  been  translated  into  German  and  Rus¬ 
sian,  writes  in  the  same  critical  vein. 

This  last  world  war  and  social  disloca¬ 
tions  resulting  from  it  have  made  novelists 
and  short  story  writers  critics  of  society  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  though  not 
embittered  or  despairing.  The  most  repre¬ 
sentative  figure  of  this  “diagnostic”  phase 
of  Turkish  letters  is  a  man  whose  work 
primarily  belongs  to  the  graphic  arts.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  genius  modern  Turkey  has 
produced  by  international  standards,  he  is 
a  cartoonist  named  Ccmal  Nadir  Giiler.  In 
his  caricatures  and  the  one-  or  two-line  leg¬ 
ends  accompanying  them,  one  gets  the  most 


vivid  and  most  succinct  expression  of  the 
aspirations  and  frustrations  of  the  Turkish 
people — also  their  unobtrusive  but  perennial 
sense  of  humor  which  has  been  the  strong¬ 
est  undercurrent  in  their  communal  art. 

It  is  striking  indeed  that  Turkish  drama 
too,  after  many  abortive  attempts  at  “trag¬ 
edy,  history,  pastoral,  historical  pastoral, 
tragical  historical”  should  have  come  into 
its  own  within  the  last  few  years  in  half- 
humorous  and  half-satirical  comedies.  That 
is  why  the  award  given  to  “Small  Town” 
is  so  significant.  For  the  emphasis,  as  far  as 
creative  prose  is  concerned,  is  unmistakably 
on  social  criticism  and  satire.  As  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  belles  lettres,  it  lags  sadly  behind. 
Essayists  worth  reading  can  easily  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  And 
in  literary  criticism  the  language  is  still  too 
fluid  and  the  standards  too  vague  for  any 
serious  work  to  be  forthcoming. 

This  paper  has  been  limited  to  generalities 
and  to  discussing  tendencies  with  little  ref¬ 
erence  to  specific  works  and  writers.  For 
anyone  introducing  Turkish  literature  to 
English-speaking  readers  it  is  not  easy  to  do 
otherwise.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Adi¬ 
var,  who  has  written  some  of  her  memoirs 
and  her  Clown  and  His  Daughter  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  hardly  any  Turkish  author  has  been 
made  accessible  to  the  English-reading  pub¬ 
lic.  Recently  Mr.  Derek  Patmore,  with  his 
small  but  pioneering  anthology  The  Star 
and  the  Crescent,  has  given  a  taste  of  Turk¬ 
ish  poetry;  and  he  has  been  very  encourag¬ 
ingly  received.  Only  a  few  months  ago  ap¬ 
peared  Sir  Wyndham  Deedes’s  fine  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  best  seller  of  the  twen¬ 
ties,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Turf^ish  Girl, 
better  known  in  the  original  as  “The 
Wren.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reception 
accorded  these  works  may  induce  their 
translators  to  carry  on  with  their  praise¬ 
worthy  cultural  mission.  Next,  American 
scholars  interested  in  Turkish  will  not  be 
long,  one  presumes  to  hope,  in  coming  for¬ 
ward  with  their  systematic  studies  of  the 
language  and  its  literature. 

University  of  Ankara 


The  Tragic  Life  of  Caesar  von  Arx 


By  AUGUSTUS  J.  PRAHL 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  earth¬ 
ly  remains  of  Caesar  von  Arx  (1895- 
1949)  and  of  his  wife,  Trudi,  nee 
Hafelin,  found  their  resting-place  in  the 
little  cemetery  of  the  parish  church  in  Nie- 
der-Erlingsbach,  Canton  Solothurn.  He 
voluntarily  followed  his  wife  into  death  a 
few  hours  after  her  passing.  The  thought 
of  surviving  his  life  companion,  the  beloved 
who  in  all  trials  and  tribulations  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  dramatist  had  provided  him  with 
comfort  and  encouragement,  who  had 
borne  patiently  his  indomitable  will  to  live 
for  his  art  alone,  was  unbearable  for  him. 
The  common  grave  united  them  in  death 
as  they  were  inseparably  devoted  to  each 
other  in  life.  With  the  simple  funeral  rites 
attended  by  almost  the  entire  village,  the 
tragic  life  of  Caesar  von  Arx  and  of  his  un¬ 
selfish  and  admirable  wife  came  to  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  man  and  artist  who,  ignoring  or 
overcoming  all  adversities  of  poverty  and 
ill  health,  followed  undisturbedly,  almost 
stubbornly,  his  inner  calling,  was  the  son 
of  the  typesetter  Alphons  von  Arx  and  his 
wife  Emma,  nw  von  Daeniken,  at  49 
Rheingasse  in  Basel.  The  small  income  of 
the  father  was  hardly  enough  to  provide 
for  the  family — four  children — the  necessary 
bread.  The  father  was  a  difficult  person, 
constantly  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  the 
world,  suffering  over  many  years  from  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances.  And  what  was  worse, 
he  was  in  a  profession  of  which  he  himself 
said :  “I  hated  it  on  the  day  of  my  retirement 
as  much  as  on  the  first  day  of  my  apprentice¬ 
ship.”  His  greatest  wish  in  his  youth  had 
been  to  study;  however,  the  financial  means 
were  lacking.  A  proof  of  the  father’s  love 
for  books  can  be  seen  in  the  now  deserted 


study  of  his  son:  the  complete  works  of 
most  of  the  great  German  and  Swiss  writers. 
Another  luxury  the  father  indulged  in  was 
attendance  at  the  City  Theater  twice  a 
week  during  the  season — inexpensive  seats 
in  one  of  the  last  rows.  The  mother  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  her  son  as  a  lovable,  kind,  patient 
and  pious  woman  who  without  complaint 
bore  the  ill-humor  of  the  husband.  About 
her  six  months  stay  in  Davos  necessitated 
by  a  tubercular  infection  she  said:  “It  was 
the  most  carefree  time  of  my  life.”  At  the 
age  of  forty-three  she  gave  birth  to  a  longed- 
for  heir,  a  weak  and  tender  child  with  a 
noticeably  large  head  who  received  the 
somewhat  pompous  name  Caesar.  He  was  a 
sensitive,  quiet  child  endowed  with  a  great 
imagination.  Long  before  he  went  to  school 
he  could  occupy  himself  with  his  building 
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blocks  producing  theaters  and  palaces  which 
he  enlivened  with  figures  cut  for  him  out 
of  newspapers  by  his  sisters.  The  precocious 
child  was  the  pride  of  his  father.  He  tells 
us  himself  that  his  first  writing  attempts 
went  back  to  the  age  of  nine.  While  still 
in  public  school  he  read  works  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Kleist,  Grabbe,  Richard  Wagner 
and  Shakespeare. 

When  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  Oberreal- 
schule  in  Basel,  seventeen  years  old,  under 
the  pretext  of  doing  homework,  every 
morning  from  four  o’clock  until  it  was  time 
to  go  to  school  Caesar  von  Arx  wrote  on 
a  play  called  Laupen.  His  teacher  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  to  whom  he  showed  the 
manuscript,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  real 
dramatic  talent  which  shone  through  the 
youthful  over-emphasis.  It  was  Dr.  Flatt 
who  arranged  for  the  play  to  be  presented 
by  the  students  of  his  school.  A  classmate, 
Philipp  Strubin,  wrote  the  music.  It  had 
its  premiere  on  June  8,  1914,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  applause  by  the  audience. 
It  was  played  three  times  in  Basel  before 
a  sold-out  house.  Two  performances  in 
Bern,  a  contribution  of  the  Basel  youth  to 
the  Landesausstellung,  met  again  with  great 
success.  Touching  is  the  description  of  the 
small  youth  adorned  with  a  laurel  wreath, 
in  a  lx)rrowed  black  suit,  riding  through 
the  city  of  Bern  in  the  company  of  Bundes- 
prasident  Forrer  in  a  state  coach.  It  was 
one  of  the  really  great  moments  in  the  life 
of  Caesar  von  Arx. 

Soon  afterwards  a  painful  and  tedious 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  brought  him 
to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  its  effects  re¬ 
mained  with  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1915  he  enrolled  as  a  student  of  philology 
and  history  at  the  University  of  Basel. 
sides  his  studies,  he  completed  in  1917  his 
play  Die  Rot  Schwizerin.  In  the  same  year 
his  mother  died.  He  was  seized  with  such 
uncontrollable  sadness  that  his  father  and 
sister  feared  for  his  life.  Compelled  by  lack 
of  money  to  break  off  his  studies,  he  became 
assistant  director  at  the  City  Theater  in 
Basel.  This  was  to  be  his  first  step  toward 


the  realization  of  his  greatest  wish:  to  be¬ 
come  a  dramatist.  From  November  1920 
to  spring  1923  we  find  him  at  the  City  The¬ 
ater  in  Leipzig  where  he  advanced  to  the 
position  of  Regisseur.  Patiently  he  endured 
the  hardships  of  postwar  Germany,  the  fi¬ 
nancial  obstacles,  firmly  believing  in  his  mis¬ 
sion.  A  letter  to  his  father  written  from 
Leipzig  on  December  21, 1920,  reveals  how 
much  he  regrets  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
be  of  any  support  to  him.  “I  know  that  I 
have  to  deny  myself  much.  Yet  art  requires 
unselfish  devotion  and  endures  no  compro¬ 
mises.  ...  I  am  pursuing  a  hard  road  on 
which  I  shall  meet  much  sorrow  and  disillu¬ 
sionment.  I  do  not  care  for  good  food  and 
drink.  All  I  desire  is  to  develop  my  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  abilities,  to  enrich  other 
people,  and  were  it  only  one  human  being 
I  shall  consider  myself  more  rewarded  than 
if  I  lived  in  luxury.” 

Die  Rot  Schwizerin  had  its  premiere  in 
Leipzig  on  April  19,  1921.  On  April  22, 
1924,  he  married  Trudi  Hafelin.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1924  he  was  appointed  director  at 
the  Zurich  Schauspielhaus.  Finally  an  hon¬ 
orable  position,  an  adequate  income,  a  com¬ 
fortable  home.  He  seemed  to  have  reached  a 
bright  future.  But  the  happy  life  was  of 
short  duration.  Questions  of  staging  led  to 
differences  of  opinion,  grew  into  a  violent 
quarrel.  His  innate  stubbornness  permitted 
no  compromise  and  the  position  which  was 
so  promising  was  lost  within  hours. 

Years  of  great  privation  followed.  His 
Burles\e  vom  Tod  (1924)  and  his  Moritat 
(1925)  were  rejected  by  the  theaters.  The 
cares  increased.  Two  children,  Verena  and 
Maya,  enlarged  the  family.  He  dedicated 
Die  Geschichte  von  General  Johann  August 
Suter  (1929)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baumann  of 
San  Michele,  Lugano,  in  gratitude  for  three 
years  of  carefree  existence  on  their  estate. 
Only  the  greatest  and  most  skilful  economy 
on  the  part  of  his  wife  kept  the  family 
provided  with  the  barest  necessities. 

In  spring  1932,  upon  the  death  of  his  aunt 
Pauline,  he  inherited  the  home  of  his  moth¬ 
er  in  Nieder-Erlingsbach.  Here  he  stayed 
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until  his  death.  The  quiet  surroundings  of 
the  place  saw  his  struggle  as  dramatist. 
With  scrupulous  conscientiousness  he  went 
about  producing  slowly  one  work  after  an¬ 
other.  Careful  studies  preceded  the  actual 
writing  of  the  plays.  What  complicated  his 
work  greatly  was  his  susceptibility  to  cli¬ 
matic  influence.  The  slightest  change  in  the 
weather  seemed  to  produce  reactions  on  the 
part  of  his  supersensitive  body.  Shouting 
children,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  noise  of 
piano  practice  caused  physical  suffering. 
To  avoid  the  noise  of  the  day,  he  gradually 
transformed  himself  into  a  night  worker. 
To  shut  out  all  disturbing  sounds  when  eve¬ 
ning  came  on,  he  would  secure  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  room  three  mattress-like  cushions 
which  fitted  tightly  into  the  three  windows 
of  his  study.  Thus  barricaded  against  out¬ 
side  annoyances,  he  was  ready  to  start  his 
work  which  often  lasted  until  the  early 
hours  of  dawn. 

After  Opernball  (1930),  Vogel  friss 
oder  stirh  (1932),  Das  Gotthardhorspiel 
(1932),  he  finished  Der  V  err  at  von  Novara 
(1933),  his  most  successful  play,  which  was 
translated  into  seven  languages  and  went 
through  two  thousand  performances  at  all 
the  better  theaters  in  Germany  and  at  the 
Burgtheater  in  Vienna.  For  this  play  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Drama  Prize  of  the  City  of  Bern 
and  the  Swiss  Schiller  Society  Prize  for 
1936. 

The  political  events  of  the  thirties  in  Ger¬ 
many  threw  their  shadows.  An  invitation  to 
join  the  Deutsche  Schrifttumskammer, 
which  might  have  helped  him  greatly,  was 
answered  with  an  emphatic  “Never.”  He 
was  never  ready  or  willing  to  compromise 
his  art.  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  the  German 
dramatist  whom  he  admired  so  much,  had 
presented  him  with  his  portrait  bearing 
the  dedication  in  the  poet’s  own  handwrit¬ 
ing;  “Art  is  religion.”  Caesar  von  Arx’  at¬ 
titude  was  so  clearly  anti-Hitler  that  this 
portrait  disappeared  from  its  place  over  his 


desk  when  he  became  aware  of  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  questionable  attitude  toward  the 
Nazi  regime,  and  was  replaced  by  Grune- 
wald’s  Crucifixion. 

Eight  more  works  were  produced  within 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  the  best  known 
among  them  Der  heilige  Held  (1936) ,  Land 
ohne  Himmel  (1943),  Briider  in  Christo 
(1947)  and  Das  Solothurner  Geden\spiel 
(1949).  His  physical  exhaustion  became  in¬ 
creasingly  evident.  As  the  time  required 
to- complete  a  play  grew  ever  longer,  greater 
and  greater  was  the  need  for  help  and  en¬ 
couragement,  and  it  was  his  wife  who  again 
and  again  filled  his  heart  with  confidence. 
Her  help  and  counsel  were  for  him  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.  The  prolonged  illness  of  his 
wife — the  faithful  and  tortured  servant  of 
his  art — was  diagnosed  as  incurable.  As 
she  slowly  advanced  toward  death,  Caesar 
von  Arx,  too,  progressively  separated  him¬ 
self  from  life.  To  his  most  intimate  friend, 
August  Kamber,  public  school  teacher  at 
Nieder-Erlingsbach,  he  described  their  re¬ 
lationship  shortly  before  the  end  (July  14, 
1949),  “As  a  result  of  the  progress  of  Trudi’s 
illness,  I  feel  more  and  more  like  a  tree 
whose  strength  is  sapped  by  the  removal  of 
the  roots — without  any  possibility  of  stay¬ 
ing  alive.”  He  frankly  told  his  friends  of 
his  plans  to  follow  his  wife  into  death  be¬ 
cause  “I  do  not  wish  you  to  reproach  your¬ 
selves  later  and  say:  ‘If  we  had  known,  we 
might  have  been  able  to  prevent  it.’  No,  no 
one  can  prevent  it.  I  shall  appear  calmly 
before  my  Creator,  for  I  shall  not  die  in 
wild  despair.  Nor  do  I  die  as  a  cynic.  No! 
I  simply  follow  Trudi.”  In  his  last  will  we 
read: 

“Dear  children,  dear  friends:  I  shall  write 
no  farewell  notes.  What  good  would  they 
do?  Wenn  ihr’s  nicht  fiihlt,  ihr  werdet’s 
nicht  erjagen.  That  it  is  felt  by  all  of  you, 
I  know,  and  this  knowledge  is  my  last  con¬ 
solation.” 

University  of  Maryland 
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Harry  Martinson, 
Sweden’s  Seaman 

By  RICHARD  BECKMAN  VOWLES 

Though  Swedish  poetry  is  sometimes 
discredited  for  its  sensitivity  to  out¬ 
side  influences,  the  most  vigorous  tal¬ 
ent  today,  that  of  the  seaman-poet  Harry 
Martinson,  is  individual,  spontaneous,  and 
relatively  uncomplicated  by  continental  fad- 
disms.  Highly  regarded  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  youngest  member  of  the  Academy 
which  yearly  awards  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature,  Martinson  is  known  in  America 
only  through  the  travel  diary  Cape  Farewell 
(1933)  and  a  scattering  of  poems  in  an¬ 
thologies  and  esoteric  journals. 

Modern  Swedish  poetry  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  year  1929,  when  five  young 
poets,  Martinson  among  them,  pooled  their 
disparate  talents  and  viewpoints  in  a  small 
volume  called  Fern  Unga.  While  in  the 
same  year  the  grouped  English  talents  of 
Auden,  Spender,  and  MacNeice  proclaimed 
the  intellectuality  and  social  consciousness 
of  the  decade  to  come,  these  Swedish  poets 
united  under  the  rubric  primitive  vitalism, 
drawing  their  inspiration  in  part  from 
Freud,  but  more  directly  from  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence.  Like  Lawrence  they  rejected  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  beat  the  drum  for  an  inner  life 
force.  Like  Lawrence  they  sprang  from  the 
soil  and  never  disengaged  their  poetry  from 
it.  But  their  modernism  was  full  of  antago¬ 
nisms  and  the  poets  failed  to  develop  in  a 
body;  indeed,  only  two  have  much  signifi¬ 
cance  today. 

From  1929  until  the  present  the  literary 
dictator  of  the  Moderns  has  been  Artur 
Lundkvist,  most  prolific  and  influential  of 
the  primitives.  But  Lundkvist’s  poetry, 
while  it  has  outgrown  a  kind  of  Whitman- 
esque  expansiveness,  has  never  succeeded 
in  resolving  its  sequences  of  surrealistic 
images  wiAin  an  embracing  harmony. 
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Lundkvist’s  eminence  is  as  critic.  The  only 
one  of  “de  fern  unga”  whose  poetry  has 
assumed  dignity  of  stature  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  express  itself  freshly  is  Harry  Mar¬ 
tinson.  Because  his  poetry  eschewed  obscu¬ 
rity  and  novelty,  because  its  lyricism  sprang 
from  no  narrow  romanticism  but  from  a 
deep  humanity,  Martinson  has  earned  the 
respect  of  both  fellow-poets  and  public. 
Only  Sandburg  can  be  said  to  have  played 
an  analogous  role  in  America,  and  Sand¬ 
burg’s  is  a  lesser  poetry.  While  it  is  unwise 
to  predict  Martinson’s  significance  in  Swed¬ 
ish  literary  history,  at  least  one  critic,  Sten 
Selander,  has  declared  Martinson  to  be  the 
most  gifted  poet  since  that  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  sociable  bohemian,  Carl  Michael  Bell¬ 
man,  known  in  America  through  the  pleas¬ 
ant  renderings  of  Van  Loon. 

Harry  Martinson  was  born  in  southern 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Blekinge,  in 
1904.  His  father,  a  retired  seaman  who  put¬ 
tered  about  in  business,  died  while  Martin¬ 
son  was  young;  his  mother  then  emigrated 
to  America,  leaving  Martinson  the  charge 
of  the  community.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
his  life  was  henceforth  one  of  vagabondage, 
an  eternal  search  for  maternal  images  in 
sea  and  land,  a  search  enhanced  by  wonder 
and  seldom  curbed  by  bitterness. 

Martinson’s  schooling  was  slight  and 
largely  self-dictated.  He  tells  us  in  Cape 
Farewell  that  he  “read  Cooper  and  Marryat 
in  secret,  tucked  away  in  the  darkness  of 
the  cattle-shed  while  the  cows  fed  .  .  .  and 
dung  smoked  in  the  gutter.”  Conrad  and 
Kipling  came  to  mean  much  for  him  as 
he  took  to  sea  and  to  writing  poetry  on 
the  backs  of  paper  bags  and  other  available 
scrap  paper.  Martinson’s  poetic  gift  assumed 
something  close  to  maturity  in  the  collection 
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Nomad  which  appeared  in  1931.  Here  the 
sea  flashes  in  word  miniatures,  verbal  etch¬ 
ings,  done  in  the  free  verse  that  is  always 
the  best  medium  for  a  little-premeditated 
lyricism.  It  is  a  verse  warm  with  the  color 
of  exotic  ports  and  pungent  with  sea  smells. 
Martinson  projects  himself  from  the  dark 
belly  of  the  ship  where  he  usually  worked 
as  fireman,  and  identifies  himself  with  the 
full  symbolism  of  the  sea;  it  is  as  if,  to 
adapt  a  line  of  Lundkvist’s,  “sails  breathed 
in  his  breast  like  albatross  wings.” 

Martinson’s  Nature,  which  appeared  in 
1934,  lacks  the  vigor  of  the  earlier  volume 
but  demonstrates  an  unabated  skill  in  bold 
imagery  and  brilliant  association.  If  the 
country  lends  itself  less  readily  to  Martin¬ 
son’s  symbolism,  he  can  read  into  it  rich 
implication  of  fertility,  of  a  sexuality  which 
transfers  its  sympathetic  vitalism  to  man. 
And  nature  has  for  Martinson,  as  Hardy 
said  it  had  for  him,  that  “certain  degree  and 
tone  of  light  which  tends  to  disturb  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  senses.” 

Whether  Martinson’s  travels  took  him 
into  the  Orient  I  do  not  know.  But  his  early 
poetry  has  the  fragile,  imagist  aspect  of 
Chinese  verse.  It  comes  in  brief  sketches 
of  a  few  deft  lines  and  delicate  shades.  It 
may  be  no  more  than  a  way  of  looking  at 
some  form  of  nature.  It  may  be  subtly  sym¬ 
bolic.  In  any  event,  the  fresh  collocations  of 
words,  the  daring  images  make  such  briefly 
sustained  poetry  very  nearly  untranslatable. 
The  best  example  one  could  possibly  ad¬ 
vance  is  the  much  quoted  Solrd\  which 
means  “Haze”  and  yet  should  be  translated 
“Sun-smoke”  to  take  advantage  of  the  meta¬ 
phor: 

I  sec  at  a  distance  women. 

They  bathe  in  a  summer-flecked  sea. 

Hear  their  glass-clear  cries 
dance  over  the  water’s  blue  membranes.  See 
like  a 

flower  torch  and  a  saint  cry 
the  praise  of  their  white  nakedness 
raised  in  the  Japanese  ghost  of  a  blossoming 
wildapple. 

Sunsmoke.  Sunsmoke. 


That  is  all  of  it  and  yet  what  extraordinary 
richness  lies  in  this  brief,  lacquered  mo¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  early  Ezra  Pound  touches 
it,  but  no  other  poetry  within  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  divinity  and  efflorescence  of  the 
flesh  is  conveyed  in  its  rich  relationship 
with  nature  in  the  metaphoric  flush  of  these 
few  lines.  It  is  not  poetry  of  great  activity, 
and  yet  it  is  more  connotative  than  most 
imagist  verse. 

Martinson  is  never  ponderous.  Death,  for 
him,  has  no  heaviness;  it  inspires  neither 
fear  nor  the  exultation  of  release.  It  is  the 
invisible,  but  birdlike,  flight  of  a  soul,  real¬ 
istically  symbolized  in  an  ordinary  language 
which  acquires  magic  through  its  brush¬ 
stroke  manner,  as  in  “Death  of  a  Friend”: 

Your  trip  is  over — 
they  arc  airing  out  your  clothes — 
the  window  is  open; 
stretched  on  the  line  is  a  coat 
with  flapping  arms. 

It  waves  toward  the  stubble  of  the  field, 

smells  of  stable, 

is  like  a  hung-up  past — 

It  flaps  out,  fast, 

like  the  crane  taking  wing  to  Africa. 

This  early  poetry  of  Martinson’s  is  pure  and 
limpid;  it  is  concentrated  without  syntac¬ 
tical  ambiguity  or  involution  of  metaphor. 
Its  substance  is  very  rare. 

Martinson’s  prose  far  outweighs  his 
poetry  in  bulk,  but  it  is  difficult  to  take  as 
seriously.  His  travel  books  are  colorful  but 
inconsequential;  his  so-called  novels  are  for 
the  most  part  rambling,  episodic  chapters 
of  autobiography.  Martinson  himself  is 
never  intrusive,  but  he  has  not  the  sense 
of  form  which  gives  unity  to  the  novel,  nor 
the  ability  to  contrive  a  plot.  What  does  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  prose  volumes  is  the  same 
warm,  quizzical  lyricism  which  is  put  to 
better  use  in  his  poetry. 

The  travelogues  are  the  sketchbooks  of 
a  wondering  sailor,  working  his  way  around 
the  world:  making  love  to  a  Savannah 
negress,  firing  his  ship  on  the  Equator, 
weeping  over  Aasa’s  death  in  the  heart  of 
Buenos  Aires,  being  picked  up  by  Eros  on 
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New  York’s  14th  Street,  subjecting  all  ex¬ 
perience  to  a  bemused  examination.  The 
result  is  a  rejection  of  all  dark,  Spenglerian 
visions.  While  Martinson  readily  admits 
that  to  travel  can  mean  to  “suffer  inch  by 
inch  around  the  world,”  the  Utopia  he 
dreams  of  in  Aimless  Journeys  (1932),  is 
the  “dynamically  organized  nomad  life” 
which  erases  boundaries  and  creates  the 
genuinely  universal  man. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  best 
of  Martinson’s  novels,  T he  Road  to  Klocl(- 
ri\e  (1949))  which  has  been  translated  by 
Alan  Blair,  is  a  picaresque  novel  depicting 
the  wayfaring  of  an  amiable  tramp  through 
the  provinces  of  Sweden.  The  form  is  an 
admirable  vehicle  for  some  fresh  anecdotes 
(Martinson  captures  the  folk  idiom  with 
singular  effect),  some  desultory  philosophy, 
and  insights  into  Swedish  folkways  on  the 
level  of  the  small  landowner  and  the  vaga¬ 
bond.  The  book  is  distinguished  by  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  grotesques  met  in  the  peregrinations 
of  the  tramp,  Bolle :  the  philosophic  maker 
of  mousetraps,  the  idiotic  Waterhead,  the 
passionate  dairy  woman,  the  man  with  the 
life-size  straw  doll-lady,  and  so  on.  But 
dominating  the  book  is  a  humanistic  fatal¬ 
ism  which  keeps  it  from  being  a  wayward 
exercise  in  bucolic  baroque.  Vagabondage, 
for  Martinson,  is  not  so  much  an  occasional 
vagary  as  it  is  a  symbolic  way  of  life. 

Trade  Wind  (1945),  Martinson’s  latest 
collection  of  poetry,  marks  the  pinnacle  of 
his  achievement  to  date.  It  is  a  logbook, 
serenely  detached,  of  a  soul’s  progress  to 
maturity.  It  frames  the  realization  that  the 
sailor’s  world  of  actuality  is  not  half  so 
strange  and  exciting  as  that  of  the  mind. 
The  favorable  “trade  wind”  is  the  inner, 
introspective  weather  that  carries  man 
through  a  mad  world  of  science  and  ma¬ 
terialism. 

The  volume  contains  a  scattering  of  the 
same  miniatures  and  impromptus  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  Nature.  These  impressionistic  bits, 
more  sober  and  further  distilled,  are  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  two  long,  thematic 
pieces,  more  ambitious  than  anything  Mar¬ 


tinson  had  undertaken  before.  The  first  of 
these,  the  title  poem,  is  a  search  for  sustain¬ 
ing  symbols.  Here  Ulysses  and  Robinson 
Crusoe  represent  the  questing  imagination 
and  the  mediocre  mind  of  practicality,  the 
poet  and  the  scientist.  Martinson  prefers 
not  to  see  in  Crusoe  a  kind  of  Everyman  of 
daily  survival,  and  this  failure  seems  to  us 
obtuse.  It  is  a  typical  failure.  Martinson 
sketches  nature  with  fervor  and  audacity, 
but  he  harps  too  much  on  the  old  romantic 
theme  of  the  world  of  science  which  is  too 
much  with  us. 

This,  however,  is  not  enough  to  discredit 
him.  What  always  reconciles  us  to  Martin¬ 
son  is  his  boyishness,  his  open  geniality. 
Not  that  Trade  Wind  is  free  of  strains  of 
bitterness  and  satiric  taunt.  There  is  variety; 
and  Martinson  can  pay  his  respects  to  such 
disparate  personalities  as  D.  H.  Lawrence 
and  Aubrey  Beardsley  in  the  same  collec¬ 
tion.  Beardsley  is  to  him  “a  sick  pearl  in 
London,”  who  “with  an  insect’s  chilly  ele¬ 
gance  performed  his  sorcery”;  Lawrence  is 
the  prophet  who  sang  of  a  “new  deep  com¬ 
munion — an  inner  church  of  the  flesh.”  The 
two  tribute  poems  reflect  the  artisaned  and 
the  robust  in  Martinson’s  lyricism. 

The  volume  is  climaxed  by  the  didactic 
poem,  U  Kan  Speaf{s  Beneath  the  Tree, 
which  Erik  Lindegren  has  called  “among 
the  greatest,  richest,  and  most  charming”  of 
its  genre  in  Swedish  literature.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Martinson’s  new  mysticism  that 
he  retreats  into  a  Taoistic  persona  and 
adopts  an  aphoristic  manner: 

Truth  has  no  need  of  us. 

It  is  wc  who  need  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  in  no  hurry. 

The  hurry  is  all  ours. 

The  philosophic  insights  are  far  from  star¬ 
tling,  but  a  compelling  rhythm  surges 
through  this  cyclic  poem: 

The  self-explanatory  things,  the  sun,  the  earth, 
and  the  sea  remain. 

The  wise  man  can  add  nothing. 

And  if  he  finds  something  to  add. 

Spring  comes  just  the  same 

and  summer  and  autumn  and  death. 
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And  yet  the  varied  pace  and  quiet  intensity 
of  the  poem  do  not  save  it  from  being  a 
bit  sententious.  The  moral  ice  forms  on  the 
wings  of  Martinson’s  poetry  when  he  takes 
to  the  longer  flights.  He  is  still  best  in  a 
kind  of  stoic  brevity,  in  concretions  and 
monoliths  of  poems,  in  which  the  early 
fragility  of  his  poetry  is  caught  in  a  new 
sobriety  of  form,  like  an  insect  in  amber. 
The  Ozymandias-like  After  is  such  a  poem : 

If  If 

“The  ‘technical’  and  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  age 
is  the  most  serious  peril  which  threatens  the  hu¬ 
manities.  But  it  may  be  that  in  a  time  which  it 
steadily  growing  more  and  more  enamored  of  practical 
technics,  rational  organization,  and  materialistic  liv¬ 
ing,  we  can  see  more  clearly  the  indispensable  rich¬ 
ness  of  an  education  built  rather  on  spirit  than  on 
matter,  rather  on  culture  than  on  science,  rather  on 
humanism  than  on  technical  skill.  We  believe  the 
humanities  will  live  if  an  ^lite  continues  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  spiritual  values,  and  if  among  men  in 
general  these  lost  values  continue  to  stir  at  least  a 
nostalgia  for  a  lost  paradise.  Even  if  these  two  con¬ 
ditions  are  realized,  the  humanities  must  brace  them¬ 
selves  to  a  climate  of  struggle;  we  must  defend  foot 
by  foot  this  formula  of  antidote  to  the  University’s  in- 
aeasingly  severe  specialization  and  the  technical  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  world  of  the  future.” 

Jean  Laloup  in  La  Revue  Nouvelle 

“In  estimating  the  extent  of  the  habit  of  reading  in 
the  Greek  world,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  Greek  language  which  has  survived  to 
our  own  day  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  which 
existed  in  the  three  centuries  on  either  side  of  the 
Chrutian  era.  .  .  .  We  know  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  substantial  part  of  Pindar  and  a  smaller  fraction 
of  Bacchylides,  all  Greek  lyric  poetry  has  disappeared 
as  a  collected  whole,  and  is  known  to  us  only  through 
casual  quotations.  We  know  that  only  7  plays  of 
Aeschylus  have  survived  out  of  at  least  70,  only  7  of 
Sophocles  out  of  113,  only  18  of  Euripides  out  of  92, 
only  II  of  Aristophanes  out  of  at  least  43;  and  that 
of  all  the  other  tragic  and  comic  poets  of  Greece  we 
have  nothing.” 

Frederick  G.  Kenyon  {Booties  and  Readers  in  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome),  quoted  in  The  Periodical 

“.  .  .  for  Aristode  poetry  is  not  form  but  is  spirit; 
hence  his  insistence  that  meter  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  poetry.  A  medical  treatise  in  verse  would  still  not 
be  poetry  .  .  .  and  conversely,  a  great  imaginative 
experience  given  in  prose  would  be  poetry.  In  English 
we  lack  a  word  to  bring  out  this  important  fact;  lit¬ 
erature,  our  closest,  is  clumsy  and  vague.  We  need 
a  word  like  the  German  Dichtung.  .  .  ." 

Burns  Martin  in  T he  Dalhousie  Review 


After  the  battle  at  Heligoland 
And  after  the  batde  at  Utshima 
The  sea  dissolved  the  driftwood  of  men’s 
bodies, 

Treated  them  with  its  secret  acids. 

Let  the  albatross  eat  out  their  eyes. 

And  transformed  them  with  diluent  salts 
Slowly  back  to  the  sea — 

To  a  creating  primordial  water. 

To  a  new  attempt. 

Queens  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorl( 

If  If 

“This  u  the  time,  if  ever,  when  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  know  our  own  values  .  .  .  when  the  means 
for  acquiring  that  knowledge — especially,  languages 
and  literatures,  philosophies  and  religions,  history  and 
the  expressive  arts,  in  a  word,  the  humanities — are 
primary  elements  in  our  national  security.  Far  from 
subordinating  these  studies  to  the  satisfaction  of  mili¬ 
tary  needs,  we  must  strengthen  and  improve  them 
for  the  performance  of  such  a  task  as  has  never  faced 
them  before.  Our  present  danger  is  not  that  we  shall 
be  unprepared  to  gain  our  military  ends,  but  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  partial  victwy  we  shall  compromise 
our  power  to  win  the  ultimate  battle  in  men’s  minds 
for  security  and  peace.” 

Mortimer  Graves  in  ACLS  Newsletter 

“Portuguese  poets  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
human  beings  I  know.  Life  for  them  is  the  freedom 
of  poetry.  The  poet  .  .  .  gives  himself  continuously 
to  friends,  to  strangers,  to  anyone  who  happens  to 
sit  by  his  side  at  the  caf^  This  often  means  a  waste 
of  talent.  .  .  .  'The  last  thing  a  PcM'tuguese  poet  feels 
is  the  need  to  express  his  poem  in  writing;  it  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  him  to  have  to  write  down  his  poetical  ideas. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  poetry  ever  sees  publi¬ 
cation.  The  poet  is  too  engrossed  in  his  dreanu  to  feel 
the  need  to  put  them  into  concrete  form.” 

Ruben  A.  Leitao  in  Vida  Hispdnica 

“The  rise  of  the  modern  poetic  drama  presents  a 
case  of  a  body  of  successful  criticism  preceding,  and 
largely  assuring,  the  creation  of  a  body  of  successful 
drama.  To  those  who  believe  that  criticism  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  agent  in  the  development  of  a  literature,  this 
particular  history  has  an  obvious  importance.  At  a 
time  when  the  dominant  public  view  of  criticism 
(which  it  scarcely  distinguishes  from  reviewing)  is  of 
an  ‘after-the-event,’  almost  parasitic  activity,  the  part 
which  criticism  played  in  the  development  of  a  new 
dramatic  form  deserves  emphasis.” 

Raymond  Williams  in  Essays  in  Criticism 

“Poetry  written  only  for  the  eye  (like  that  of  some 
of  the  Imaguts)  has  neither  a  printed  nor  a  spoken 
music.  Melodioiu  poetry,  whether  it  is  read  to  one¬ 
self  or  read  aloud,  has  music.” 

Stephen  Spender  in  The  BS.C.  Quarterly 


La  Revue  Blanche 


By  E.  PAUL  GAUTHIER 

The  Revue  Blanche,  published  in  Paris 
from  1891  to  1903,  in  its  role  of  fos¬ 
tering  advanced  movements  in  lit¬ 
erature,  theater,  and  painting  made  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  achievement  of  its  time.  Its  marked 
penchant  for  new  ideas,  intelligently  ex¬ 
pressed  and  artistically  presented,  unequiv¬ 
ocally  stamped  it  as  a  vanguard  literary  pe¬ 
riodical.  The  Mercure  de  France  and  La 
Plume,  both  founded  slightly  earlier,  were 
also  vanguard  periodicals,  but  their  exclu¬ 
sive  endorsement  of  Symbolist  literature 
drastically  restricted  the  scope  of  interest 
which  each  could  encourage.  At  the  other 
extreme  were  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
and  the  Revue  de  Paris.  Both  embraced  a 
variety  of  subjects  but  were  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive  in  the  ideas  and  opinions  they  ad¬ 
vanced;  in  their  pages  could  be  read  only 
the  contributions  of  firmly  established 
writers.  There  was  a  definite  place,  there¬ 
fore,  for  a  periodical  which  had  a  sufficient 
breadth  of  interests  and  granted  adequate 
freedom  of  expression  to  allow  any  young 
writer  of  promise,  regardless  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  and  literary  convictions,  to  express  his 
ideas  in  its  pages.  Attracted  by  these  op¬ 
portunities  for  artistic  expression,  scores  of 
young  writers,  dramatists,  and  painters 
made  the  offices  of  the  Revue  Blanche  one  of 
their  favorite  haunts.  There  they  were  al¬ 
ways  sure  of  spirited  and  enlightening  dis¬ 
cussions  with  others  interested  in  combating 
conventionalism  and  academism  in  art. 

Prominent  among  the  founders  were  the 
brothers  Alexandre  and  Thadce  Natanson. 
Alexandre,  the  elder,  restricted  himself  to 
the  administrative  functions  of  editor-in- 
chief.  Thadw,  whose  wide  circle  of  acquain¬ 
tances  among  writers  and  painters  included 
Stephane  Mallarmc  and  Henri  de  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  first  tried  his  hand  at  creative  lit¬ 


erature  but  soon  turned  to  criticism  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  art.  Penetrating,  sure,  and  sen¬ 
sitive  in  his  judgment,  he  was  able  to  single 
out  promising  works  of  literature  or  paint¬ 
ing.  Since  these  works  generally  expressed 
reaction  to  conventionalism,  Thadee  Na¬ 
tanson  courageously  defended  their  authors 
against  the  attacks  of  the  scandalized  Phil¬ 
istines;  with  energy  and  determination  he 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
To  add  prestige  to  the  periodical,  Thadee 
invited  both  Stephane  Mallarme  and  Paul 
Verlaine  to  contribute  poems  and  articles. 
Not  only  did  they  gladly  accept,  they  also 
became  interested  in  the  young  intellectuals 
grouped  around  the  Natansons.  They  and 
Octave  Mirbeau  frequently  took  part  in  the 
literary  discussions  at  the  Revue  Blanche, 
freely  offering  their  mature  advice  and 
opinions. 

Not  all,  of  course,  of  the  promising  young 
writers  whose  creations  were  championed 
by  the  Revue  Blanche  lived  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions  and  attained  fame,  yet  almost  every 
author  of  that  time  who  has  since  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  owes  some  part  of  his 
success  to  this  periodical.  Among  those  who 
were  launched  on  their  literary  careers  in 
the  earlier  years  of  its  publication  were  Tris¬ 
tan  Bernard  and  Leon  Blum.  At  first  Blum, 
then  an  elegant  and  sophisticated  young  as¬ 
pirant  to  a  literary  career,  edited  a  fashion¬ 
able  sports  chronicle  with  the  witty  Ber¬ 
nard.  He  soon  added  curious  essays  and 
short  stories  which  reveal  affinities  with  the 
early  works  of  Marcel  Proust,  also  a  con¬ 
tributor,  while  Bernard  penned  satirical  or 
humorous  short  stories  and  poems.  For 
eight  years  Leon  Blum  was  the  critic  of  cur¬ 
rent  novels,  after  which  he  became  drama 
critic  for  the  nev/spaper  Gil  Bias.  The  desk 
of  literary  critic  was  then  taken  over  for  a 
year  by  Andre  Gide,  who  had  already  pub- 
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lishcd  portions  of  Paludes  and  of  two  plays, 
Saiil  and  Philocthe,  in  the  Revue  Blanche. 
At  that  moment  the  music  columns  were 
being  written  by  the  young  composer 
Claude  Debussy. 

From  1895  Thadee  Natanson’s  perception 
in  discovering  promising  authors  and  paint¬ 
ers  was  aided  by  the  appointment  of  Felix 
Feneon  as  editorial  secretary.  Feneon  had 
previously  written  for  several  Symbolist 
periodicals  and  was  looked  upon  by  scores 
of  writers  and  artists  as  a  helpful  and  con¬ 
structive  critic  of  their  work.  Noted  for 
his  keen,  subtle  analyses  of  Impressionist 
and  neo-Impressionist  paintings,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  modern-minded  and  forward- 
looking,  in  keeping  with  the  policies  of 
the  Revue  Blanche. 

In  the  later  nineties  the  Revue  Blanche 
continued  to  reveal  to  the  public  its  discov¬ 
eries  of  writers  destined  to  acquire  a  lasting 
reputation  in  French  letters.  At  just  about 
the  time  when  Ubu  rot,  the  startling  fan¬ 
tasy  of  Alfred  Jarry,  was  arousing  heated 
discussions  in  dramatic  circles,  this  writer 
began  his  association  with  the  periodical 
which  was  to  be  his  principal  means  of 
subsistence  until  it  ceased  publication  in 
1903.  The  Dreyfus  Affair,  in  which  the  Jew¬ 
ish  origin  of  the  editors  and  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  contributors  put  the  periodical 
actively  on  the  side  of  Alfred  Dreyfus, 
brought  Julien  Benda  and  Charles  Peguy 
to  its  group  of  writers.  While  their  contri¬ 
butions,  representing  their  first  writings  in 
print,  were  primarily  pleas  for  a  just  trial 
of  Dreyfus,  articles  of  literary  criticism  later 
appeared  over  the  signature  of  each.  When 
Charles-Louis  Philippe  was  seeking  a  pub¬ 
lisher  for  his  novel  Buhu  de  Montparnasse, 
its  frank  attitude  toward  questions  of  sex 
and  venereal  disease  kept  editors  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  until  the  Revue  Blanche,  convinced 
of  its  artistic  merit,  put  it  in  print.  Another 
novel,  Le  Phe  Perdrix,  as  well  as  lesser 
contributions,  were  soon  after  accepted. 
Guillaume  Apollinaire,  then  a  young  short- 
story  writer,  met  with  similar  resistance 
until  Thadee  Natanson  dared  to  accept  the 


delightfully  surrealistic  stories  too  hot  for 
others  to  handle. 

Though  the  Revue  Blanche  was  thor¬ 
oughly  Parisian  in  its  attitudes  and  interests, 
it  was  sensitive  to  the  qualities  of  foreign 
literatures.  Numerous  excerpts  from  the 
works  of  Tolstoy  were  printed,  and  Chek¬ 
hov’s  T hree  Sisters  was  published  in  trans¬ 
lation  soon  after  its  appearance  in  Russian. 
Among  the  Scandinavians,  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg  found  in  the  Revue  Blanche 
critics  intelligent  interpreters  and  stalwart 
defenders  of  their  plays,  while  novels  of 
Per  Nansen  and  Knut  Hamsun  were  be¬ 
ing  published  in  translation.  It  was  the 
Revue  Blanche  which  initiated  Parisian  in¬ 
tellectuals  into  the  profoundly  influential 
philosophic  concepts  of  Friedrich  Nietz¬ 
sche.  America  was  represented  by  a  com¬ 
plete  translation  of  Mark  Twain’s  Rough- 
ing  It. 

During  this  decade  Paul  Fort,  of  the 
Theatre  d’Art,  and  later  Lugne-Poc,  of  the 
Theatre  de  I’Oeuvre,  were  attempting  to 
regenerate  French  drama.  The  interest  of 
theatergoers  in  the  starkly  realistic  dramas 
of  the  Naturalists  was  waning.  Plays  of 
trite,  conventionalized  subject  matter  mo- 
nofX)lized  the  stages  of  the  subsidized  the¬ 
aters.  The  Revue  Blanche  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  the  plans  of  Lugne-Poe  to  revital¬ 
ize  the  contemporary  theater  by  adapting 
Symbolist  literature  for  presentation  and  by 
stimulating  the  development  of  the  theater 
of  ideas.  Thus,  the  drama  columns  of  the 
Revue  Blanche  were  fulsome  in  their  praise 
of  Maurice  Maeterlinck’s  PellSas  et  Meli- 
sande,  which  launched  the  Theatre  de 
rOeuvre  on  its  brilliant  career.  Among  the 
cultural  elite  comprising  the  audience  were 
Mallarmc,  Whistler,  and  Debussy.  The 
young  composer,  invited  by  Lugne-Poc, 
had  replied  that  though  he  knew  neither 
the  play  nor  its  author,  he  would  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Nine  years  later  the  play  served,  vir¬ 
tually  unaltered,  as  the  libretto  to  his  oper¬ 
atic  version  of  PelUas  et  MSlisande,  which 
had  its  stormy,  memorable  premiere  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  1902. 
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The  drama  critics  of  the  Revue  Blanche 
were  equally  enthusiastic  about  the  plays  of 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  and  Bjoernson  when 
these  authors  were  introduced  to  the 
French  public  at  TOeuvre.  Both  Symbolist 
and  Scandinavian  plays  drew  violently  un¬ 
favorable,  even  derisive  appraisals  from  the 
majority  of  the  established  critics.  They 
claimed  that  the  ideas  of  these  plays  were 
obscure  and  often  unfathomable.  Pierre 
Vcber  and  Romain  Ox)lus,  successive 
drama  critics  of  the  periodical,  patiently 
defended  these  theatrical  innovations 
against  the  vituperations  of  the  more  widely 
read  critics.  Their  intelligent  analyses  fo¬ 
cussed  the  attention  of  the  theatergoers  on 
the  aims  of  the  young  dramatists  writing 
for  the  theater  of  ideas. 

Though  primarily  concerned  with  pre¬ 
senting  plays  of  ideas  by  both  foreign  and 
French  authors,  Lugne-Poe  had  sufficiently 
broad  tastes  to  undertake  the  staging  of 
any  interesting  creation  by  a  promising 
young  dramatist,  thus  giving  the  dramat¬ 
ically  inclined  members  of  the  Revue 
Blanche  group  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
debuts  before  the  theatrical  public.  In  1895 
Lugne-Poe  presented  Les  pieds  nicf^eles, 
the  first  of  the  ironic  comedies  based  on 
penetrating  observation  of  contemporary 
society  by  Tristan  Bernard.  The  following 
year  Raphael,  a  psychological  drama  by 
Romain  Coolus,  was  featured  with  Oscar 
Wilde’s  SalomS.  La  brebis  of  Edmond  See 
and  La  lepreuse  of  Henri  Bataille  were  later 
offerings  of  I’Oeuvre.  The  single  effort  of 
Leon  Blum  to  broaden  the  scope  of  his  cre¬ 
ative  talents  to  include  drama  was  appar¬ 
ently  unsuccessful.  A  1902  entry  in  the 
Journal  of  Gide  reads:  “This  morning  Leon 
Blum  reads  me  the  first  act  of  his  play  La 
colbre.  Today  Moliere  takes  his  revenge  for 
the  fact  that  Blum  has  always  preferred 
Marivaux  to  him.” 

It  was  in  its  encouragement  of  vanguard 
tendencies  among  contemporary  painters 
that  the  sound  judgment  and  the  discern¬ 
ing  good  taste  of  the  Revue  Blanche  was 
most  evident.  The  staff  was  especially  in¬ 


terested  in  the  “Nabis,”  a  group  of  neo- 
Impressionist  painters  who  were  disciples 
of  Paul  Gauguin.  Like  many  writers  gravi¬ 
tating  around  the  Revue  Blanche,  these 
artists  reflected  an  anarchic  spirit  in  their 
revolt  against  convention  and  academism 
in  painting.  Their  goal  was  the  achievement 
of  complete  freedom  of  individual  expres¬ 
sion.  Headed  by  Maurice  Denis  and  Paul 
Scrusier,  the  group  counted  among  its 
members  Pierre  Bonnard,  Edouard  Vuil¬ 
lard,  Felix  Vallotton,  Paul  Ranson,  Odilon 
Redon  and  K.-X.  Roussel.  Denis  and  Vuil¬ 
lard  being  close  friends  of  several  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  Revue  Blanche,  its  offices  served 
as  a  convenient  place  of  rendezvous  at 
which  these  young  painters  and  writers 
could  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  nascent 
theories  of  literature,  drama,  and  painting. 
Though  too  much  of  an  individualist  to 
subscribe  to  their  theories,  Toulouse-Lau¬ 
trec,  already  an  intimate  friend  of  Thadw 
Natanson,  also  became  an  assiduous  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  Revue  Blanche  offices.  As  a 
result  of  their  contacts  with  those  Symbol¬ 
ists  who  were  present,  the  Nabis  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  collaborate  with  them  in  adapt¬ 
ing  their  literature  to  the  stage  at  the  The¬ 
atre  de  rOeuvre.  Lugne-Poe  was  delighted 
to  encourage  innovations  in  stage  decora¬ 
tion.  By  designing  their  sets  to  create  an 
atmosphere  harmonious  with  the  ideas  of 
the  Symbolist  plays,  the  Nabis  were  able  to 
develop  and  apply  a  distinctive  style  of  dec¬ 
orative  art  which  was  to  be  characteristic 
of  much  of  their  painting. 

The  Revue  Blanche  did  more  to  encour¬ 
age  and  publicize  the  art  work  of  the  Nabis. 
Thadee  Natanson  decided  that  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  July  1893  issue  each  number 
of  the  periodical  would  be  ornamented 
with  original  and  hitherto  unpublished 
lithographs,  engravings,  and  woodcuts. 
Each  of  the  Nabis  contributed  at  least  one 
frontispiece  lithograph,  among  which  those 
of  Bonnard,  Vuillard,  Vallotton,  and  Lau- 
trec  were  most  interesting.  For  articles  of 
literary  criticism,  Vallotton,  who  excelled  in 
the  art  of  the  woodcut,  executed  striking 
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woodcuts  of  the  authors  under  discussion. 
In  addition  Bonnard,  Vuillard,  and  Lautrec 
each  prepared  masterful  chromolithograph- 
ic  posters  to  advertise  the  periodical. 

To  aid  further  the  efforts  of  these  artists 
and  focus  public  attention  on  them,  Thadee 
Natanson  frequently  commented  on  their 
work  in  his  pages  of  art  criticism.  An  ex¬ 
hibition  in  which  the  paintings  of  any  of 
the  Nabis  figured  was  sure  to  be  accurately 
commented  on.  Special  articles  of  criticism 
and  appraisal  were  composed  in  the  case  of 
Lautrec,  Bonnard,  and  Vuillard,  whose  art 
especially  appealed  to  Thadee.  Lastly,  both 
Alexandre  and  Thadee,  being  men  of  mod¬ 
erate  wealth,  assisted  the  painters  financial¬ 
ly  by  granting  commissions  for  portraits 
and  for  decorative  panels  to  embellish  their 
fashionable  residences. 

As  a  collateral  enterprise  to  the  Revue 
Blanche,  the  brothers  Natanson  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  maison  d’editions.  Most  of  the 
novels  or  plays  selected  for  publication  were 
those  which,  serially  presented  in  the  pe¬ 
riodical,  had  found  favor  with  the  readers. 
Printing  was  generally  limited  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  copies  distributed  in  small  allocations 
to  Paris  bookstores.  The  firm  once  let  a 
glorious  opportunity  for  substantial  profits 
slip  through  its  fingers  by  rejecting  Pierre 
Louys’  Aphrodite  for  publication.  The 
Mercure  de  France  soon  afterwards  under¬ 
took  its  printing.  As  the  reputation  of 
Aphrodite  soared,  several  successive  reprint¬ 
ings  netted  the  Mercure  a  handsome  profit. 
The  Revue  Blanche  was  more  fortunate 

K  K 

“.  .  .  There  was,  perhaps  [in  Andr^  Gide’s  experi¬ 
ence],  material  for  one  great  book,  but  instead  of 
putting  the  whole  of  himself  into  a  masterpiece,  Gide 
resorted  to  every  sort  of  artifice  to  make  his  material 
go  as  far  as  possible.  For  if  he  had  really  sought  a 
solution  of  his  personal  problems,  if  he  had  once  come 
to  terms  with  religion,  his  subject-matter  would  have 
vanished  and  his  career  as  an  imaginative  writer  would 
have  come  to  an  end.  .  .  .” 

Martin  Turnell  in  The  Commonweal 

“Gide’s  death  will  be  for  many  what  his  life  has 
been:  a  source  of  misunderstandings.” 

Roger  Bodart  in  La  Revue  Nouvelle 


when  it  published  the  first  French  transla¬ 
tion  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz’  Quo  Vadis? 
in  1900.  The  immediate  success  of  this  novel 
likewise  ran  its  reprintings  into  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies.  This  profitable  undertaking 
oddly  enough  later  contributed  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassment  of  the  firm.  Later  se¬ 
lections  published  in  larger  quantities  than 
the  original  thousand  copies  did  not  move 
as  rapidly  and  resulted  in  tying  up  consid¬ 
erable  sums  in  a  large  inventory  of  unsold 
volumes.  It  was  judged  prudent  for  the 
Revue  Blanche  to  merge  with  the  Revue 
des  Revues  in  April  of  1903.  The  publishing 
firm  of  Eugene  Fasquelle  purchased  the 
inventory  and  the  contracts  with  the  au¬ 
thors.  Thus,  the  Revue  Blanche,  which  had 
for  over  ten  years  fostered  all  vanguard 
movements  of  artistic  expression,  fell  silent. 

A  present-day  reader  has  the  impression 
that  though  it  might  have  continued,  the 
Revue  Blanche  had  by  1903  nobly  accom¬ 
plished  its  original  goal.  The  more  capable 
of  the  painters  it  had  protected  were  well 
on  their  way  to  an  established  reputation. 
The  worthwhile  dramatic  innovations  of 
rOeuvre  were  now  accepted  by  a  much 
wider  public  than  the  select  but  small  sub¬ 
scription  audiences  of  earlier  days.  Many 
writers  were  now  independently  achieving 
success  largely  attributable  to  the  early  ex¬ 
perience  and  publicity  they  had  gained  in 
the  pages  of  this  periodical.  The  brothers 
Natanson  could,  then,  cease  publication 
with  a  sense  of  a  job  well  done. 

Harvard  University 

If  If 

Shortly  before  his  death  Alain  had  been  awarded 
the  Grand  Prix  National  des  Lettres  established  by 
Pierre-Olivier  Lapie  and  given  for  the  first  time  in  1951. 

The  Grand  Prix  Littvaire  of  the  Association  Na- 
tionale  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Mer  et  de  TOutre-mer  for 
1951  has  been  awarded  to  Edouard  Peisson. 

The  Prix  Populiste  for  1951  has  been  awarded  to 
the  young  author  Emile  Danocn  for  his  novel  Une 
maison  soufflee  aux  vents. 

Le  Prix  du  Jeune  Roman  has  been  awarded  to  Andre 
Brincourt  for  Le  vert  paradis. 


Max  Picard 


By  SIEGFRIED  B.  PUKNAT 

Max  PICARD  is  one  of  the  resurgent 
theists  of  the  mid-twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  surgeon  by  training,  who 
turned  completely  to  writing  almost  three 
decades  ago,  Picard  has  focussed  his  critique 
of  Western  culture  on  the  belief  that  this 
culture  is  rotting  because  Western  man  has 
lost  touch  with  basic  truths.  His  sensitivity 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  crisis  of  his 
day  has  much  in  common  with  contempo¬ 
raries  such  as  Peguy  (whom  he  quotes), 
Lecompte  du  Nouy,  C.  S.  Lewis,  and  Toyn¬ 
bee.  With  them,  he  is  aware  of  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  cultural  continuity,  and  attributes 
the  crisis  in  religious  and  philosophic  think¬ 
ing  to  the  process  of  depersonalization  and 
atomization  underlying  Western  mores  and 
institutions.  Picard  believes  that  we  are  at 
the  end  of  a  civilization,  in  the  descending 
curve  of  the  repeated  rise  and  fall  that  mark 
the  history  of  man. 

A  prophet  unheard  in  the  country  of  his 
birth,  Picard  left  Germany  in  the  twenties 
to  live  in  comparative  isolation  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  first  near  Lake  Constance  and  more 
recently  near  Lugano.  In  Europe  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  recognition,  notably  by  Hermann 
Hesse  and  jErnst  Wiechert,  who  like  Picard 
turned  to  Switzerland  for  a  land  of  refuge. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  he  is  vir¬ 
tually  unknown,  although  two  of  his  works 
have  appeared  in  English  translation  {The 
Human  Face;  Hitler  in  Our  Selves).  This 
unreceptivity  stems  from  the  difficult  com¬ 
bination  of  his  somewhat  nebulous  manner 
of  writing  and  his  discomfiting  message, 
which  recendy,  for  example,  led  a  writer 
for  the  New  Yorf^^  Times  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  Picard,  retracted  in  a  later  issue. 

Picard  began  his  dissection  of  Western 
culture  with  a  study  of  the  moral  implica¬ 
tions  of  an  aesthetic  movement  the  theme 
of  which  is  announced  in  its  title.  Das 


Ende  des  Impressionismus  (1916).  Shordy 
after  the  end  of  World  War  One  appeared 
Der  letzte  Mensch,  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  Western  man  and  colored  by  a 
note  of  despair  to  be  overcome  in  subse¬ 
quent  works:  Das Menschengesicht  (1929), 
Die  Flucht  vor  Gott  (1935),  Die  Grenzen 
der  Physiognomi\  (1937),  Die  unerschut- 
terliche  Ehe  (1942),  Hitler  in  uns  selbst 
(1946),  Die  Welt  des  Schweigens  (1948). 

Picard  is  far  removed  from  scientific 
thought;  he  presents  no  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  Radically  different  from  the  Ogden- 
Richards  approach  to  meaning,  art,  and 
culture,  his  aphoristic  style  has  a  poetic- 
prophetic  quality  that  states  “facts”  im¬ 
plicitly  rather  than  explicitly.  Only  if  re¬ 
ceived  as  poetic  expression  of  a  thinker’s 
faith  do  his  writings  assume  intelligibility 
for  the  modern  reader.  The  literal  truth  of 
his  statements  is  subsumed  under  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  a  moral  response  to  reality.  The  reader 
needs  to  exercise  a  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief  to  join  Picard  on  a  non-scientific 
level  of  thinking. 
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He  believes  that  the  mind  has  its  limita¬ 
tions  and,  as  Lionel  Trilling  says  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  that  “the  world  is  a  com¬ 
plex  and  unexpected  and  terrible  place 
which  is  not  always  to  be  understood  by 
the  mind  as  we  use  it  in  our  everyday  tasks.” 
Reason,  taking  on  the  semblance  of  infalli¬ 
bility,  has  its  own  perils,  namely  positivistic 
subordination  and  destruction  of  non-ra- 
tional  aspects  of  human  nature.  When  the 
contemplative  side  of  man  is  minimized, 
Picard  claims,  polarity  of  heart  and  mind, 
of  faith  and  knowledge,  is  inevitably  inten¬ 
sified.  Man’s  sense  of  well-being  is  gone; 
humor  ceases.  Reason  would  convince  man 
that  through  his  own  efforts  he  can  find  sal¬ 
vation,  a  view  that  history  has  not  yet  sup¬ 
ported.  Indeed,  all  evidence  from  introspec¬ 
tive  writings  up  to  the  present  day  suggests 
the  contrary. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  rank  Picard 
with  the  anti-intellectuals  or  with  those  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  dominant  irrationalist  trends 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
For  Picard  regards  feeling  as  no  more  re¬ 
liable  than  reason.  He  sees  violation  of 
man’s  true  essence  in  exaggeration  of  either 
reason  or  feeling.  Extremes,  hard-headed 
Hegelian  dialectics  or  Romantic  dreaming, 
fail  to  achieve  balance.  The  Picardian  out¬ 
look  on  life  is  religiously  comprehensive.  In 
the  Judaic-Christian  tradition  it  admixes 
the  Greek  view  of  history  and  time.  Grace 
is  for  Picard  the  key-word  to  human  reality. 
For  him  the  basic  distinction  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  modern  era  lies  in 
the  former’s  acceptance  of  grace  “from 
above  downward.”  Since  the  Middle  Ages 
man  has  been  motivated  more  and  more 
by  the  belief  that  he  himself  must  find 
meaning.  Picard  regards  this  relentless 
search  for  truth  as  blind,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  the  search  jeopardizes  man’s 
awareness  of  truths  that  are  his  by  grace 
and  tradition.  The  happiness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  human  being,  his  fulfillment  as  man, 
is  dependent  upon  the  realization  of  simple 
and  obvious  truths:  love  between  man  and 
woman,  brotherly  love,  the  family  (the 


sacrament  of  marriage),  man’s  relationship 
to  the  soil,  his  communion  with  nature,  his 
desire  for  God. 

Balance,  continuity,  integration  cannot, 
according  to  Picard,  survive  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  crisis  that  permeates  Western 
man’s  mode  of  life  today.  Crisis  has  be¬ 
come  his  mode  of  existence;  its  dominant 
symptom  is  flight.  The  world  of  flight  is 
one  of  “infinite  possibilities,”  rather  than 
one  of  necessity.  Picard  agrees  with  Kierke¬ 
gaard  that  the  eager  pursuit  of  possibilities 
must  imply  insecurity  and  flight.  When  hu¬ 
man  activity  becomes  less  concerned  with 
what  is  (for  Picard,  age-old  values  inherent 
in  human  existence),  it  is  either  directed 
toward  an  extraneous  end  or  it  represents 
an  attempt  to  get  away.  Acceptance  of  basic 
values  is  supplanted  by  a  seemingly  un¬ 
conquerable  urge  to  rush  to  an  unknown 
goal  or  to  take  flight  from  those  things  that 
necessitate  consciousness  and  conscience.  In 
an  age  of  crisis,  flight  becomes  the  norm; 
faith  is  then  found  only  in  isolated  indi¬ 
viduals  for  whom  simplicity  and  continuity 
still  have  meaning.  In  an  age  of  crisis,  reality 
no  longer  encompasses  past  and  future  but 
is  a  mere  link  between  the  two. 

In  all  his  works  Picard  suggests  aspects 
of  modern  life  that  contribute  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  crisis.  A  major  one  is  technical  sci¬ 
ence  with  its  principle  of  “the  fastest, 
straightest,  and  shortest  way.”  Picard  decries 
modern  man’s  indiscriminate  application  of 
principles  of  cause  and  effect,  of  efficiency 
and  economy  to  human  existence.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  he  says,  has  made  man  the  master 
of  space  but  also  its  victim.  Time,  having 
been  reduced  to  mere  motion,  has  lost  its 
meaning  as  a  moment  in  eternity.  Attempt¬ 
ing  to  conquer  space  and  time  through 
speed  is  a  futile  aim,  Picard  remarks,  if 
man’s  true  course  is  his  development  “in 
space  through  time.”  Man  is  spiritually 
stunted  when  he  is  always  on  the  move. 

The  machine  plays  its  role  in  the  age  of 
flight,  particularly  as  a  producer  of  noise. 
Twentieth-century  man’s  tolerance  of  noise 
is  part  of  the  process  of  depersonalization. 
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By  way  of  the  radio,  noise  overcomes  all 
space  barriers.  Content  or  meaning  has  been 
relegated  to  secondary  importance.  The  un¬ 
heard  no  longer  matters;  it  is  either  non¬ 
existent  or  is  waiting  to  be  transformed 
into  more  activity  and  noise.  In  rapid  ur¬ 
banization  Picard  detects  a  prime  destroyer 
of  the  world  of  silence.  Speed  and  noise 
tend  to  destroy  man’s  communion  with  na¬ 
ture  and  eternity.  Security  is  then  bound 
to  material  things.  In  a  society  fundamen¬ 
tally  utilitarian  and  materialistic,  contact 
with  something  beyond  the  useful  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  surviving. 

The  dominant  philosophy  in  such  a  so¬ 
ciety,  Picard  states,  is  pragmatic  and  ec¬ 
lectic.  Reality  is  reduced  to  the  quantitative 
and  measurable.  The  doctrine  of  infinite 
possibilities  predicates  the  notion  that  every¬ 
thing  is  accessible  to  everyone.  Value  is  then 
determined  by  the  majority,  truth  depend¬ 
ent  upon  approval.  Morality  loses  its  mean¬ 
ing,  for  good  and  evil  merge  in  a  mechanis¬ 
tic  view  of  life.  Misfortune,  whatever  the 
cause,  need  not  be  traced  to  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  it,  too,  is  mere  consequence 
of  the  state  of  crisis.  Guilt  is  legitimatized; 
it  is  the  result  of  the  critical  condition  of 
man,  a  result  of  a  combination  of  possibili¬ 
ties  rather  than  of  a  single  act  or  deed.  There 
is  danger  that  concrete  man  will  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  abstract  humanity. 

Apparatus  to  prepare  man  in  his  flight 
from  personal  responsibility  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  Picard  maintains,  in  current  theories 
of  economics,  sociology,  psychology,  even 
biology.  A  theory  from  any  one  of  these 
can  be  inflated  to  a  panacea.  Specialization 
thus  gains  a  seeming  validity,  and  further 
encourages  a  fragmentary  view  of  life.  Any 
particle  of  truth  can  become  an  absolute 
in  the  world  of  discontinuity.  Hence,  anx¬ 
iety,  instead  of  being  focused  on  God,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  alternating  particular  aspects 
of  human  reality. 

Exaggeration  of  a  single  idea  or  theory 
from  whatever  area  of  human  thinking  is 
impossible,  Picard  asserts,  if  man  is  guided 
by  Geist  and  tradition.  Because  these  latter 


are  in  grave  danger,  Picard  repeatedly 
stresses  permanence  over  change,  being  over 
becoming,  the  present  as  it  is  related  to  the 
past  and  future  over  the  present  per  se. 
Only  thus  can  modern  man’s  anxiety  be 
shifted  from  the  conviction  that  material 
welfare  will  bring  about  his  fulfillment. 
Only  thus  can  science  again  find  a  focal 
point:  a  bond  between  man  and  object,  as 
there  had  been,  Picard  believes,  in  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  modern  science,  in  Galileo  and 
Kepler.  Not  unlike  Whitehead,  Picard 
hopes  for  reconciliation  between  idealism 
and  pragmatism,  but  he  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  reverse  Whitehead’s  contention  that  “the 
idealistic  school  has  been  too  much  divorced 
from  the  scientific  outlook.” 

Man’s  spiritual  quality  must  regain  au¬ 
tonomy,  Picard  believes,  for  it  has  become, 
by  dependence  upon  the  present  and  upon 
milieu,  transitory  and  ineffectual.  The 
fragmentary,  ephemeral,  and  daemonic  can 
be  controlled  by  a  re-establishment  of  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  individual.  This  requires  re¬ 
newal  of  faith.  Only  through  restoration  of 
the  contemplative  side  of  man  can  there 
be  found  the  way  to  conquer  insecurity,  in¬ 
completeness,  frustration.  To  dispel  anxiety, 
man  needs  first  to  experience  humility.  Con¬ 
templation,  silence,  humility — these  enable 
man  to  intuit  the  divine.  For  underneath — 
here  Picard  echoes  Jean  Paul — we  uncon¬ 
sciously  love  God  more  than  we  can  know; 
we  seek  a  second  world  even  while  we  de¬ 
vote  ourselves  to  the  external  one. 

The  reality  of  the  unseen  and  man’s  de¬ 
sire  for  the  realization  of  God  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  Picard’s  thinking.  Only  in  union 
with  the  invisible  are  proportion  and  mean¬ 
ing  given  to  the  visible.  A  neo-Platonist, 
Picard  states  that  truth,  beauty,  justice,  and 
sacraments  exist  even  before  man,  but 
through  man  become  visible  in  tempore. 
Brotherly  love  exists  in  the  world  of  faith; 
through  two  or  more  persons  it  becomes 
visible.  The  divine  is  not  quantitative,  the 
sacramental  quality  of  life  not  contingent 
upon  human  perceptions.  Picard  subscribes 
to  the  argument  that  love  and  goodness 
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must  exist  before  man  conceives  of  them, 
for  they  are  too  much  for  man  to  create. 
While  Picard’s  concept  of  God  is  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  theological  or  philosophic  terms, 
the  feeling  of  the  reality  of  God  infuses  all 
of  his  work.  God  is  impenetrable,  but  He 
can  be  intuited  through  love.  Love  is  man’s 
deepest  emotion  and  the  most  formidable 
safeguard  against  flight.  It  alone,  Picard 
believes,  can  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  crisis. 

Picard’s  analysis  is  directed  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  impasse  which  Western  man  has 
reached.  The  best  of  Western  ideals  may 
yet  be  preserved,  but  not  as  any  codified 
system.  Picard  apparently  agrees  with  Karl 
Jaspers,  also  a  Platonic  transcendentalist, 
that  unlike  scientific  knowledge,  which  can 
spread  identically  throughout  the  world,  no 

If  If 

Among  the  various  scholarly  dictionaries  issued  in 
the  form  of  serial  offerings  since  the  end  of  the  war 
with  the  aim  of  filling  vital  gaps  and  providing  the 
student  with  up-to-date  information.  Professor  Wil¬ 
helm  Kosch’s  Deutsches  T heater-Lexi\on  deserves  sym¬ 
pathetic  attention  as  a  pioneering  effort  of  distinct 
usefulness.  The  ambitiously  conceived  and  well  organ¬ 
ized  work  is  published  from  Klagenfurt  and  Vienna  by 
the  Ferd.  v.  Kleinmayr  Verlag.  To  judge  from  the 
first  Lieferung  this  “Biographisches  und  bibliogra- 
phisches  Handbuch'*  lives  up  to  the  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  one  had  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the  remark¬ 
able  Deutsches  Uteratur-Lexil(on.  We  found,  indeed, 
the  same  exacting  standards  of  scientific  objectivity, 
providing  a  maximum  of  vital  information  with  a 
minimum  of  text.  The  extensive  coverage  of  all  aspects 
of  and  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  German  language 
theater  includes  historical  development,  specialized 
periodicals,  well  and  even  lesser  known  actcM’s,  singers, 
suge  directors,  producers,  playwrights,  composers, 
works,  etc.  Data  and  vital  statbtics  are  complemented 
by  exhaustive  source  references.  Here  are  the  makings 
of  the  authoritative  standard  work  of  the  comparatively 
new  discipline  of  T heateruAssenschaft. 

The  Deutsches  T heater- Lextl^on  is  published  quar¬ 
terly  in  issues  of  six  Drucl(hogen  each.  The  complete 
work  will  comprise  about  120  Druch^bogen,  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  2  or  3  volumes.  The  subscription  price  so 
far  is  1.20  Sw.  fr.  per  Drucl(bogen. 

“.  .  .  bookworms  don’t  have  to  be  baited.  They’re 
fair  bait  themselves.  What’s  more,  they’re  bound  to 
be  hooked.  Most  of  them  can’t  even  pass  by  a  book¬ 
store  door.  They  go  in  knowing  full  well  they 
shouldn’t,  kidding  themselves  that  this  time,  this  time 
for  sure,  they  won’t  buy.  Left  alone,  they  always  do.” 

The  Amateur  Book.  Collector 


philosophic  system  can  become  universally 
acceptable.  Indeed,  certain  ideals  may  be 
preserved  only  through  the  influence  of 
non-European  cultures  such  as  India  and 
China.  Picard’s  answer  to  dissolution  in  re¬ 
ligion,  ethics,  art,  and  social  institutions  is 
a  simple  one  that  on  first  sight  seems  in¬ 
genuous:  humanity’s  need  for  quiet.  He  is 
not  advocating  a  philosophy  of  silence — for 
him  the  world  of  the  intellect  is  an  integral 
part  of  existence — but  a  means  through 
which  one  can  maintain  contact  with  the 
unseen,  the  Mysterium.  This  basic  need  is 
the  emphasis  of  Picard’s  poetic-religious 
commentary  on  the  dilemma  of  modern 
man. 

University  of  California,  Davis 

K  If 

“All  the  sciences  and  all  the  arts  are  arts  of  peace, 
they  thrive,  are  freely  offered  and  freely  taken,  only 
in  peace  time  and  in  a  free  environment.  But  there  is 
a  marked  difference  between  a  science,  any  science, 
and  an  art  such  as  literature.  Science  knows  no  lan¬ 
guage  problem.  .  .  .  Yet  once  the  barrier  of  language 
has  been  crossed  by  the  help  of  a  translator  Chekhov 
speaks  to  me  more  plainly  than  mathematics  will  ever 
speak  to  me  about  imything.” 

Wallace  Stegner  in  T he  Aryan  Path 

The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  which  met  March  27-31,  concluded  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Siena  by  approving  the  nomination  of  Prof. 
Carlo  Pellegrini  of  the  University  of  Florence  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  “Federazione  inter nazionale  di  lingue  e 
letterature  moderne”  for  the  next  three  years. 

The  City  of  Vienna  has  awarded  for  the  first  time 
a  “Preis  fur  Publizistik.”  The  award  was  given  to 
75-year-old  Alfred  Polgar  who  since  1938  makes  his 
home  in  the  U.  S.  A.  The  “Preis  fiir  Dichtkunst”  was 
awarded  to  Alexander  Lernet-Holenia  for  his  entire 
work. 

I 

The  Berlin  Fontane  Prize  for  1951  has  been  awarded 
to  Gerd  Gaiser,  author  of  the  novel  Eine  Stimme  hebt 
an,  and  to  Hans  Werner  Richter,  the  leading  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Gruppe  47,  author  of  the  novel  Die  Ge- 
schlagenen. 

The  poet  Gunter  Eich  has  been  awarded  the  literary 
prize  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  for  1951  in  the  amount 
of  3,000  marks. 

Albert  Schweitzer  has  received  the  Hebei  Prize  for 
1951,  awarded  by  the  government  of  Baden. 
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Dem  Anden1{en  Hermann  Brocks 

By  Ernst  Waldinger 

O  teurcr  Freund,  nun  bist  du  eins  mit  ihnen, 
Nun  tragt  dich  Schweigenden  der  Strom  der 
Stundcn! 

Wie  lange  standest  taumelnd  du  am  Abgrund 
Der  Zcit,  von  den  Gcsichtcn  ubcrschwcmmt 
Und  liessest  schleiernd  sic  nach  inncn  stiirzcn! 
Ach,  das  Zcrstuckte  unsrcr  Triimmerwclt 
Versuchtcst  du  in  deinen  Wortkadcnzcn 
Und  in  den  Fugenfluten  deincr  Satze 
In  Melodicn  zu  binden  und  zu  retten. 

Wie  lange  standest  taumelnd  du,  dich 
muhend. 

Den  Sinn  zu  finden,  der  uns  vorwartsstosst, 
Gcsctzc  dem  Gchcimnis  zu  cntwinden! 

Nach  vorn  gebcugt,  wie  unter  ciner  Last, 
Standst  du  am  Abgrund,  horchtest,  bis  dich 
cndlich 

Der  Schwindel  iiberwiUtigtc,  und  du 
Das  Glcichgcwicht  vcrlorst;  dich  zog  die  Zcit 
— Nun  bist  du  eins  mit  ihr — in  ihrcn  Schoss. 
Gcrn  wolltest  du  noch  cinmal  vorher  rasten 
Im  hcimadichcn  Almgrund,  um  die  Pfeifc 
Die  schlanken  Finger  schlingend  und  umflirrt 
Von  Blauc,  einem  nahen  Bcrgbach  lauschcn. 
Still  waren  die  Gedanken  dann  gewesen, 

Und  cinen  grcnzenloscn  Augenblick 
Warst  du  im  sanften  Arm  der  Zcit  gewesen. 
Die  eingehalten  hatte,  dir  zuliebe  — 

So  abcr  hat  es  dich  hinweggeschwemmt, 
Und  du  crtrankst  im  Wirbcl  deines  Wcrks. . . . 

The  Jacob  Burc\hardt  Biography 

By  Ludwig  Marcuse 

Jacob  Burckhardt,  the  great  Swiss  cultural 
historian  and  philosopher,  is  not  so  well 
known  in  the  English-speaking  world  as  he 
should  be.  The  English  philosopher  of  history 
R.  G.  Collingwood,  in  his  book  The  Idea  of 
History  (1946),  which  lists  the  great  and  small 
historians  and  interpreters  of  history  in  all 
lands,  from  Herodotus  to  Spcngler,  Croce  and 
Toynbee,  docs  not  vouchsafe  Burckhardt  one 
word.  And  Burckhardt’s  most  popular  and 
influential  book,  Weltgeschichtliche  Betrach- 
tungen,  did  not  appear  in  America  until  the 
year  1943,  under  the  tide  Force  and  Freedom, 
and  was  qualified  in  some  quarters  as  anti¬ 
democratic  and  pessimistic.  In  the  year  1846 
Burckhardt  wrote  to  friends  in  Germany:  “I 
have  no  hope  at  all  for  the  future.  It  is  possible 


that  a  few  half  endurable  decades  may  still 
be  granted  to  us,  a  sort  of  Roman  imperial 
time.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  democrats  and 
proletarians  must  submit  to  an  increasingly 
harsh  despotism,  even  if  they  make  the  wildest 
efforts,  for  this  fine  century  is  designed  for 
anything  rather  than  true  democracy.”  Is  that 
anti-democratic?  Isn’t  it  prophetic  instead? 
And  then  the  sublime  prediction:  “My  mental 
picture  of  the  terribles  simplificateurs  who  will 
overrun  our  old  Europe  is  not  a  pleasant  one.” 

In  Switzerland  and  Germany  the  books  are 
piling  up  about  this  prophet  whom  we  may 
qualify,  54  years  after  his  death,  as  the  truest 
of  them  since  Nietzsche.  In  this  Burckhardt 
literature,  Werner  Kaegi’s  biographical  scries 
(Jacob  Burc\hardt.  2  vols.  Basel.  Schwabc. 
1947,  1950.  582,  586  pages.  36,  29  Sw.  fr.)  de¬ 
serves  special  attention.  Even  quantitatively. 


HERMANN  BROCH 
£)eath  mask  taken  by  sculptor 
Peter  Lipman-Wulf 
Photo  by  Fred  Stein 
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it  is  an  extraordinary  undertaking.  The  first 
volume,  Friihe  Jugend  und  Baslerisches  Erbe, 
less  biography  than  local  history,  covers  only 
the  first  20  years.  The  second.  Das  Erlebnis  der 
geschichtlichen  Welt,  comes  only  7  years  far¬ 
ther.  It  will  require  many  thousands  of  pages 
to  record  nearly  80  years  of  life  and  gigantic 
work  in  this  fashion. 

It  is  clear  that  this  series  is  not  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  It  is  not  entertaining:  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  minuteness  of  detail  grows  wearisome. 
And  it  cannot  be  conclusive  in  the  sense  of 
producing  a  definitive  picture:  the  very  mass 
of  material  hides  the  whole.  But  this  painstak¬ 
ing  and  monumentally  conscientious  work 
wUl  be  the  foundation  for  all  future  Burck- 
hardt  books. 

University  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles 

Report  on  Polish  Literature 

By  Antoni  Gronowicz 

During  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Poland,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Polish  culture  were  methodic^- 
ly  exterminated  by  Hider’s  overlords.  Over 
forty  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  Polish  sci¬ 
entists,  writers,  painters,  and  other  creators 
were  killed.  They  died  not  because  they  had 
guns  in  their  hands  but  because  they  held 
pens  and  were  men  of  knowledge,  which  is 
always  dangerous  to  totalitarian  governments. 
Of  the  distinguished  men  of  letters  who  lost 
their  lives  we  might  mention:  (novelists)  Jul- 
iusz  Kaden-Bandrowski,  Waclaw  Berent,  Fer- 
dynand  Ossendowski,  Bruno  Schulz,  Waclaw 
Sieroszewski,  Emil  2>gadlowicz;  (poets) 
Jozef  Czechowicz,  Tadeusz  Hollender,  Swia- 
topelk  Karpinski,  Jerzy  Paezkowski,  Woj- 
ciech  Skuza,  Kazimierz  Przerwa-Tetmajer; 
(literary  critics)  Leon  Chwistek,  Karol  Irzy- 
kowski,  Leon  Pomirowski. 

After  Poland’s  liberation  the  first  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  restoration  of  cultural  life  to  her 
twenty -five  million  inhabitants  proved  very 
difficult.  Everything  had  to  be  started  all  over 
again.  There  were  no  homes,  no  print-shops, 
no  paper,  no  libraries.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
handicaps,  in  1944,  after  the  city  of  Lublin 
was  liberated,  while  the  German  army  was 
still  in  western  Poland,  the  Polish  literary 
weekly  magazine  “Rebirth”  ( Odrodzenie)  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  streets.  Soon  afterwards  the 
first  book,  a  volume  of  realistic  poems  titled 
“Until  We  Live”  (Pol{i  my  Zyjemy)  was  pub¬ 
lished.  These  poems,  by  Julian  Przybos,  told 
how  the  nation  had  survived  the  tragic  war. 
This  book  was  followed  by  Mieezyslaw  Jas- 
trun’s  “Guarded  Hour”  ( Godzina  Strzezona) 


and  Adam  Wazyk’s  “Heart  of  the  Pome¬ 
granate”  (Serce  Granatu).  In  this  last-men¬ 
tioned  book  the  former  avant-guardist  bril- 
liandy  describes  a  poet’s  fight  for  freedom. 
And  Jerzy  Putrament,  in  his  “To  War  and 
to  Spring”  (Wojnie  i  Wiosnie),  reminds  us 
what  the  will  of  men  can  achieve  in  the  service 
of  a  just  cause. 

Following  the  periodical  “Rebirth,”  during 
the  years  1945  and  1946,  other  literary  week¬ 
lies  appeared  on  the  newsstands,  notably 
“Smithy”  (Kuznica),  which  has  a  decidedly 
Marxist  ■  approach  to  literature.  Catholic  au¬ 
thors  grouped  themselves  about  their  “Uni¬ 
versal  Weekly”  (Tygodnif^  Powszechny);  and 
these  were  followed  by  “Literary  Life”  (Zycie 
Uterac1{ie),  Warszawa,  Arizona,  Odra,  and 
“Creation”  (Tworezosz),  this  last  one  a 
monthly  magazine  of  national  importance. 

The  great  poet  Leopold  Staff  found  his 
voice  again  and  published  a  book  of  poems, 
“Still  Weather”  (Martwa  Pogoda),  which  re¬ 
flects  his  love  of  men  and  nature.  Julian  Tu- 
wim,  a  Staff  disciple,  published  his  long  poem 
“Polish  Flowers”  (Kwiaty  Pols\ie),  fragments 
of  which  he  read  to  me  here  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  a  serious  attempt  at  a  national  epic. 
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And  the  proletarian  poet  Wladyslaw  Broniew- 
ski,  in  his  two  lyric  cycles,  “Bayonet  on  the 
Rifle”  (Bagnef^^  na  Bron)  and  “Complaining 
Tree”  (Drzewo  Rozpaczajace),  wrote  with 
masterful  simplicity  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
people. 

Other  poets  of  the  period  whose  activities 
should  be  mentioned  are:  Antoni  Slonimsky, 
“Age  of  Doom”  (Wie^  KlesJ^i);  St.  R.  Do- 
browolski,  “Pen  in  the  Tempest”  (Pioro  na 
Wichrze);  Czeslaw  Milosz,  “Rescue”  {Oca- 
lenie);  Wlodzimierz  Slobodnik,  “Home  in 
Fergana”  (Dom  w  Ferganie);  Tadeusz  Holuj, 
“Poems  from  a  Concentration  Camp”  {Wt- 
ersze  z  Ohozu);  Zbiegniew  Bienkowski, 
“Case  of  the  Imagination”  (Sprawa  Wyo- 
brazni).  There  are  also  the  so-called  “peas¬ 
ant  poets,”  who  write  for  the  weekly  “Village” 
(Wies):  Jozef  Andrzej  Frasik,  Stanislaw 
Ozga-Michalsloi,  Jan  Boleslaw  Ozog,  Stan¬ 
islaw  Nedza-Kubiniec,  and  others  whose 
source  of  inspiration  is  the  life  of  the  country 
folk. 

Immediately  after  the  war  a  large  number 
of  books  appeared  recording  experiences  in 
the  concentration  camps  and  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  people  under  the  German  occu¬ 
pation.  If  we  arrange  these  books  in  the 
order  of  their  artistic  importance,  we  must 
mention  first  Seweryna  Szmaglewska’s  Sinope 
Over  Birl^enau  (Dymy  nad  Birl(enau),  which 
was  translated  into  English  and  published  in 
1948  by  Henry  Holt.  Then  should  come 
Michal  Rusinek’s  “From  Barricades  to  the 
Valley  of  Hunger”  (z  Bary\ady  w  Doline 
Glodu),  Pawel  Hulka-Laskowski’s  “Moon 
Over  Cieszyn”  (Ksiezyc  nad  Cieszynem ),  and 
Krystyna  Zywulska’s  “I  Survived  Oswiecim” 
(Przezylam  Oswiecim).  Also  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  war  experiences  are  three  outstanding 
novels:  Kazimierz  Brandy’s  “Unconquered 
City”  (Miasto  Niepol^onane),  Stefan  Otwin- 
owski’s  “Inhuman  Time”  (Czas  Nieludzl(i), 
and  Pola  Gojawiezyska’s  “Prison  Bar”  (Kra- 
ta).  Then  there  are  the  active  novelists  of  the 
older  generation:  Zofia  Nalkowska,  whose 
“Medallions”  (Medaiiony)  is  a  masterpiece 
of  psychological  analysis  and  can  be  classed 
with  the  great  European  fiction;  Jaroslaw 
Iwaszkiewicz,  whose  two  collections,  “New 
Love”  (Nowa  Milosc)  and  “The  Old  Brick 
Kiln”  (Stara  Cegielnia),  are  examples  of  ex¬ 
cellent  short-story  technique;  Wladyslaw  Ko¬ 
walski,  Helena  ^guszewska,  and  Jerzy  Kor- 
nacki,  all  of  whom  are  working  on  new 
novels,  fragments  of  which  arc  appearing  in 
various  literary  publications.  Among  the 
younger  generation  the  most  talented  arc  prob¬ 


ably  Jerzy  Andrzejewski,  Adolf  Rudnicki, 
Tadeusz  Breza,  and  Stanislaw  Pictak,  who 
have  already  given  interesting  pictures  of  the 
changed  life  in  Poland. 

In  the  dramatic  field  we  must  mention  the 
timely  works  of  Leon  Kruezkowski,  author  of 
the  pre-war  novels  “Kordian  and  a  Churl” 
(Kordian  i  Cham)  and  “Traps”  (Sidla).  His 
political  play,  “Germans,”  has  been  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  several  European  capitals.  No  less  im¬ 
portant  is  young  Krzysztof  Gruszczynski,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  drama  “A  Good  Man”  (Dobry 
Czlowieh^) ,  which  portrays  the  class  struggle 
in  present-day  Poland.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
very  active  group  of  young  and  old  play¬ 
wrights  of  whom  the  most  prominent  arc 
Jerzy  Szaniawski  (“The  Two  'Hicatcrs,”  etc.); 
Maria  Dabrowska,  a  prominent  pre-war  novel¬ 
ist,  who  lately  produced  a  historical  drama 
called  “Stanislaw  and  Bogumil”;  Jerzy  Za- 
wicyski  (“The  Perfect  Husband,”  “Maslaw,” 
etc.);  Ludwik  Hieronim  Morstin  (“Penelope,” 
etc.);  Anna  Swirszczynska  (“Orpheus”); 
Krystyna  Grzybowska  (“The  Radiators”). 
Three  of  the  latest  plays  that  have  been 
praised  highly  by  the  press  arc  Stefan  Otwin- 
owski’s  “Easter,”  Kazimierz  Karcellc’s  “Par¬ 
rot,”  Adam  Wazyk’s  “The  Old  Mansion.” 
Wazyk  is  known  not  only  as  a  playwright 
but  as  a  poet  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  what 
is  called  “socialist  realism”  in  literature.  This 
movement  is  based  on  a  Marxist  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  life,  in  which  the  writer  or  artist  must 
employ  a  realistic  form  to  interpret  history  and 
current  events  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  proletariat.  The  birthplace  of  this  trend  is 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  godfather  is  Maxim 
Gorky,  and  its  style  is  a  “must”  for  all  writers 
in  the  East  European  countries. 

A  group  of  influential  critics  and  theoreti¬ 
cians  of  “socialist  realism”  arc  Stefan  Zolkicw- 
ski,  M.  Kicrezynska,  J.  Kot,  Markicwicz, 
Drewnowski,  Janiowowna,  Zmigrodzka,  and 
Kazimierz  Wyka,  the  last-named  of  whom 
only  rcccndy  switched  to  the  camp  of  Marxist 
literary  theoreticians. 

The  government  of  Poland,  realizing  the 
importance  of  literature  in  the  re-education 
of  the  masses,  has  taken  the  writers  under  its 
special  protection  and  gives  them  homes,  nu¬ 
merous  prizes,  stipends  and  other  material 
benefits,  so  that  writers  who  obey  orders  and 
follow  the  Marxist  line  have  become  one  of 
the  most  privileged  groups  in  the  country. 

Almost  two  years  ago,  at  the  initiative  of 
Jakub  Berman,  Under-Secretary  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ministers,  and  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
and  Art,  some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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writers  were  sent  to  various  industrial  and 
agricultural  establishments  to  live  with  the 
workers,  observe  them,  and  write  about  their 
work  and  life.  The  results  of  the  order  were 
immediate.  Various  magazines  published  short 
stories  and  fragments  of  novels  based  on  the 
life  of  the  working  people.  Before  the  war 
many  of  these  writers  had  occupied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  problems  of  the  middle  classes. 
Times  have  changed.  Poland  is  being  slowly 
but  surely  rebuilt  from  Marxist  blueprints, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  the  writer  to  do  but 
produce  accordingly. 

Mentioned  below  are  samples  of  the  crop 
resulting  from  the  “official  experiment.”  These 
factual  novels,  showing  phases  of  the  current 
activity,  have  priority  for  publication  over  all 
other  types  of  writing:  “Tractors  Conquer 
Spring”  (Tral(tory  Zdobeda  Wiosne),  by  Wi¬ 
told  Zalewski;  “Construction”  (Przy  Budo- 
wie),  by  Tadeusz  Konwicki;  “Miners”  (Gor- 
tticy),  by  Aleksander  Jackiewicz;  “No.  16 
Producing”  (No.  16  Produl(uje),  by  Jean 
Wilczek;  “The  Straight  Road”  (Prosta  Dro- 
ga),  by  Miroslaw  Kowalewski.  Many  old 
writers  have  adjusted  themselves  surprisingly 
well  to  the  new  trend.  Many  have  failed — but 
the  young  folks  are  taking  over. 

New  Yor\.  N.  Y. 

Victor  Hammer* s  Holderlin  Edition 

By  Alfred  Kelletat 

An  unusual  gift,  a  valuable  bibliophile  edition  f 
of  Holderlin’s  poems,  has  come  to  the  Hol¬ 
derlin  Archiv  through  the  kindness  of  Henry 
Regnery  of  Chicago,  who  so  often  has  con¬ 
cerned  himself  with  the  postwar  needs  of  Ger¬ 
man  libraries.  In  its  perfected  printing  the 
work  expresses  a  singular  appreciation  of  the 
poetry  of  Holderlin.  The  only  other  biblio¬ 
phile  editions  printed  in  Germany,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  volumes  of  elegies  and 
hymns  from  the  Bremer  Presse  (1922  and 
1924),  have  been  of  single  poems.  This  great 
edition,  printed  at  the  Stamperia  del  San- 
tuccio,  follows  the  best  tradition  of  worthy 
book  art  and  crowns  Victor  Hammer’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  work. 

The  massive  folio  volume,  distinctively 
bound  in  gray  paper,  is  printed  on  snow-white, 
hand-made  leaves  in  Mr.  Hammer’s  own  fine 
type.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  him 
that  we  see  the  poems  in  this  beautiful  form, 
for  we  know  from  Holderlin’s  correspondence 
with  Wilmans,  publisher  of  the  Sophocles 


translation,  the  significance  which  he  attached 
to  Schonheit  des  Druc\s.  Here  the  nobility 
of  the  poems  has  adequate  typographical  form 
and  the  reader  finds  the  long  lines  of  the  Archi- 
pelagus  which  fill  the  pages — thus  forming  a 
compact  block  of  type  of  deep  Hack  color — z 
strong  contrast  to  the  irregular  lines  and  slim 
columns  of  the  hymns. 

This  collection,  chronologically  arranged, 
includes  the  essential  part  of  Holderlin’s 
lyrics.  The  Jugendgedichte,  the  Tiibinger 
hymns,  and  the  poems  in  der  Vmnachtung  are 
excluded. -Various  former  critical  editions  have 
been  consulted  for  the  text,  and  the  orthogra¬ 
phy  is  standardized.  Scholarly  advice  was 
given  by  the  late  Professor  Karl  Victor.  It  is 
a  great  honor  for  the  Holderlin  Archiv  to  add 
such  a  distinguished  work  to  its  treasures. 

Director,  Holderlin- Archiv 
W iirttembergische  Landesbibliothek^ 
Schloss  Bebenhausen 
Schwaben,  Germany 
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Georges  Bernanos.  Un  mauvais  reve.  Paris. 
Plon.  1951.  253  pages.  300  fr. 

Works  of  departed  writers  belong  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  of  literary  history.  Correct  data  and 
information  on  their  origin  are  vital  for  perti¬ 
nent  appraisal.  Lately  there  have  been  all  too 
many  “last  works”  of  the  great  Catholic  au¬ 
thor.  JJn  mauvais  reve  is  by  no  means  the  last 
novel  Bernanos  ever  wrote,  but  it  is  much 
more  than  a  redeemed  fonds  de  tiroir.  This 
posthumously  published  work,  rediscovered, 
partly  reconstructed  and  condensed  (and  also 
tided,  it  seems)  by  Albert  Beguin  who  ad¬ 
ministers  Bernanos’  literary  remains,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  project  started  as  far  back  as 
1931  and  ready  in  its  present  form,  we  are 
told,  since  1935. 

Notwithstanding  the  competent  editing 
there  is  still  a  notable  break  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  book  which  thus  often  acquire 
an  almost  unrelated  life  of  their  own  on  seem¬ 
ingly  unconnected  or  non-integrated  levels. 
The  basic  aspects  of  the  plot  and  the  central 
figure  of  the  drug-addict  and  murderess  Si¬ 
mone  Alfieri  transparendy  overlap  with  ac¬ 
tion  and  climate  oi  Vn  crime,  Bernanos’  pa¬ 
thetic  but  unconvincing  attempt  at  writing  a 
roman  policier,  under  the  sordid  pressure  of 
poverty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fragments  of  the 
present  work  were  originally  intended  for  use 
in  Un  crime.  However,  the  mastery  of  the  dia¬ 
logue,  the  density  of  the  spiritual  drama,  and 
a  forcefully  conveyed  message  (“Toutes  les 
breches  ouvrent  sur  le  ciel”)  together  with 
other  unmistakable  and  authentic  Bernanosi- 
ana  make  Un  mauvais  reve  not  only  the  con¬ 
temporary  but  the  equal  in  conception  and 
composition  of  Journal  d’un  cure  de  campagne , 
Monsieur  Ouine  and  Nouvelle  histoire  de 
Mouchette,  and  therefore  a  significant  part  of 
his  particularly  creative  Majorca  period. 

Plot,  character  and  climate  are  almost  too 
familiar.  We  have,  indeed,  met  the  like  of 
Ganse,  Simone,  Olivier,  and  Philippe  in  Ber¬ 
nanos’  other  novels.  Once  again,  the  central 
concern  is  Fear,  the  uncovered  cancer  Lie, 
that  corrupting  “bad  dream,”  and,  as  in  his 
former  novels,  Satan’s  breed  coils  in  fits  and 
spasms  through  drug,  mania  and  perversion 
to  suicide  and  crime.  Hauntingly  conveyed, 
the  forces  of  evil,  with  overbearing  emphasis 
on  the  part  du  diable,  seem  triumphant,  but 
at  the  very  threshold  of  perdition  Charity,  mys¬ 


terious  and  gloriously  arbitrary,  has  the  final 
word  which,  however  sofdy  uttered,  is  evoca¬ 
tive  of  the  last  word  spoken  by  the  hero  of 
Journal  d’un  curS  de  campagne  (“Qu’cst-cc 
que  cela  fait ?  Tout  est  grace.”).  E.  E.  N. 

^  Martin  Buber.  Der  Weg  des  Menschen. 
Nach  der  chassidischen  Lehre.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Allert  de  Lange.  2nd  cd.,  1950.  45 
pages.  3.25  fl. 

- Pjade  in  Utopia.  Heidelberg.  Schnei¬ 
der.  1950.  248  pages.  7.80  dm. 

The  venerable  intellectual  leader  of  Zionism 
and  of  a  revitalized  Judaism  on  the  basis  of 
modern  Eastern  Chassidic  doctrine  sets  forth 
in  a  lecture  his  ideas  concerning  the  way  and 
ultimate  end  of  man.  His  interpretations  of 
the  simple  Chassidic  narratives  arc  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  seasoned  religious  wisdom.  The  major 
themes  and  stages  of  the  “human  way”  are 
self-reflection,  resolution,  self-determination, 
and  self-detachment. 

Buber’s  “Paths  in  Utopia”  discusses  in  sev¬ 
eral  lucid  chapters  the  various  phases  of  what 
the  Marxians  call  “Utopian  Socialism”  (Proud¬ 
hon,  Fourier,  Saint-Simon,  Kropotkin,  Lan- 
daucr,  etc.)  as  well  as  the  historical,  sociologi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  aspects  of  those  cooperative 
experiments  which  aim  at  a  renovation  of  so¬ 
ciety.  TTic  author  then  contrasts  the  tenets 
of  the  “utopian  socialists”  with  the  doctrin- 
arism  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin.  The  final 
chapter  presents  an  arresting  account  of  the 
coojDerativc  village  communities  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  For  Buber,  the  advocate  of  socialistic 
Zionism,  Jerusalem  beckons  as  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  alternative  to  the  materialistic  collectiv¬ 
ism  of  Moscow. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanjord  University 

^  Andre  Carneiro.  Angulo  e  Face.  Sao 
Paulo.  Cadernos  do  Clube  de  Poesia.  1949. 
34  pages. 

This  volume,  slim  though  it  be,  is  nonetheless 
sufficient  to  reveal  one  of  the  finest  poetic 
temperaments  to  appear  in  Brazil  in  recent 
years.  Sr.  Carneiro  writes  at  all  times  simply 
and  concisely,  and  frequently  achieves  a  pe¬ 
culiar  felicity  of  expression.  He  finds  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  most  commonplace  subjects:  water, 
school,  a  brief  liaison,  man’s  daily  round;  yet 
his  verse  possesses  an  evocative  and  emotional 
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power  which  is  truly  extraordinary.  One  can 
only  hope  that  so  admirable  a  beginning  may 
be  followed  by  other  works  which  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  author  in  the  front  rank  of  poets 
writing  in  his  country  today. 

Ralph  Edward  Dimmicl( 
Northwestern  University 

M  Ernst  Robert  Curtius.  Kritische  Essays 
zur  europdischen  Literatur.  Bern.  Francke. 
1950.  440  pages.  16.50  Sw.  fr. 

Curtius  is  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  contem¬ 
porary  scholars.  The  present  volume  indicates 
something  of  his  extraordinary  range  of  in¬ 
terests  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  that 
a  great  scholar  can  combine  the  extensive  and 
the  intensive.  The  eighteen  essays  treat  of  one 
classical  author,  five  German,  two  French, 
three  Spanish,  and  two  American,  but  in  part 
they  are  studies  in  comparative  literature  and 
are  concerned  with  the  relationship  of  an  au¬ 
thor  to  other  literatures  than  his  own  and  to 
general  trends  in  European  thought.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  French  novel,  one 
on  Toynbee’s  theory  of  history,  and  an  account 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  ship  Argo  in  Euro¬ 
pean  literatures.  Readers  of  Curtius’  profound 
work  on  Balzac  will  turn  to  the  present  es¬ 
say,  and  American  readers  will  prize  his 
Emerson  and  find  his  interpretation  of  T.  S. 
Eliot  an  intellectual  challenge. 

Curtius’  scholarship  resides  in  no  seques¬ 
tered  academe;  the  essays  are  alive  with  mean¬ 
ing  for  our  contemporary  world;  for  example, 
in  the  essay  on  Ortega  y  Gasset  he  speaks  to 
the  youth  of  his  own  country — though  his 
message  is  really  universal:  it  is  essential  to 
find  a  secure  foundation  for  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 

Princeton,  N.  /. 

*  Ludwig  Curtius.  Deutsche  und  anti^e 
Welt.  Lebenserinnerungen.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt.  1950.  531  pages. 
16.80  dm. 

This  autobiography  of  one  of  the  great  hu¬ 
manists  of  our  time  shows  that,  in  spite  of  all, 
the  heritage  of  Goethe,  Humboldt,  and  Burck- 
hardt  survives.  With  an  unsurpassed  mastery 
of  language  he  both  describes  and  analyzes 
the  stages  of  his  career  from  his  youth  in 
Augsburg  through  the  years  of  learning  and 
teaching  to  the  crowning  of  his  life  as  director 
of  the  German  Archeological  Institute  in 
Rome.  Behind  the  personal  experiences  the 
author  makes  us  see  the  general  issues  of  the 
time  and  the  background  of  the  forces  which 
brought  Europe  to  her  present  abyss. 


As  a  real  humanist,  Curtius  was  able  to  com¬ 
bine  the  ivory  tower  of  scholarship  with  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  war  and  in  the  political 
and  social  questions  of  these  years  of  crisis. 
Many  of  the  leading  contemporaries  crossed 
his  path,  among  them  Naumann  and  Musso¬ 
lini,  Hofmannsthal  and  Furtwangler.  Curtius’ 
art  is  paramount  in  presenting  the  atmosphere 
of  the  places  which  meant  most  to  him,  the 
towns  of  his  Bavarian  homeland,  the  univer¬ 
sities  where  he  taught:  Erlangen,  Freiburg, 
and  Heidelberg,  and  above  all,  the  inner  sanc¬ 
tum  of  western  civilization,  Rome,  to  whose 
glory  his  lines  add  a  new  leaf. 

Eelix  M.  Wassermann 
Illinois  College 

*  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  This  Is  the  Hour. 

H.  T.  Lowe-Porter,  Frances  Fawcett,  trs. 

New  York.  Viking.  1951. 516  pages.  $3.95. 
A  powerful  historical  epic,  a  turbulent  Sym- 
phonie  jantastique  with  Reason  wielding  the 
baton.  Glory  and  misery,  sensuality,  gloom, 
and  agitation  mingle  in  the  powerful  but  sink¬ 
ing  Spain  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Interplay  of  masterfully  drawn  figures, 
the  sybarites  and  intriguers  who  made  up  the 
court  of  Charles  IV;  confrontation  of  absolut¬ 
ism,  liberalism,  the  masses,  and  the  imperious 
Church  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  auto-da-fe. 

The  daemonic  genius  of  Francisco  Goya 
comes  dramatically  to  view  in  his  fateful  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  mysterious,  Janus-faced  Dona 
Cayetana,  Duchess  of  Alba,  the  sphinx-like 
original  of  the  painting  of  the  Maja.  His  hatred 
of  her  and  his  love  for  her  illumine  Goya’s 
work,  and  his  ardent  masterpieces  rise  hril- 
liandy  and  breathlessly  to  the  decisive  climax 
of  the  Capricho.  Obsessed  with  devilish  fear, 
struggling  titanically  at  the  peak  of  his  fame, 
Goya  paints  his  way  to  confidence  and  free¬ 
dom.  His  work,  at  the  same  time  uncannily 
gloomy  and  joyously  constructive,  becomes  a 
symbol  of  his  Spain.  From  his  recognition  of 
the  function  of  the  artist  as  thinker,  he  syn¬ 
thesizes  fancy  and  reason  and  becomes  a 
philosophical-artistic  rebel.  His  work  declares 
war  against  inquisitions,  absolutism,  oppres¬ 
sion;  it  fights  for  freedom. 

From  his  first  page  to  his  last,  Feucht- 
wanger’s  quiedy  gripping  phrase  lifts  the 
trembling,  dynamic  crescendo  of  a  dramatic 
action.  This  analytic  illumination  of  Goya’s 
work  through  the  medium  of  the  epic  achieves 
a  mysterious  union  of  the  artistic  genres.  In 
the  humanized  Goya,  in  this  triumph  of  rea¬ 
son,  history  and  the  historical  novel  are  mir¬ 
rored.  Lion  Feuchtwanger’s  ripe  interpreta- 
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tion  and  masterful  narrative  skill  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  of  supreme  epic  art. 

F.  S.  Gross  hut 
West  New  Yor\,  N.  /. 

^  Nicolai  Hartmann,  Philosophie  der  Natur. 
Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1950.  xx-f-709  pages. 
30  dm. 

This  voluminous  treatise  is  a  first  study  on  the 
special  fundamental  concepts  (categories) 
throughout  our  scientifically  disclosed  physi¬ 
cal  reality.  In  the  German  original  it  is  de¬ 
liberately  named  “Abriss,”  not  “Grundriss” 
by  the  scrupulously  exact  author,  and  philoso- 
pher<ritic.  Here  at  the  same  time  are  to  be 
found  a  beginning  and  an  ending.  In  a  way, 
this  book  concludes  Hartmann’s  general  On¬ 
tology  started  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  denoted  as  Vol.  IV  of  that  important 
analytic  series.  On  the  other  hand,  it  opens  a 
new  problem:  to  find  a  full  inventory  of  all 
possible  ON<ategories  including  those  of 
spiritual  value — a  perennial  desideratum  of 
all  philosophy.  Summarizing,  this  is  a  fine, 
lucid,  and  penetrating  work  by  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  contemporary  German  think¬ 
ers.  Walter  MecKauer 

New  Yorlt^,  N.  Y. 

*  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Die  Atriden-T etra- 
logie.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1949. 
271  pages.  12  dm. 

This  volume  contains  the  entire  Iphigenia 
cycle  of  dramas  consisting  of  Iphigenie  in 
Aulis  (1942),  Agamemnons  Tod  (1942), 
Elel^tra  (1944),  and  Iphigenie  in  Delphi 
(1940).  It  represents  the  culmination  of 
Hauptmann’s  constant  preoccupation  with 
Hellenism  and  Greek  drama  since  his  earliest 
plans  for  a  Lykpphron  drama  during  Breslau 
student  days.  Hauptmann’s  journey  to  Greece 
in  1907  affirmed  and  fixed  forever  an  in¬ 
tuitive  kinship  with  the  Hellenic  world  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  dramatic  art.  Henceforth  his 
motto  was:  “Ein  ganzer  Deutscher — ein  hal- 
ber  Hellene,” 

The  Iphigenia  theme  was  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  this  tetralogy.  What  has  become 
the  final  drama  in  this  sequence  was  written 
first.  During  the  following  four  years  of 
World  War  II,  Hauptmann  portrayed  the 
eternal  problems  of  human  guilt  and  human 
tragedy  in  the  destructive  conflict  among  the 
Greeks.  In  a  sense  the  writing  of  these  dramas 
was  a  flight  from  reality,  a  flight  to  the  realm 
of  Antiquity,  where,  however,  Hauptmann 
found  the  same  bloodshed  and  human  hatreds. 


These  dramas,  Hauptmann’s  last  ones, 
written  after  a  lifetime  of  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition,  have  nothing  of  the  pseudo-classical 
spirit  of  18th  century  French  plays  or  of  the 
un-Greek  concept  of  Humanitdt  extolled  by 
Goethe.  They  exemplify  dramatic  conflict  as 
Hauptmann  had  begun  to  understand  it  when 
he  first  saw  the  chasms  of  the  Phaedriades  at 
Delphi  forty  years  before.  With  a  vigor  that 
belied  the  poet’s  age  Hauptmann  succeeded 
perhaps  in  achieving  a  task  that  he  contem¬ 
plated  in  his  notebooks  many  years  before: 
“Die  kosmische  Kraft  der  alten  Tragodic 
wiedererringen,  ware  eine  Aufgabe.” 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

®  Karl  Jaspers.  Vernunft  und  Widervernunft 
in  unserer  Zeit.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1950.  71 
pages.  3.80  dm. 

These  three  Gastvorlesungen  were  delivered 
in  1950,  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
which  had  invited  its  famous  former  staff 
member,  who  two  years  ago  accepted  a  call 
to  the  University  of  Basel.  Using  Marxism 
and  Psychoanalysis  as  two  prototypes  of 
Widervernunft,  Jaspers,  as  he  has  done  in 
several  larger  publications,  sets  forth  his  “phil¬ 
osophic  faith”  as  the  embodiment  of  genuine 
Vernunft  and  as  a  cure-all  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  maladies  of  the  age.  The  critical 
arguments  reveal  both  the  strength  and  the 
weaknesses  of  Jaspers’  thinking:  his  intense 
moral  idealism  and,  on  the  negative  side,  his 
vagueness  in  metaphysical  problems,  his  pro¬ 
pensity  to  sweeping  generalizations,  his  al¬ 
most  servile  dependence  on  Kant’s  dicta  and, 
as  a  consequence,  his  cryptofideism. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Rudolf  Kassner.  Die  Nacht  des  ungebor- 
genen  Lebens.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1950.  247 
pages.  9.50  dm. 

“There  is  no  absolute  without  image.”  Kass¬ 
ner  here  pursues  this  central  theme  of  his 
physiognomic  theory  in  a  number  of  short 
writings,  each  a  mixture  of  essay,  short  story, 
dialogue,  and  monologue.  Kassner  himself  in 
a  postscript  calls  them  dramas,  developments 
of  a  particular  idea  of  conflict  through  the  use 
of  manifold  imagery.  But  he  is  no  storyteller. 
True  European  that  he  is,  his  ideas  interfere 
with  his  sense  of  situation,  or  rather,  unlike 
Henry  James  for  instance,  he  sees  in  a  situation 
not  “the  story  in  it”  but  an  idea. 

Nonetheless,  for  once  a  puUisher  is  guilty 
of  understatement  in  his  publicity  when,  as 
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here,  he  claims  Kassner’s  literary  position  to 
be  “in  the  neighborhood”  of  that  of  Rilke  and 
Hofmannsthal.  The  latter  two,  for  all  their 
sensitivity  and  intelligence,  were  sad,  that  is, 
bewildered  men,  perhaps  because  they  sensed 
that  their  imagery  was  too  traditional  to  be 
commensurate  with  their  imagination  and 
experience.  Kassner,  possessed  of  the  same 
sense,  is  much  more  conscious  of  it  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  courage,  remarkable  independence, 
and  great  serenity,  from  where  his  neighbors 
leave  off:  Without  being  a  word-coiner,  he 
gives  his  language  a  new,  specific,  and  highly 
personal  meaning.  He  achieves  a  lucidity  of 
thought  and  of  image  not  unlike  Kafka’s 
except  that  Kassner’s  images  are  in  fact  highly 
developed  concepts  of  his  philosophy. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Swarthmore  College 

Carlo  Levi.  Uorologio.  Torino.  Einaudi. 
1950.  361  pages.  1,000  1. 

The  latest  literary  work  by  the  author  of 
Christ  Stopped  at  Eboli  defies  even  approxi¬ 
mative  classification.  It  may  perhaps  best  be 
compared  to  an  immense  fresco,  done  with  a 
rich  palette,  in  which  arc  depicted  in  their 
minutest  details  the  events — great  and  small — 
witnessed  by  Carlo  Levi  during  the  three  days 
and  nights  of  November  1945  when  the  Parri 
Cabinet  fell  and  the  political  life  of  Italy  came 
to  a  decisive  turning  point. 

The  pivotal  scene  of  Parri’s  announcement 
of  his  resignation  is  preceded,  followed,  and 
surrounded  by  a  complex  scries  of  episodes, 
vignettes,  and  flashbaclis  in  which  figure  a 
vast  array  of  wcll-limncd  characters.,  the  whole 
forming  a  composite  picture  where  past  and 
present,  lines  and  colors,  men  and  things 
merge  to  produce  a  vivid  impression  of  time- 
lessncss  and  of  man’s  eternal  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom. 

Many  of  the  characters  and  scenes — the  end 
of  a  spy,  a  dog  watching  over  the  body  of  his 
master,  the  waiter  Giacinto,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
Rome  seen  from  a  window,  to  mention  but  a 
few — can  not  easily  be  forgotten.  They  pulsate 
with  life  and  color,  and  have  a  plastic  quality 
which  reveals  the  skillful  use  to  which  Levi 
can  put  his  combined  talents  as  writer  and 
painter.  Michele  Cantarella 

Smith  College 

^  Claude-Edmonde  Magny.  Histoire  du 
roman  franfais  depuis  1918.  Vol.  I.  Paris. 
Scuil.  1950.  350  pages.  480  fr. 

Much  praise  and  a  literary  prize  have  already 
been  bestowed  upon  this  widely  discussed  work 


by  a  brilliant  representative  of  the  younger 
generation  of  French  literary  critics.  It  docs 
not  detract  from  her  intellectual  integrity  and 
sincere  striving  to  do  justice  to  the  writers 
discussed  that  Claude-Edmonde  Magny  cheer¬ 
fully  admits  to  the  bias  of  her  age  group.  She 
knows  that  one  contemporary  critic’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  the  verdict  of  history;  but  future 
literary  historians  will  have  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  her  aNe  analyses,  searching,  lucid,  with 
an  occasional  touch  of  cruelty.  Her  funda¬ 
mental  approach  is  philosophical;  she  is  often 
close  to  adopting  and  endorsing  the  Existen¬ 
tialist  oudook  and  perspective;  she  disdains 
the  historical  method  of  investigation  because 
any  evaluation  of  the  past,  be  it  the  most 
recent,  implies  an  engagement  on  behalf  of 
the  observer  and  therefore  the  inescapable  slant 
of  such  commitment.  She  more  than  frowns 
upon  the  Surrealists,  who  stand  accused  of 
creative  sterility,  but  she  has  no  particular 
tenderness  either  for  such  authors  as  Girau- 
doux,  Mauriac,  Martin  du  Gard,  and  even 
Gide,  whom  she  considers  prisoners  of  tra¬ 
ditionalism  and  suspects  of  lacking  truly 
strong,  future-building  convictions. 

This  stimulating  book  conveys  all  this  and 
much  more  with  the  intellectual  verve  of  the 
thoroughly  read  and  well  equipped  author  of 
L’dge  du  roman  amiricain  and  with  many 
clever  and  striking  coinings  in  the  vein  of  such 
arresting  and  immediately  revealing  chapter 
and  sub-chapter  headings  as  “Jacques  Riviere 
le  trop  caressant,”  “Le  Nijinsky  du  roman: 
Jean  Giraudoux,”  “Roger  Martin  du  Gard  ou 
les  limites  d’un  monde  sans  envers.”  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Gide’s  Les  faux-monnayeurs,  espe¬ 
cially  the  unmasking  of  the  proeSdi  of  **mise 
en  abymey  is  by  far  the  most  penetrating  study 
we  have  ever  read.  Part  II  of  this  fascinating 
investigation  of  an  epoch  and  a  genre  is 
eagerly  expected.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Thomas  Mann.  Der  Erwdhlte.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1951. 322  pages.  15  dm. 
“Only  those  who  need  it  much  more  than 
others  make  a  name  for  themselves  in  this 
world  of  human  beings.”  Here  we  have  the 
quintessence  of  this  somewhat  strange  but 
deeply  humane  narrative  which  Thomas 
Mann  wrote  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  Doctor  Faustus.  This  is 
perhaps  Thomas  Mann’s  most  sincere  confes¬ 
sion  revealing  the  mystery  of  his  literary 
product  in  all  its  bitter-sweet  ambivalence. 
It  is  pronounced  in  that  starding  but  pro¬ 
foundly  moving  mingling  of  meekness  and 
pride  which  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  Mann’s. 
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This  book,  badly  misunderstood  even  by 
some  enlightened  critics,  is  not  only  deeply 
steeped  in  the  best  tradition  of  Judeo-Christian 
prophetism,  but  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest 
Catholic  pronunciamentos  of  our  time — iron¬ 
ically  composed  by  one  of  our  foremost  lib¬ 
erals.  Its  brilliandy  developed  thesis  is  at  first 
shocking,  but  when  meditated  reveals  in  its 
ethical  and  religious  radicalism  inspired  in¬ 
sight:  God  chooses  for  his  most  adequate  rep¬ 
resentative  on  earth  none  but  the  greatest  sin¬ 
ner,  because  only  such  a  man  is  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  judge  failure  and  frailty  in  their 
terrible  scope  of  moral  perversion. 

All  this  is  dealt  with  in  a  charming  and 
highly  poetic  manner,  and  if  the  language  used 
by  Mann’s  monastic  chronicler  is  full  of  out¬ 
landish  arabesques,  it  always  fits  the  situa¬ 
tion  depicted  by  that  cleric  (who  is,  by  all 
means,  less  problematic  a  figure  than  Serenus 
Zeitbloom  in  Dol(tor  Faustus). 

In  the  treatment  of  guilt  inherent  in  life 
itself — the  “innocent  guilt”  of  the  original 
sin — Mann  returns  more  consistently  than  ever 
to  his  Schopenhauer ian  and  Wagnerian  be¬ 
ginnings.  But  these  pessimistic  features  are 
dissolved  by  the  reassuring  revelation  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  Faust:  “Wer  immer  strebend  sich  be- 
miiht,  den  konnen  wir  erlosen.” 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

tf  Walter  von  Molo.  Zu  neuem  Tag.  Berlin. 

Schmidt.  1950.  291  pages.  9  dm. 

It  is  the  man  Walter  von  Molo  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  this  book,  the  man  who  sits  in  judgment 
on  himself  and  his  age.  It  seems  to  him  that 
a  particularly  appropriate  time  for  the  task 
is  a  night  deep  in  the  winter  of  the  unhappy 
year  1945.  He  has  given  the  book  a  setting 
like  that  of  his  most  successful  work,  the 
Fridericus.  During  the  period  between  twi¬ 
light  and  dawn,  the  events  which  have  most 
importance  for  his  spiritual  development  file 
past  the  reviewing-stand  of  his  memory,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  souvenirs  accumulated  in  his 
Murnau  study. 

The  following  passage  from  the  book 
throws  light  on  the  spirit  of  the  work:  “There 
is  something  cruelly  comical  about  the  transi¬ 
tory  bards  of  any  period.  But  it  takes  time 
to  discover  this.  There  is  a  terribly  painful  in¬ 
terval  before  one  is  able  to  distinguish  the 
day-flies  from  the  writers  who  will  live  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the 
daily  newspapers  where  the  day-flies  have  their 
fling  . . .  before  one  develops  the  great  shame¬ 
lessness,  the  courage  to  act  and  speak  exaedy 


as  one  feels — without  regard  for  other  men. 
Not  till  then  is  one  on  the  road  to  becoming 
a  real  writer.”  Willibald  Kohler 

Bad  Wiessee,  Germany 

W  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Papeles  sobre  Veldz- 
quez  y  Goya.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occi- 
dente.  1950.  312  pages.  50  ptas. 

Essays  may  possess  a  certain  informality,  and 
in  the  present  collection  of  “Papers,”  Ortega  y 
Gasset  further  heightens  this  casual  note  by 
assembling  various  prefatory  remarks  and 
provocative  articles  that  he  wrote  circa  1943 
on  Velasquez,  a  development  of  arresting  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  seventeenth  century  letters,  diaries, 
and  official  records,  la  Espana  cducinante  y 
alucinada,  excerpts  culled  with  the  skill  of  an 
encyclopddiste,  thoughts  on  Goya,  and  lecture 
notes  from  a  sojourn  in  San  Sebastian.  Yet 
such  is  the  author’s  synthesizing  genius  that 
the  impression  the  book  leaves  is  integral:  a 
vigorously  painted  canvas  of  Spanish  life  ac¬ 
centuated  by  Ortega’s  colorful  considerations 
on  philc:.yphy,  aesthetics,  history,  literature, 
psychology,  economic  theory,  and  politics. 

Melva  Lind 
Miami  University 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Ancorajes.  Mexico.  Te- 
zonde.  1951.  132  pages.  $0.90  (u.s.) 
Alfonso  Reyes  in  recent  years  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  his  vast  literary  production,  scattered 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  both  in  Europe 
and  the  Americas.  The  result  has  been  vari¬ 
ous  volumes  of  poetry,  stories,  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  and  philosophical  vagaries.  In  Ancorajes 
are  brought  together  many  short  essays  for¬ 
merly  published  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico  between  1928  and  1948.  The  two  most 
extensive,  comprising  some  ten  pages  each, 
deal  with  poetic  concepts,  a  clever  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  thought  that  poems  are  made  with 
words,  not  ideas.  Without  imagination  and  a 
feeling  for  the  musicality  of  words  no  poetry 
is  possible. 

The  last  essay  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
with  a  fellow  philosopher  over  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Husserl  and  phenomenology.  It  is 
composed  of  six  short  articles  written  in  a 
period  of  six  years,  but  well  related  as  if 
planned  for  later  collection.  The  essays  gath¬ 
ered  in  Ancorajes  are  delightful  philosophical 
musings,  reminiscent  of  Senor  Reyes’  read¬ 
ings  and  cultural  activities.  He  rereads  Don 
Quijote  and  finds  enjoyment  not  experienced 
before,  as  is  the  case  with  any  lover  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  who  reads  him  for  a  second  time.  These 
articles,  written  in  a  light  vein,  contain  many 
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interesting  allusions  to  Mallarm^  and  Baude¬ 
laire,  and  other  poets  who  left  their  imprint 
on  Reyes  during  his  sojourn  in  the  French 
capital. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

Rene  Schickele.  Die  Flaschenpost.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Claassen.  1950.  220  pages. 
Schickele’s  posthumously  published  novel  is 
indeed  a  Flaschenpost  entrusted  to  the  raging 
seas  of  a  mad  age.  It  carries  an  urgent  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  blind  idlers  ashore,  destined  to 
become  the  next  and  last  victims  of  the  Unter- 
gang  des  Abendlandes.  The  Alsace-born  au¬ 
thor,  who  was  one  of  the  few  authentic  and 
truly  great  Europeans  of  our  time,  and  knew 
well  the  foolish  hearts  and  ways  of  Man,  that 
Social  Failure,  affirms  that  for  a  human  and 
humane  individual  in  our  world  there  is  no 
other  place  to  hide  than  the  insane  asylum 
which  holds  the  only  promise  of  “freedom 
from  fear.”  Brilliantly  conveyed  in  typical  and 
still  somewhat  Expressionistic  Kurzstil  fash¬ 
ion,  this  paradox  is  the  core  of  the  story.  Its 
message  (“Ich  will  endlich  allein  sein”)  is  told 
by  the  transparently  named  hero  Richard 
Wolke  (“Segler  der  Liifte”)  who  is  obsessed 
by  his  “mission”  as  an  “anarchist”  to  “elimi¬ 
nate”  the  pseudo-Alphonso  XIII  (of  Spain) 
alias  Casimir  Castro,  terrorist. 

The  author  of  Das  Erbe  am  Rhein  and  the 
unforgettable  prose  jewel  Meine  Freundin  Lo 
has  added,  with  these  tender  and  yet  cruel 
pages  of  bitter-sweet  charm,  another  litde  mas¬ 
terpiece  to  make  him  gratefully  remembered. 
Such  a  drink,  altogether  spritzig  and  herb, 
must  be  sampled  by  connoisseurs.  But  any  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  last  of  the  lost  Europeans 
will  agree  with  the  publisher’s  apt  statement: 
“In  Rene  Schickele  halt  cin  spates,  sich  grau- 
sam  zersersetzendes  Europa  noch  cinmal  den 
Atem  an.  So  verfiigt  cr  tiber  Glanz  und  Schon- 
heit  einer  reifen,  herbsdichen  Kultur.” 

The  fitting  motto  from  Jean  Paul  “In  den 
oflenen  Sargen  schlaft  nichts  mehr  als  die 
Kinder,”  reminded  us  in  juxtaposition  with 
Schickele’s  topic  and  message  that  in  his  splen¬ 
did  anthology  of  German  verse  Das  Vermdeht- 
nis  (see  B.  A.  24:2,  p.  169)  he  had  dared  to 
include  Herwegh’s  poem  Holderlin  with  its 
revealing  lines  about  the  genius: 

Doch  bicibt  ihm  treu  die  Gottheit  zugeschworen; 

Sie  legt  am  bosen  Tag  dem  armen  Kinde 

Mit  wcicher  Hand  urns  Aug  des  Wahnsinns  Binde, 

Da$$  er  nie  sahe,  was  das  Herz  verloren. 

E.  E.  N. 


*  Ignazio  Silone.  II  seme  sotto  la  neve.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1950.  514  pages.  1,000  1. 

Here,  just  ten  years  after  it  appeared  in  a 
dozen  languages  other  than  his  own,  we  have 
in  poetic  justice,  the  original  of  Silone’s  Seed 
Beneath  the  Snow.  As  we  all  remember,  this 
sequel  to  Bread  and  Wine  shows  us  Silone 
increasingly  sure  that  the  answer  to  the  social 
proUem  is  a  Christian  anarchist  one.  As  is 
often  the  case,  the  “good”  characters  are  less 
incisively  drawn  than  the  “bad”  ones,  and  the 
plot  is  less  compact  than  that  of  the  litde  mas¬ 
terpiece  Fontamara.  The  complete  absence  of 
rhetoric  or  “fine  writing”  has  made  Silone  the 
object  of  barbed  criticism  from  some  of  his 
fellow  Italian  writers  who  found  the  Fascist 
dictatorship  less  objectionable  than  he.  It  is 
a  refreshing  experience  in  these  funereal  fifties 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  times,  which  then 
seemed  turbulent  enough,  when  Nazi-Fascism 
was  the  foe  and  the  issue  joined  a  clear-cut  one. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Martin  Turnell.  The  Novel  in  France. 
New  York.  New  Directions.  1951.  xv-|- 
432  pages  5  plates.  $4.25. 

This  critical  report  of  the  British  essayist  on 
the  novel  in  France  is  an  unusually  interesting 
piece  of  literary  discussion.  The  point  of  de¬ 
parture  can  be  found  in  Andre  Gide’s  answer 
to  the  question:  Which  arc  your  ten  favorite 
French  novels  (1913)?  This  book  gives  Mr. 
Turnell’s  choice:  it  presents  in  seven  chapters 
Stendhal  and  Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Proust,  but 
also  in  elaborate  essays  Mme  de  La  Fayette, 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  Chodcrlos  de  Laclos. 
Mr.  Turnell’s  presentation  is  therefore  entire¬ 
ly  unorthodox.  His  two  great  masters  are 
Stendhal  and  Proust;  he  respects  Mme  de  La 
Fayette  highly,  and  is  very  critical  of  Balzac 
and  Flaubert.  Thus,  this  book  invites  a  spirited 
and  vivid  discussion  of  material  that  has  almost 
become  stale  in  the  course  of  time.  It  contains 
also  a  prologue  about  the  language  of  fiction, 
which  is  Mr.  Turnell’s  critical  creed,  an  epi¬ 
logue  about  French  dialogue,  which  summar¬ 
izes  the  arguments,  a  bibliography  and  an  in¬ 
dex.  A  lively  book. 

Frederic^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

*  Vcrcors.  Les  yeux  et  la  lumibre.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  New  ed.,  1950.  251  pages. 
270  fr. 

Six  short  stories  by  the  author  of  Les  silences 
de  la  mer.  Six  short  stories  without  visible  con¬ 
nection  between  them,  but  each  presenting  a 
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character  who  incarnates  man-abstraction, 
“man  (as  the  author  puts  it  in  his  preface)  the 
ethic  animal,  who  differs  from  the  rest  of 
creation  because  he  tries  to  lead  a  life  directed 
by  his  own  will.”  Each  story  shows  a  man 
struggling  and  planning  in  order  to  force 
events  to  obey  his  will,  but  finally  giving  way 
to  a  spontaneous  instinctive  behavior,  quite 
contrary  to  his  first  wishes.  So  the  six  heroes 
are  after  all  but  a  single  one,  this  abstract 
character  called  Man. 

Every  story:  La  Vinus  de  Solare,  Les  mots, 
Un  mensonge  politique,  Agir  selon  sa  pensSe, 
Le  dementi,  and  Meurtre  sans  importance  is 
breath-taking,  well  built  up,  well  presented, 
well  narrated.  They  are  all  reminiscent  of  fa¬ 
miliar  scenes  in  which  the  marionettes  of  Ver- 
cors  act  and  move,  revealing  that  the  author 
was  a  painter  before  he  became  a  writer.  Al¬ 
though  Vercors  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  and,  in  his  preface,  declares  that  he 
does  not  deal  with  the  problems  of  meta¬ 
physics,  each  of  these  stories  confronts  the  read¬ 
er  with  truly  interesting  philosophical  and 
metaphysical  problems. 

Edmond  de  ]aive 
Gulf  Parf^  College 

*  Tarjei  Vesaas.  Signedet.  Oslo.  Gyldendal. 
1950.  274  pages.  11.25  kr. 

With  this  penetrating  book  Tarjei  Vesaas  has 
further  solidified  his  prominent  position 
among  present-day  Norwegian  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  writers,  already  well  estaWished  by  his 
earlier  works,  and  especially  by  his  later  novels. 
The  action  of  his  new  novel  takes  place  among 
the  passengers  and  the  personnel  at  a  railroad 
station,  while  the  train  stands  ready  to  leave, 
and  the  plot  is,  therefore,  on  the  surface,  very 
limited  in  scope.  However,  through  the  au¬ 
thor’s  rare  insight  and  imagination,  the  story 
takes  on  a  far  wider  and  deeper  significance 
and  becomes  highly  symbolic  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  and  turbulent  age.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  his  later  works,  is  a  strong  moral  under¬ 
current,  and  the  style  is  equally  characteristic 
in  its  naturalness  and  poetic  quality. 

Richard  Becl^ 
University  of  North  Dal{ota 

*  Simon  Vestdijk.  De  kellner  en  de  leven- 
den.  Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1949.  319 
pages.  7.90  g. 

With  this  novel  the  author  has  achieved  a 
place  among  the  world’s  significant  contempo¬ 
rary  authors.  Its  topic,  the  Last  Judgment, 
would  challenge  the  talents  of  any  writer.  But, 
to  present  this  fatal  event  as  it  is  depicted  in 


the  Bible,  in  the  frame  of  modern  technical 
development  and  present-day  concepts  of  psy¬ 
chology,  as  a  well-balanced  narrative,  is  still 
more  difficult.  Yet  Vestdijk  has  succeeded  in 
doing  just  that. 

For  a  long  time,  as  is  clear  in  his  lersche 
nachten,  again  in  his  sonnet  cycle  Madonna 
met  de  val\en,  and  most  clearly  in  his  De 
toehpmst  der  religie,  the  author  has  been  vexed 
with  religious  problems  and  with  doctrinal  dis¬ 
putes,  and  this  novel  is  further  proof  of  his 
interest  in  those  matters. 

With  great  power  of  imagination  Vestdijk 
pictures  the  experiences  and  reactions  of  an 
average  group  of  middle<lass  apartment- 
dwellers  on  their  way  to  Hell,  where  they 
finally  come  face  to  face  with  Satan  himself. 
The  Devil  requires  them  to  forswear  God  to 
save  themselves  from  the  horrors  of  body  and 
soul  of  which  they  arc  given  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
view.  They  have  been  gradually  prepared  for 
this  ordeal  and  have  been  confessing  their  sins 
to  one  another,  at  first  in  a  rather  perfunctory 
way  but  later  in  all  seriousness.  With  a  mas¬ 
ter  hand  Vestdijk  reveals  these  characters  in  all 
their  shallowness,  hypocrisy,  fears,  and  desires. 
Yet,  whether  from  fear  or  from  real  convic¬ 
tion,  when  facing  the  Devil  they  flady  refuse 
to  give  up  their  faith. 

At  first  the  book  seems  a  frivolous  farce, 
but  gradually  it  gains  momentum  until  it 
reaches  its  powerful  culmination.  Narrow¬ 
minded  readers  might  find  blasphemy  in  it, 
yet  persons  with  deep-seated  convictions  will 
find  these  purified  and  strengthened  by  the 
reading.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

^  Jakob  Wassermann.  Bel(enntnisse  und 
Begegnungen.  Bamberg.  Bamberger  Rei¬ 
ter.  1950.  159  pages.  6.80  dm. 

Collected  from  previous  publications  and 
edited  by  Paul  Stockicin  are  nine  essays  of 
fluctuating  quality.  Marta  Karlwcis  in  her 
biography  of  Wassermann  describes  the  grand 
reception  of  his  Rede  uber  Humanitdt.  The 
lecture  is  the  highlight  of  this  collection.  Hu- 
manus  is  the  vision  of  the  man  who  has  quite 
left  behind  that  “lassitude  of  the  heart”  which 
Wassermann  considers  the  chief  sin  of  mod¬ 
ern  society.  Admirers  of  Hugo  von  Hofmanns¬ 
thal  find  a  deft  portrait  by  a  good  friend.  Ap¬ 
preciative  notes  on  Goethe’s  Elective  Affinities 
and  on  Joseph  Conrad’s  treatment  of  the  sea, 
together  with  some  autobiographical  material, 
round  out  the  volume. 

Max  Selin  ger 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Books  in  French,  see  ^'Head-Liners'* ) 


Rcne-Marill  Aibcres.  La  rivolte  des  icri- 
vains  d’ au jour d’ hut.  Paris.  Correa.  1950. 
255  pages.  330  fr. 

M.  Aibcres  recognizes  one  common  feature 
among  the  heterogeneous  heroes  of  the  French 
postwar  literature:  the  Promethean  clement. 
These  heroes  arc  no  longer  the  adventurous, 
self-centered  youths  of  the  entre-deux-guerres. 
They  arc  guided  by  a  lonely,  godless  despair 
which  is  nothing  but  the  rejection  of  Phari¬ 
saism  and  which  makes  them  like  Prometheus, 
the  pure  and  unflinching  rivals  of  God  and 
of  the  gods  of  the  present  society.  Whatever 
their  ultimate  goal  may  be,  whatever  their 
personal  metaphysics  may  mean,  self-develop¬ 
ment  or  love  is  not  the  pivot  of  their  conflicts, 
but  it  is  the  determination  to  save  humanity, 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  by  declaring  war  on 
the  Apollonian  will  of  happy  inertia. 

It  is  under  this  aspect  that  M.  Alberes  gives 
us  acute  interpretations  of  the  works  of  Mal- 
raux,  Camus,  Bernanos,  Anouilh,  and  Sartre. 
And,  as  a  contrast  to  their  Promethean  world, 
he  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  one  of  the 
most  Apollonian  French  authors — Giraudoux. 

Although  we  may  retort  to  M.  Aibcres  that 
the  characteristics  he  reserves  for  the  postwar 
literature  have  often  preceded  this  period,  we 
arc  thankful  to  him  for  his  excellent  mise  au 
point  of  the  constructive  character  of  the  young 
French  literature.  RenSe  Lang 

Wells  College 

^  Paul  Guth.  Quarante  contre  un.  11.  Paris. 

Denocl.  1951.  334  pages.  465  fr. 

Paul  Guth  introduces  his  new  scries  of  inter¬ 
views  with  prominent  Frenchmen  grandilo- 
quendy.  He  claims  that  the  forty-one  writers, 
actors,  painters,  and  thinkers  included  are 
“Ics  survivants  dc  I’autonomic  de  la  con¬ 
science.”  Actually  they  could  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  as  contemporaries  who  have  strayed 
into  the  searchlight  of  public  interest. 

M.  Guth  informally  recounts  a  brief  inter¬ 
view  with  each,  describing  them  in  concrete 
images  (Jouvet  as  a  block  of  ice;  Aymc  as 
carven  stone)  and  sketching  the  outlines  of 
their  personalities.  His  intimate  accounts  arc 
trivial  but  diverting  reading. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston  University 


^  Abel  Lcfranc.  A  la  dicouverte  de  Shake¬ 
speare.  Vol.  II.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1950. 
xxvi+522  pages  -|-  16  plates.  870  fr. 

Tbis  volume  is  the  most  recent  of  a  scries, 
begun  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  the  author 
attempts  to  identify  Shakespeare  with  William 
Stanley,  the  sixth  Earl  of  I>crby.  This  under¬ 
taking  is  based  on  the  general  assumption 
that  works  of  art  arc  necessarily  the  direct  re¬ 
flections  of  the  private  life  of  the  artist,  that 
poetry  is  essentially  experience  in  disguise,  a  v 
theory  that  has  been  challenged  with  increas¬ 
ing  insistence  in  contemporary  criticism. 

The  arguments  offered  in  this  volume  arc 
founded  mainly  on  the  analysis  of  five  plays 
dealing  with  marital  jealousy,  especially  Cym- 
beline;  details  of  the  plays  arc  identified  with 
private  circumstances  in  the  life  of  William 
Stanley.  The  autobiographical  character  is 
supposed  to  be  particularly  evident  wherever 
the  poet  alters  or  adds  to  the  material  he  found 
in  his  sources.  This  search  for  prototypes  for 
the  plays  in  the  reality  of  the  period  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  interpretation  of  Love’s  Labor 
Lost  which  is  understood  as  a  more  or  less 
literal  transposition  of  conditions  at  the  court 
of  Margaret  of  Navarre;  the  same  method  is 
briefly  applied  to  a  number  of  other  plays, 
particularly  the  Histories  among  which  Ham¬ 
let  is  included. 

This  volume  was  finished  when  the  author, 
well-known  for  his  studies  in  the  French 
Renaissance,  was  87  years  old;  it  is  written 
with  remarkable  vigor  and  control  of  histori¬ 
cal  detail,  even  though  the  ends  to  which  the 
material  is  put  seem  to  deviate  from  the  main 
trend  of  contemporary  criticism. 

JJenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

^  Lumihe  du  Graal.  Rcn^  Nelli,  cd.  Paris. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  1951.  336  pages.  675  fr. 
This  inspired  tide  holds  together  a  miscella¬ 
neous  collection  of  papers  on  the  Grail  legend, 
its  undiscoverable  origins  (Celtic?  French? 
“eclosions  simultan^s”?);  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century  singers  who  enshrined  it  in 
poetry,  and  in  less  detail  the  modern  singers 
who  pondered  and  refashioned  it,  Wagner, 
Tennyson,  Milosz,  Mistral;  its  ethnographic 
significance;  its  esoterism;  its  Biblical  back- 
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ground;  its  iconography;  its  bibliography;  but 
perhaps  first  of  all  (although  a  few  contribu¬ 
tions  approach  pedantry  and  there  are  some 
touches  of  frivolity)  its  spiritual  values.  Rene 
Nelli,  the  general  editor,  in  particular,  sees 
in  it  a  realization  of  the  presence  of  a  soul  in 
man,  which  he  fears  that  our  contemporaries 
are  inclined  to  disregard,  and  which  he  inter¬ 
prets  as  cause  and  effect  of  human  solidarity. 
He  closes  his  paper  with  the  declaration: 
“Tant  que  Parzival  n’a  pas  ouvert  son  coeur 
a  la  souffrance  d’autrui,  il  n’est  pas  income 
dans  so  propre  vie  .  .  .  il  ne  voit  pas  .  .  .  le 
Graal:  il  croit  le  voir.  Il  le  cherche  plus  loin 
qu’il  n’est.  Il  le  cherche  au  bout  du  Temps. 
Il  le  cherche  ou  il  n’est  plus.” 

The  talented  English  folklorist  Hannah 
Gloss  and  the  Italian  Antonio  Viscardi  are 
here  in  translation;  for  the  most  part  the  papers 
are  French  originals.  Jean  Ballard,  Rene  Gue¬ 
non,  J.  Vendryes,  Louis  Rigaud,  Jean  Marx, 
Yves  Le  Hir,  Alexandre  Micha,  E.  Hoepffner, 
Mme  Myrrha  Lot-Borodine,  Jean  Frappier, 
Friedrich  Ranke,  Jean  Fourquet,  Georges  Bu- 
raud,  Fr.  Wiersma-Verschaffelt,  are  repre¬ 
sented.  The  enfant  terrible  of  the  group  is  Ri¬ 
gaud,  whose  cautiously  ironical  paper  Le 
Graal  au  service  de  la  morale  victorienne  qual¬ 
ifies  the  thought  of  Altred  Tennyson  as  “la 
philosophie  d’un  Pope  qui  aurait  connu  Dar¬ 
win  et  Newman.”  R.  T.  H. 

^  Nicolas  Segur.  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
europeenne.  II :  Moyen  Age  et  Renaissance. 
Paris.  Attinger.  1950.  348  pages.  630  fr. 
Volume  I  of  this  posthumous  work  dealt  with 
the  Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  world.  In  this 
second  volume  Segur  has  judiciously  woven 
together  the  leading  world  currents  in  history 
as  well  as  literature  with  the  result  that  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  come  to  life 
with  clarity  and  art.  In  turn,  France,  England, 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  are  discussed  in  relation  to  their  mas¬ 
terpieces,  their  influences  upon  one  another 
and  the  cross-currents  of  religion,  politics  and 
the  arts. 

Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  chapters  on 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Shakespeare.  The  book 
leaves  the  reader  eager  to  continue  the  study 
of  this  history  of  European  literature,  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  which  will  appear 
shortly.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

^  Gabriel  d’Aubarede.  Ancilla.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1950.  235  pages.  300  fr. 

This  novel  reminds  one  of  Richardson’s  Pa¬ 


mela,  though  constructed  on  a  plane  of  less 
dramatic  events  and  epilogue.  It  is  the  story 
of  an  Italian  peasant  woman  who  becomes  a 
nurse  in  the  household  of  a  French  physician 
in  order  to  support  her  two  children  when  her 
husband  goes  to  America  and,  in  a  way,  aban¬ 
dons  them.  Ancilla  gradually  becomes  the 
main  force  for  order  in  the  household,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  whims  of  Madame  Rebuffy,  the 
physician’s  wife.  She  raises  their  three  chil¬ 
dren;  she  is  the  physician’s  counselor  and  ad¬ 
visor;  she  manages  Madame  Rebuffy’s  diffi¬ 
cult  temperament  and  counteracts  her  irra¬ 
tional  ways.  In  a  busy  life  full  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  hard  work,  Ancilla  lives  without  love 
and  joy  until,  gradually  and  unknowingly, 
under  the  respect  for  her  good  but  weak  mas¬ 
ter,  her  attachment  is  transformed  into  a  ten¬ 
der  love  for  him.  The  story  relates  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  family  after  the  physician’s 
death  and  Ancilla’s  heroic  role  in  looking  after 
her  erratic  and  half-demented  mistress. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  contemporary  novels 
that  seeks  effects  through  simplicity  of  situ¬ 
ations  rather  than  through  morbid  themes. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Bernard  Barbey.  Chevaux  ahandonnes  sur 
le  champ  de  bataille.  Paris.  Julliard.  1951. 
358  pages.  480  fr. 

This  book  for  which  the  author  was  awarded 
the  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  may  be  called  a  classical  novel,  for  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  destined  to  bring  inevitable 
tragedy  to  its  principal  characters.  It  is  also 
a  mystery  novel,  for  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  put  it  aside  until  the  very  end.  Its  theme 
owes  much  to  Freud  but  there  is  also  a  definite 
Gidian  influence,  especially  in  its  Protestant 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  conscience. 

The  characterization  is  uneven,  but  a  few 
minor  figures  are  boldly  traced  against  a 
striking  background  (France  from  the  Liber¬ 
ation  to  1947).  There  is  particular  emphasis 
on  the  army  hierarchy  and  postwar  literary 
and  journalistic  milieus. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Pierre  Fisson.  Les  princes  du  tumulte. 
Paris.  Julliard.  1950.  253  pages  -f-  8  plates. 
360  fr. 

This  starkly  realistic  slice  of  life  drawn  from 
a  group  of  professional  auto  racers  proceeds 
at  the  rapidly  absorbing  pace  that  the  title 
suggests.  Interest  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  “princes”  are  actual  person- 


alitics  of  note  in  that  field,  who  are  liberally 
photographed  with  their  famed  cars.  We  see 
the  meticulous  preparation  of  these  vehicles 
in  the  Paris  factories  and  their  transportation 
accompanied  by  mechanics  and  drivers  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Besides  the  preliminary  trials, 
the  entire  race  at  Aix-les-Bains  is  experienced 
in  detail  by  the  reader  as  well  as  dramatic  bits 
of  its  predecessor  at  Monte  Carlo  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  where  the  fictitious  hero  of  the  novel 
wins  the  Grand  Prix  de  Suisse  at  Berne. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Cedif. 

Joseph  Kessel.  Le  tour  du  medheur.  I:  La 

Jontaine  Medicis,  317  pages.  375  fr. — II: 

Vaffaire  Bernan.  292  pages.  350  fr.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1950. 

Kessel,  who  started  this  roman-Jleuve  before 
he  was  thirty  and  finished  it  after  he  was  fifty, 
informs  us  in  the  Avant-Propos  that  we  shall 
find  in  it  many  autobiographical  details.  He 
strives  to  do  two  things:  to  study  the  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  sexual  development  of  an 
adolescent,  Richard  Dalleau,  during  the  years 
1914-1918,  and  to  limn  a  violent  fresco  con¬ 
trasting  the  nauseating,  reckless  atmosphere 
of  certain  Parisian  milieus  with  the  spiritually 
healthy  climate  of  the  family  circle  in  which 
he  places  his  hero. 

At  first,  his  portrayal  of  Richard’s  nature  is 
done  with  a  freshness  of  feeling  which  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  Uiquipage  thirty  years  earlier;  but  soon 
the  sordid,  erotic  sides  of  life  compel  him  to 
stir  his  colors  to  picture  more  vividly  the  devas¬ 
tating  external  tide  which  molds  the  mind 
of  a  young  student  to  make  of  him  a  “poilu 
des  tranchees”  enslaved  by  primeval  thoughts 
of  murder  and  lewdness,  a  young  battle-hero 
who,  once  returned  to  civilian  clothes,  wishes 
to  become  a  lone  wolf  to  enjoy  better  the  rich 
spoils  which  he  has  come  to  expect  of  life. 

In  the  second  volume  Richard  Dalleau  has 
become  a  lawyer  and  is  called  upon  to  defend 
Etienne  Bernan,  his  friend  of  adolescent  days, 
who  is  accused  of  having  killed  his  own  moth¬ 
er.  These  two  men,  as  well  as  the  other  charac¬ 
ters,  are  endowed  with  such  a  thirst  for  the 
absolute  that,  in  spite  of  the  spicy  and  even 
JaisandS  milieu  into  which  Kessel  introduces 
us,  we  cannot  help  resenting  the  artificiality  of 
the  whole  volume.  The  women  as  well  as  the 
men  want  everything  or  nothing;  their  vir¬ 
tues  as  well  as  their  vices  cannot  be  moderate. 
Perhaps  they  will  mellow  as  they  grow  older 
in  Volumes  III  and  IV.  Andr6  Bourgeois 
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^  Chris  Marker.  La  coeur  net.  Paris.  Scuil. 

1949.  189  pages.  240  fr. 

We  arc  told  that  this  painful  novel  received 
the  Air  Ministry’s  Prix  Orion,  and  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  29-year-old  Frenchman  of  Rus¬ 
sian  and  American  extraction,  who  won  the 
Prix  Engclmann  in  1948,  although  he  “aime  la 
radio  plus  que  la  litterature,  le  cinema  plus  que 
la  radio,  ct  la  musique  plus  que  tout.”  If  the 
prospective  reader  infers  from  this  cover-chat¬ 
ter  that  he  is  to  be  favored  with  two  hundred 
pages  of  shallow  paradox,  he  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.-  Paradox,  yes,  but  the  wisecracks  are 
usually  keen  and  just.  This  merciless  young 
analyst  of  questing  and  suffering  souls  must 
be  a  sort  of  jazz-age  Faust  who  has  not  yet 
drained  his  swamp  or  experienced  his  beauti¬ 
ful  moment.  He  has  no  inhibitions  and  few 
illusions.  He  prefers  68%  absinthe  to  grape 
juice,  he  is  tediously  sex-conscious.  But  he 
is  not  a  cynic,  he  loves  his  fellow-man  passion¬ 
ately,  and  his  book  has  constructive  impor¬ 
tance. 

A  recital  of  the  plot  makes  the  story  sound 
like  a  mine-run  thriller.  A  mail-plane  pilot 
out  of  Saigon,  whose  instrument-panel  light 
goes  out  at  night  in  a  violent  storm,  fights 
for  hours  to  keep  in  the  air  till  there  is  light 
enough  to  land  without  suiciding,  and  at  last, 
when  he  is  completely  exhausted  and  bewil¬ 
dered,  settles  gently  down  on  one  of  his  own 
company’s  emergency  landing  strips  in  the 
jungle.  When  he  makes  his  way  through  the 
mud  to  the  hut  at  the  end  of  the  strip,  he  is 
pumped  full  of  lead  by  a  company  employee 
who  has  gone  crazy  and  mistakes  him  for  a 
herd  of  elephants  come  to  trample  him  to 
death.  A  plausible  tale,  dripping  with  suspense 
and  tension.  But  this  is  no  cheap  adventure 
yarn;  it  is  a  parable.  The  book  is  as  serious 
as  the  Bible  itself,  as  ugly  as  the  Bible’s  foulest 
chapters  and  here  and  there  almost  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  its  noblest  ones.  Many  excellent  persons 
may  find  it  merely  pretentious  and  disagree¬ 
able,  but  one  staid  citizen  who  goes  to  church 
every  Sunday  has  read  it  with  profit. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Jules  Romains.  VU  de  frontihes. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  -ol  pages.  350  fr. 
I  admire  Romains’s  Hommes  de  bonne  vo- 
lonte  but  I  am  as  little  impressed  by  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  psychic  world  as  I  was  ten 
years  ago  by  his  incursions  into  the  realm 
of  international  diplomacy. 

In  the  first  story,  a  dead  friend  and  two 
monks  (who  died  centuries  ago)  appear  to 
two  psychic  friends,  not  as  ghosts,  but  func- 
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tioning  in  the  lives  they  led  previously,  so 
that  they  seem  to  have  permeated  certain  lo¬ 
cations  with  their  immortal  presences.  In  the 
second,  the  author,  in  the  company  of  a  lady 
astronomer  and  a  powerfully  endowed  me¬ 
dium,  strives  to  take  soundings  in  distant 
worlds,  in  order  to  discover  the  existence  of 
spiritual  life  outside  our  earth. 

Thus  Romains  violates  the  frontiers  of 
Death  and  Time  in  both  stories,  which  arc 
written  on  a  higher  intellectual  level  than 
Conan  Doyle’s  and  made  to  sound  quite  plau- 
siUe.  Andri  Bourgeois 

The  Rice  Institute 

*  Armand  Salacrou.  Poof.  L’Archipel  Le¬ 
noir.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1950.  259  pages. 
350  fr. 

Every  time  Salacrou  writes  a  play  he  surprises 
the  world  with  his  inventive  talents.  He  is 
France’s  most  versatile  living  playwright. 
Poof,  a  hilarious  farce,  satirizes  publicity  meth¬ 
ods.  An  organizer  who  resembles  Romains’s 
Knock,  starting  from  nothing,  comes  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  advertising  industry.  Even  a  society 
organized  to  abolish  advertising  accepts  his 
offer  to  direct  its  campaign  against  him. 

L'Archipel  Lenoir,  in  which  the  late 
Charles  Dullin  starred,  is  one  of  Salacrou’s 
most  successful  plays.  It  is  reminiscent  of 
Molierc  and  Beaumarchais.  Eight  members 
of  a  family  urge  the  grandfather  to  commit 
suicide  to  preserve  the  family  honor.  There  is 
complicated  interplay  of  emotions,  schemes, 
and  keen  but  not  bitter  satire.  In  the  end 
the  grandfather  and  the  family  are  saved  by 
tricks  which  a  servant  resembling  Figaro  has 
learned  from  his  masters. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

*  Michel  Zeraffa.  Vicume  et  le  sel.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1950.  330  pages.  360  fr. 

Strong  in  her  selfishness  and  the  cruel  lucidity 
of  sensitive,  intelligent  youth,  Angelina  Cau- 
vet  seeks  to  triumph  over  her  hated  working- 
class  environment  in  Toulon  by  going  to  Paris 
to  develop  her  artistic  talents.  She  returns 
home  after  three  years  of  failure,  scarred  but 
still  rebellious  against  the  aridities  and  vul¬ 
garities  of  life,  still  without  pity  for  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  the  humble.  At  length,  chastened  and 
made  whole  by  suffering,  Angelina  goes  back 
to  Montparnasse,  reconciled  with  the  anony¬ 
mous  crowd  which  she  once  scorned  but 
through  which  she  has  since  glimpsed  and 
understood  the  richness  of  life  flowing  at  the 
sources  of  her  own  being.  This  richness  she 


will  henceforth  share  with  all  mankind 
through  her  art. 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
0\lahoma  City,  Ol^la. 

^  Paul  Bay.  Pohie  concede.  Paris.  La  Pensee 
Nouvelle.  1950.  109  pages. 

The  author  has  experienced  much:  the  agony 
of  defeat,  the  tortures  of  the  concentration 
camps.  His  poetry  is  strangely  realistic,  touch¬ 
ing  all  the  asf)ccts  of  a  materialistic  world.  He 
speaks  to  God  as  he  would  to  man.  A  guileless 
sensuality,  an  impressive  intellectual  independ¬ 
ence,  a  dreary  obsession  with  death,  a  fre- 
quendy  morbid  wit,  and  an  imagination  like 
Rabelais’s  reveal  this  writer  as  a  poet  who  is 
passionate,  rational,  and  remarkably  frank. 
His  verse  is  spasmodic  (the  feet  falling  in  fits 
and  bursts),  chaotic  and  brilliant  in  expres¬ 
sion;  and  his  words  are  often  vividly  neolo- 
gistic.  The  preface  was  written  by  Louis 
Boequet. 

fules  A.  Vern 
University  of  Houston 

^  Rodric  Norman.  //  a  raison  le  vagabond. 
Malines.  C.E.L.F.  1950. 23  pages.  50  Bel.  fr. 
Serge  Geniesse.  Transcriptions  musi- 
coles.  Malines.  C.E.L.F.  1950.  41  pages, 
ill.  50  Bel.  fr. 

Tony  Evrard.  Selon  mon  coeur.  Ma¬ 
lines.  C.E.L.F.  1950.  47  pages.  50  Bel.  fr. 
Berthe  Verschueren.  PoStique  musicale. 
Malines.  C.E.L.F.  1950.  35  pages,  ill.  40 
,  Bel.  fr. 

Jean  Groffier.  Le  livre  d’Esale.  Malines. 
C.E.L.F.  1950.  44  pages.  40  Bel.  fr. 

Les  Cahiers  de  la  Tour  de  Babel  are  a  series 
of  litde  volumes,  to  date  principally  verse  col¬ 
lections  and  essays,  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Circles  d’Etudes  Litteraires 
Franqaises  of  Brussels  and  the  Federation  des 
Ecrivains  Flamands  d’Expression  Franqaise,  a 
society  which  seems  a  little  at  outs  with  its 
flamingant  neighbors.  They  are  usually  the 
work  of  “Jeunes,”  although  some  of  them  arc 
very  conventional  in  both  form  and  content. 
They  claim  a  “presentation  de  luxe’’ — some 
of  them  are  mimeograph  or  multilith  repro¬ 
ductions,  a  few  arc  printed,  all  arc  carefully 
and  tastefully  made.  Of  the  20  booklets  which 
have  appeared,  the  majority  arc  by  authors 
not  yet  known  to  fame,  although  there  is  one 
verse  collection  by  the  cver-youthful  Maurice 
Gauchez,  one  is  by  the  picturesque  surrealist 
Rene  Verboom,  and  three  are  by  Boo\s 
Abroad’s  good  friend  the  poet  and  essayist 
Jean  Groffier. 
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All  of  the  five  volumes  now  before  the  re¬ 
viewer  are  interesting,  for  different  reasons. 
Rodric  Norman  is  a  jeune  but  a  determined 
optimist.  He  loves  life  and  men,  but  he  doesn’t 
love  commas.  Serge  Geni^sse  is  a  musician, 
and  has  a  rather  extraordinary  gift  for  the 
transposition  of  the  standard  musical  compo¬ 
sition  into  verse:  Berlioz,  Tchaikowsky,  Saint- 
Saens,  Chopin,  Wagner,  Mozart,  and  others, 
including  a  sonata  by  the  author  himself.  Tony 
Evrard  is  scarcely  a  poet,  but  he  is  fired  with 
edifying  zeal,  and  his  tribute  to  the  Italian 
athlete  Gino  Bartali,  who  prayed  to  the  Virgin 
and  won  the  Tour  de  France,  pleasantly  re¬ 
calls  the  achievements  of  the  praying  football 
team  of  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  in  the 
brave  days  of  old.  Berthe  Verschueren,  another 
musician-poet,  has  talent.  Without  the  aid  of 
a  single  punctuation  mark,  she  produces 
poems  which  arc  lucid,  musical  and  charm¬ 
ingly  youthful  (she  was  born  in  1929).  Jean 
Groffier’s  last  contribution  to  the  scries  is  a 
study  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  which  he  regards 
as  pre-eminently  prophetic  of  this  present  age. 
We  have  previously  {B.  A.  13:1,  p.  60;  21:1, 
p.  56)  reviewed  two  of  his  little  b^ks  on  the 
fulfilment  of  Biblical  prophecy,  his  favorite 
topic.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Henri  Pichettc.  Rond-Point.  Paris.  Mcr- 
curc  de  France.  1950.  91  pages. 

In  answer  to  Mauriac’s  query  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  modern  generation’s  admission  into  lit¬ 
erature  of  man’s  instinctive  forces  along  with 
the  exploitation  of  their  concomitant  eroti¬ 
cism,  M.  Pichettc  comes  up  with  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  response.  The  first  essay  of  this  litdc  book 
argues  point  by  point  against  the  concept  of 
the  ill-effects  of  immorality  in  modern  lit¬ 
erature  upon  the  young  generations  of  today. 
The  two  following  essays,  of  unequal  critical 
value,  discuss  two  modern  masters  who  have 
exercised  great  influence  upon  the  younger 
generation  of  writers  and  artists:  James  Joyce 
and  Charlie  Chaplin. 

The  warm  eulogy  of  Joyce  recalls  Diderot’s 
tribute  to  Richardson  in  its  almost  blind  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  admiration  is  undoubtedly  sin¬ 
cere,  but  the  essay  lacks  the  critical  acumen 
which  M.  Pichettc  displays  in  the  remarkable 
pages  on  Chaplin.  Seldom  has  the  great  litde 
man  received  such  worthy  acclaim.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  essayist’s  somewhat  leftist 
beliefs  color  his  critical  vision,  he  demonstrates 
a  profound  insight  into  Chaplin’s  great  hu¬ 
manitarian  art. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Texas  State  College  for  Women 


^  Jean  Cassou.  Situation  de  Part  moderne. 

Paris.  Minuit.  1950.  200  pages.  300  fr. 

In  modern  art  generally,  but  in  painting  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  artist  has  broken  with  tradition 
and  hermetically  sealed  himself  off  from  his 
complex,  industrialized  age.  The  resultant  au¬ 
tonomy  deprives  his  painting  of  contact  with 
the  reality  of  the  world  which  surrounds  him 
and  weakens  his  power  to  express  ethos.  How¬ 
ever  necessary  this  course  of  action  has  been 
to  its  originality  and  distinctiveness,  art  is 
thereby  insufficiently  characteristic  of  its  age. 
M.  Cassou  cogently  suggests  procedures  for 
the:  establishment  of  a  closer  bond  between 
artistic  activity  and  contemporary  society, 
such  that  the  former  may  be  expressive  of  its 
time  without  sacrificing  any  of  its  inventive¬ 
ness  or  creativeness. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Harvard  University 

^  Suzanne  Clercx.  Le  Baroque  et  la  musique. 

Bruxelles.  Librairie  Encyclopedique.  1948. 

245  pages. 

This  book,  prefaced  by  the  eminent  art  his¬ 
torian  E.  de  Bruyne,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  a  period  of  music  history 
which  has  become  most  important  to  us.  Many 
musicians  of  our  day — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  movement  of  so-called  “neo-Classicism” 
— stem  from  the  formal  principles  of  the 
Baroque  period. 

Mile  Clercx  analyzes  first  the  different  con¬ 
ceptions  which  have  been  formed  about  this 
period  and  develops  her  thesis  logically  from 
the  historical,  philosophical,  and  spiritual  as¬ 
pects  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts,  applying 
these  principles  and  their  psychological  impli¬ 
cations  to  music.  The  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  Baroque 
expression  in  different  countries.  All  this  trans¬ 
posed  to  the  elements  and  forms  of  music  gives 
a  fascinating  picture  of  the  formation  of  a 
style.  Musical  examples  illustrate  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  author. 

Her  ability  to  connect  the  central  theme  of 
her  book  with  the  past  and  the  future  places 
a  special  emphasis  on  her  work  which,  for 
years  to  come,  will  be  a  stimulating  incentive 
for  further  exploration  of  this  absorbing  sub¬ 
ject.  Edvard  Fendler 

New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Roger  Caillois.  Description  du  Marxisme. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1950.  61  pages.  100  fr. 
Under  the  Second  Empire,  the  French  lashed 
without  mercy  Tiberius  of  Rome  and  Soulou- 
que  of  Haiti.  The  imperial  censors  understood. 
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but  were  disarmed:  they  could  not  even  smile. 
Caillois  uses  the  same  ironical  method.  He 
does  not  “describe”  the  doctrines  of  Marx,  nor 
criticize  the  acts  of  the  Marxians.  His  sub¬ 
ject  is  Orthodoxy;  he  seeks  to  establish  that 
an  orthodoxy  is  not  an  eternal  verity,  but  a 
political  truth,  a  working  hypothesis  enforced 
by  secular  means  for  a  secular  end.  The  whole 
pamphlet  reads  like  a  solemn  and  effective 
satire  of  all  established  Churches.  “Le  parti 
communiste,  comme  toute  Eglise  a  Tegard  du 
dogme.  .  .  “Est  orthodoxe  I’interpretation 
de  I’Eglise,  telle  que  la  majority,  ou  mieux 
telle  que  le  Souverain  Pontife,  les  conciles  et 
la  hicrarchie  en  ont  impose  la  formule.”  “C’est 
I’Eglise  qui  definit  I’orthodoxie,  et  non  I’ortho- 
doxie  I’Eglise.”  Voltaire  would  have  chuckled 
approval,  both  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  method. 
But  non- Voltairians  had  better  leave  the  book 
alone.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Bran  dels  University 

Marcel  Deschoux.  La  philosophie  de  Uon 
Brunschvieg.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France.  1949.  xi-}-247  pages.  400  fr. 
The  author’s  purpose  is  to  re-create  or  to  think 
again  Brunschvieg’s  philosophy  rather  than  to 
criticize  it  or  determine  its  place  in  history. 
The  study  is  divided  into  several  chapters, 
each  of  them  about  a  central  theme  of 
Brunschvieg’s  reflections:  conception  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  theory  of  knowledge,  analysis  of  sci¬ 
entific  thought,  theory  of  values,  humanism 
and  spirituality,  religion  and  philosophy. 
These  chapters  plus  an  annotated  bibliography 
present  a  clear  and  penetrating  analysis  of 
Brunschvieg’s  “philosophy  of  immanent  rea¬ 
son,”  a  conception  of  philosophy  essentially 
akin  to  scientific  thought  for  both  are  taken 
as  products  of  reason’s  constant  drive  toward 
a  clearer  consciousness  of  itself  in  the  course  of 
history.  Manuel  Olgutn 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

*  E.  de  Moreau,  P.  Jourda,  P.  Janelle.  His- 
toire  de  VBglise  depuis  les  origines  jusquh 
nos  jours.  XVI:  La  crise  religieuse  du 
XVP  sibcle.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1950. 
461  pages.  960  fr. 

Scholarly  studies  of  the  three  main  aspects  of 
the  16th  century  religious  crisis.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion,  by  the  Belgian  historian.  Father  E.  de 
Moreau,  traces  the  evolution  of  Luther  from 
Augustinian  monk  to  prophet  of  a  new  faith, 
lo  the  author’s  opinion  the  spiritual  individ¬ 
ualism  that  Luther  introduced  served  to  de¬ 
feat  his  purpose  of  reform  by  causing  a  schism 
Li  the  Catholic  Church  and  giving  rise  to  a 


variety  of  Protestant  sects.  The  Reformation 
as  continued  by  Calvin  is  studied  by  the  16th 
century  specialist,  Pierre  Jourda.  This  writer 
analyzes  Calvin’s  austere  doctrine  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  forbidding  personality  of  the  zealot 
who  imbued  his  followers  with  his  own  intol¬ 
erance  and  transformed  Geneva  into  a  police 
state.  The  final  section,  by  Pierre  Janelle,  deals 
with  the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  England  un¬ 
der  Henry  VIII  and  its  furtherance  by  the 
shrewd  Elizabeth. 

The  wealth  of  information  the  authors  pro¬ 
vide  regarding  the  spread  of  the  Reformation 
in  Europe  and  their  accounts  of  secondary 
figures  of  the  movement,  make  the  book  a 
valuable  guide  to  that  stormy  period  of  history. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
City  College  of  New  Yorl{^ 

^  Pierre  Frederix.  Herman  Melville.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1950.  285  pages  16  plates. 
450  fr. 

An  excellent  book  for  beginners  in  Melville, 
for  it  tells  the  engaging  story  of  this  wan¬ 
derer’s  life,  simply  and  with  a  happy  mingling 
of  brief  critical  judgments  on  Melville’s  writ¬ 
ing.  For  those  who  have  gone  beyond  the  first 
stage  in  the  study  of  Melville,  the  book  will 
seem  rather  elementary.  It  seldom  gives  the 
sources  of  its  data,  and  no  attempt  is  made,  in 
the  light  of  much  modern  criticism,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  controversial  and  enigmatic  matters 
(such,  for  example,  as  the  subtler  symbolism 
in  Pierre).  Much  important  critical  writing 
on  Melville  is  still  in  preparation,  and  this 
the  author  excusably  has  apparently  not  seen. 
This  is,  however,  a  readable  narrative,  abun- 
dandy  illustrated.  For  a  European  it  might 
well  be  a  starting  point  for  a  serious  study  of 
Melville. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  Rene  Johannet.  Vie  et  mort  de  Peguy. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1950. 476  pages.  550  fr. 
The  author  of  Peguy  et  ses  Cahiers  (1914)  has 
finally  written  what  may  well  be  the  defini¬ 
tive  work  on  that  outstanding  contemporary 
figure.  He  has  painstakingly  compared  testi¬ 
monies  and  shed  light  on  contradictions  in 
Peguy  the  man  and  Peguy  the  writer.  Hav¬ 
ing  sifted  a  mass  of  original  material,  checked 
and  rechecked  all  the  important  biographies 
of  Peguy,  consulted  his  surviving  friends  and 
relatives,  Johannet  presents  in  this  volume  not 
only  what  anyone  may  wish  to  know  about 
Peguy  and  his  works,  but  an  illuminating 
political  history  of  the  period  as  well. 
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Having  reviewed  Peguy  material  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  observed  the  poet-phi¬ 
losopher’s  growing  influence  on  his  war-torn 
compatriots,  we  are  thoroughly  gratified  by 
this  latest  study  which  will  bring  new  readers 
to  Peguy,  in  whose  works  millions  of  French¬ 
men  see  a  vital  source  of  strength  for  their 
country.  Johannet’s  book  is  written  in  a  live¬ 
ly  style  worthy  of  the  dynamic,  tortured  soul 
whose  last  words  to  his  many  friends,  on  the 
eve  of  his  fateful  departure  for  the  front,  in 
1914,  was:  “Si  je  ne  reviens  pas,  je  vous 
prie  d’aller  chaque  annee  en  pclerinage  h 
Chartres.”  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

^  Arnold  de  Kerchove.  Benjamin  Constant 
ou  le  libertin  sentimental.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1950.  365  pages  -j-  8  plates.  510  fr. 
The  value  of  this  biography  of  the  inconstant 
Constant  lies  in  its  accuracy  and  easy-flowing 
narrative.  It  will  satisfy  the  general  reader. 
To  the  literary  specialist  it  does  not  bring 
new  documents,  but  it  shows  a  rewarding  em¬ 
phasis  on  what  really  counts  in  Constant:  his 
political  liberalism  and  Adolphe.  A  psycholo¬ 
gist  will  be  interested  in  the  study  of  human 
nature  in  Arnold  de  Kerchove’s  book,  in  the 
portrait  of  an  unhappy  man  so  full  of  con¬ 
trasts  that  he  was  never  able  to  evolve  a  real 
personality,  never  able  to  give  himself  entire¬ 
ly  to  one  purpose,  either  in  politics,  literature, 
or  simply  in  human  relations  and  love.  The 
point  of  view  is  convincing,  except  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Constant  was  a  failure.  How  could 
he  be  when  he  gave  us  Adolphe? 

Francois  Denoeu 
Dartmouth  College 

*  Roland  Merlin.  Le  drame  secret  de  Kath¬ 
erine  Mansfield.  Paris.  Seuil.  1950.  197 
pages.  290  fr. 

Katherine  Mansfield’s  real  tragedy  was  that 
her  heart  “se  languit  de  n’aimer  plus  qu’a 
moitic,”  and  that  she  was  a  being  “plein  de 
souffrances,  de  luttes  secretes,  toujours  en 
quete  d’un  amour  qu’elle  trempe  aussitot  de 
larmes.  Voil^  peut-etre  le  vrai,  le  seul  drame 
de  Katherine  Mansfield,  cette  course  sans  r^pit 
vers  un  ideal  masculin  jamais  atteint.”  John 
Middleton  Murry,  her  husband,  is  severely 
censured  and  depreciated  by  the  author  as 
weak,  self-centered,  and  egotistical;  converse¬ 
ly,  the  litde  novelist  is  the  object  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  profuse  pity. 

This  partial  biography  covers  her  last  years 
— years  marred  by  poverty,  illness,  and  quar¬ 
rels — beginning  with  the  onslaught  of  the  fatal 


tuberculosis  and  proceeding  in  lachrymose 
fashion  to  her  final  resting  place  near  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  Francis  Carco,  the  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rences,  and  the  Russian  health-cult  leader 
Gurdjieff  figure  prominently  in  this  book 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  spiritual  biography,  treat¬ 
ing  events  as  incidental  and  bringing  into 
sharp  focus  Katherine  Mansfield’s  emotional 
experiences,  natural  shyness,  and  quiet  beauty. 
It  is  written  with  tenderness,  sympathy,  and 
admiration.  B.  G.  D. 

^  Maurice  Sachs.  La  dScade  de  Villusion. 

■  Paris.  Gallimard.  1950.  252  pages.  350  fr. 
The  readers  of  Le  sahbat  will  recall  Maurice 
Sachs’  lively  and  entertaining  description  of 
his  trip,  in  the  early  thirties,  to  the  U.  S.  A., 
where  he  unexpectedly  became  a  lecturer. 
Written  in  1932,  La  dicade  de  Villusion  is 
largely  the  summing  up  of  his  lectures  on 
France.  It  is  divided  into  two  main  parts: 
Paris  (its  society,  its  leaders,  its  vogues  and 
whims,  its  lieux  de  plaisirs,  its  magazines,  its 
politics,  etc.)  and  Les  magiciens  (i.e.  its  great 
literary  and  artistic  figures,  or  even  more 
Sachs’  own  idols — Cocteau,  Maritain,  Jacob, 
Gide,  Picasso,  etc.).  The  decade  of  illusion, 
1918-1928,  in  which  Paris  once  more  seemed 
to  have  become  the  intoxicating  center  of  the 
world,  is  here  described  with  a  stunning  di¬ 
rectness  and  a  wealth  of  traits  justes,  of  infor¬ 
mation,  of  anecdotes  and  parallels  which  make 
of  this  book  not  only  a  delightful  pastime,  but 
an  almost  indispensable  document  for  any  lit¬ 
erary  amateur  or  scholar.  Renee  Lang 

Wells  College 

*  Artine  Artinian,  Edouard  Maynial,  comps. 
Correspondence  inidite  de  Guy  de  Mau¬ 
passant.  Paris.  Wapler.  1951.  345  pages. 
The  introduction  indicates  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  editors  that  those  once  great 
in  the  nineteenth  century  still  maintain  them¬ 
selves  in  this  the  twentieth,  once  so  blissfxJly 
sure  of  itself  and  so  scornful  of  all  others.  One 
may  be  somewhat  inclined  to  question  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  some  of  the  correspondence  here 
presented,  but  then  again  one  can  never  know 
what  is  significant  and  what  is  definitively  not. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done:  give  all 
there  is,  as  is  done  here,  and  then  let  the  reader 
take  care  of  the  problem  of  selection  and  re¬ 
jection  according  to  his  special  and  peculiar 
needs.  Publication  of  leftovers  such  as  these 
should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  as  fast  as 
the  passage  of  time  permits. 

Edward  F.  Hauch 
Florida  State  University 
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*  Raymond  Aron.  La  sociologie  allemandc 
contemporaine.  Paris.  Presses  Universi- 
taires  de  France.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  177  pages. 
240  fr. 

The  eminent  French  sociologist  gives  here  an 
excellent,  succinct  introduction  to  the  main 
trends  of  that  new  science  in  contemporary 
Germany.  Despite  the  self-imposed  restrictions 
in  space  inherent  in  a  publication  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  collection  NouvclU  Encyclopedic 
Philosophique,  Aron  succeeds  in  describing 
lucidly  the  sometimes  intricate  and  contradic¬ 
tory  ideas  of  the  most  important  German  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  both  systematic  and  historic  so¬ 
ciology,  dividing  the  first  one  into  “formal,” 
“phenomenological,”  and  “universal”  social 
science,  and  furnishing  the  second  with  such 
interesting  subdivisions  as  a  “sociology  of  cul¬ 
ture”  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  “sociology  of 
conscience”  on  the  other.  Among  the  syste¬ 
matic  sociologists  he  includes  men  like  Sim- 
mel,  von  Wiese,  Tonnies,  Vierkandt,  and 
Othmar  Spann;  among  the  principal  lights  of 
the  historic  school  he  devotes  pertinent  analyses 
to  Franz  Oppenheimer,  Karl  Mannheim,  Max 
Scheler,  and  Alfred  Weber. 

But  the  climax  of  the  book  is,  quite  natur¬ 
ally,  reached  by  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
greatest  German  and  European  sociologist,  the 
astounding  Max  Weber,  to  whom  alone  an  en¬ 
tire  chapter  is  dedicated.  Aron  shows  his  own 
remarkable  qualifications  by  doing  full  justice 
to  both  the  scholarly  and  the  personal  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  unique  figure.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  better  way  than  briefing  students  on  Max 
Weber’s  place  in  modern  sociology. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

*  Joseph  Folliet.  L’ avenement  de  PromS- 
thee.  Lyon.  Chronique  Sociale  de  France. 
1950.  221  pages.  390  fr. 

An  essay  which  attempts  to  explain  our  epoch 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  sciences  in 
general,  and  collective  psychology  and  soci¬ 
ology  in  particular.  The  chapters  deal,  as  the 
author  put  it,  with  the  madness  of  techniques, 
the  confusion  of  economy,  the  rising  of  the 
masses,  the  evolution  of  the  bourgeoisie  from 
dynasties  to  expedients,  socialism  and  sociali¬ 
zation,  sexual  life  and  the  family,  the  birth 
and  death  of  ideologies,  attempts  at  unification 

U  If 

“J’ai  les  Mille  et  Une  Nmts,  la  Bible,  Ic  plaisir 
et  le  Royaume  dc  Dicu.”  Andre  Gide 


of  the  world,  struggle  for  the  domination  of 
the  world,  etc. 

Folliet  has  chosen  Prometheus,  the  super¬ 
man,  the  homo  technicus,  as  a  guide  in  the 
jungle  of  contemporary  events.  Guided  by  “the 
rival  of  the  gods”  and  the  experience  of  the 
author,  the  reader  follows  the  thread  with  in¬ 
terest.  Joseph  Folliet  sometimes  is  pessimistic 
and  even  heartless  in  his  considerations,  but 
he  has  placed  himself  beyond  the  prejudices 
of  classes  and  political  ideologies.  His  work 
does  not  lack  sincerity,  and  is  worth  reading. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl^  College 

^  Robert  d’Harcourt.  Visage  de  V Allemagne 
actuelle.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1950.  250 
pages.  375  fr. 

Robert  d’Harcourt  has  organized  many  refer¬ 
enda  in  Germany,  and  the  aim  of  his  book  is 
to  acquaint  us  with  their  results;  to  show  what 
the  German  hjeine  Mann  has  on  his  mind 
about  the  political  situation.  As  for  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  average  German  about  France, 
they  are  almost  identical  with  those  he  had 
at  the  time  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  In  the 
Russian  zone,  the  several  points  of  resemblance  , 
between  Nazism  and  Bolshevism  are  pleasing 
to  many,  so  the  author  fears  that  the  antagon¬ 
ism  against  Russia  will  finally  wear  out.  The 
Occidental  Germans  hate  the  Russians  very 
deeply  indeed,  but  many  hate  the  Western 
Allies  almost  as  much  for  their  long  occupa¬ 
tion,  for  their  numerous  mistakes,  and  again 
for  not  having  brought  to  the  Germans  a 
strong  regime  of  stabilized  happiness.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  a  great  many  Germans,  wishing 
to  be  governed  strongly,  i  I’allemande,  would 
like  to  give  themselves  to  a  new  dictator. 

Some  Germans,  and  not  a  few,  wish  for  a 
war  between  Russia  and  the  Western  Allies, 
because  such  a  war  would  exhaust  the  bellig¬ 
erents,  and  Germany  would  come  out  again 
a  great  power.  But  Robert  d’Harcourt  is  of 
the  opinion  that  no  country  is  less  amenable 
to  a  specific  diagnosis  than  Germany,  for  de¬ 
feated  Germany  is  a  crossroad  to  antagonistic 
ideologies;  it  seems,  however,  that  she  would 
refuse  to  be  involved  in  a  war  against  her 
will.  Today,  she  insists  upon  being  mistress 
of  her  destiny.  Edmond  de  Jaive 

Gulf  Parl(  College 

U  U 
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W  Hans  Banzigcr.  Werner  Bergengruen. 

Weg  und  WerJ^.  Thai.  Pflugvcrlag.  1950. 

125  pages.  6.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  terse  little  book  is  erudite,  urbane,  mildly 
critical,  and  helpfully  interpretative:  qualities 
which  make  it  a  competent  contribution  to¬ 
wards  the  Bergengruen  biography  which  needs 
to  be  written  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
Only  one  other  little  book  makes  a  similar 
contribution,  namely,  Gunter  Klemm’s  Wer¬ 
ner  Bergengruen  (Emil  Mueller  Verlag,  Wup- 
pertal-Barmen),  but  there  are  two  unpublished 
dissertations  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  one 
by  Dr.  Ida  Bentz  which  is  especially  thorough 
and  comprehensive. 

Biinziger’s  opening  chapter,  “Der  Weg,” 
which  traces  Bergengruen’s  development  from 
his  youth  in  Riga  and  his  Gespenster-Roman- 
t{l(  to  the  masterful  stories  of  a  later  day,  is 
probably  the  best  biographical  sketch  that  has 
appeared  on  this  author.  The  chapter  on  Ber¬ 
gengruen’s  poetry  might  have  been  a  bit  more 
lucid  and  the  one  dealing  with  only  two  of 
the  novels  should  have  given  more  space  to 
the  subject  matter  of  Der  Grosstyrann.  How¬ 
ever,  one  feels  compensated  for  these  shortcom¬ 
ings  by  the  thorough  analyses  of  three  repre¬ 
sentative  short  stories:  Der  Kaiser  im  Elend, 
Die  drei  Fcdken,  Die  Heiraten  von  Parma. 

W.  A.  W. 

Wilhelm  Grenzmann.  Dichtung  und 

Glaube.  Bonn.  Athenaum.  1950.  326  pages 

-f-  16  plates.  12.60  dm. 

Recommended  to  the  serious  student  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  German  writing — were  it  only  for  lack 
of  pertinent  coverage  of  the  field — Grenz- 
mann’s  book  suffers,  nevertheless,  from  the 
shortcomings  of  a  specifically  Teutonic  over- 
indulgence  in  metaphysics,  ideology,  and  am¬ 
biguously  coined  terminology.  Thus  we  are 
treated  to  a  generous  dose  of  W eltanschauung 
where  we  would  gladly  have  setded  for  more 
informative  literary  history  and  criticism.  The 
author  dwells  on  Grenzsituationen  “zwischen 
Nichtsein  und  Sein,”  ‘‘zwischen  Mythus  und 
Maschine,”  and  so  on.  Yet  there  is  earnest  con¬ 
cern  with  the  spiritual  distress  of  the  age  and 
honest  striving  to  detect  and  project  hopeful 
signs  and  tendencies  toward  surpassing  the 
often  invoked  ‘‘Situation  des  Endes”  of  which 


Thomas  Mann’s  Sp'dtwer\  is  supposedly  repre¬ 
sentative.  Committed  to  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  Grenzmann  masters  the  neater  tricks  of 
sophism  when  he  justifies  the  inclusion  of  un¬ 
believers  under  his  tide:  ‘‘Alle  grosse  Dich¬ 
tung  ist ‘Spiegelung  einer  Weltdeutung  und 
einis  Weltverhaltens.  In  diesern  Sinne  ist  auch 
der  ‘Unglaube’  ....  in  der  Regel  nichts 
anderes  als  eine  Form  des  Glaubens.”  To 
claim,  at  least  by  insinuation,  the  works  under 
discussion  as  ‘‘grosse  Dichtung”  may  be  a 
rather  daring  procedure. 

Thomas  Mann,  Franz  Kafka,  Hermann  Ka- 
sack,  Ernst  Wiechert,  and  Hermann  Hesse  are 
grouped  under  the  heading  ‘‘Die  Literatur  der 
Krisis”;  Ernst  Jiinger,  Friedrich  Georg 
J finger,  and  Hans  Carossa  under  the  puzzling 
chapter  tide  ‘‘Durchbruch  zur  Wirklichkeit.” 
Werner  Bergengruen,  Elisabeth  Langgasser, 
Stefan  Andres,  Franz  Werfel,  Rudolf  Alex¬ 
ander  Schroder,  Gertrud  von  Lc  Fort  are  quite 
legitimately  claimed  for  ‘‘Die  chrisdiche  Welt” 
while  Brecht,  Zuckmayer,  Borchert,  Plivier, 
and  a  host  of  lesser  or  better  known  lyrical 
poets  are  discussed  under  the  caption  ‘‘Erleb- 
nis  und  Ueberwindung  des  Krieges.”  The  bib¬ 
liographical  chapter  ‘‘Biographische  Daten 
und  Werkverzeichnis”  is  deliberately  limited 
to  ‘‘.  .  .  diejenigen  Werke  .  .  .  ,  die  ffir  den 
Zusammenhang  dieses  Buches  wichtig  sind.” 
The  level  of  the  work  is  theological  rather 
than  literary  and  aims  at  conveying  the  im¬ 
pression  ‘‘.  .  .  alle  Humanitat  begrfindet  sich 
nur  in  Gott  und  kann  nur  aus  ihm  hergeleitet 
werden.”  E.E.N. 

^  Hermann  Hesse.  Gerbersau,  2  vols.  Tfi- 
bingen.  Wunderlich.  1949.  409,  430  pages. 
29  dm. 

After  two  years  of  preparation  these  volumes 
make  available  again  most  of  the  works  of 
Hesse’s  youth,  as  for  instance  the  popular  Un¬ 
term  Rad,  and  the  delightful  stories  about  the 
vagabond  Knulp,  all  centering  around  Hesse’s 
Swabian  home  town  Calw  (Gerbersau)  to 
which  he  has  always  remained  deeply  attached. 
Hesse  gave  his  consent  to  this  selection  re¬ 
luctantly  because  he  felt  it  presented  ‘‘nicht 
mich  und  den  Extrakt  meines  Lebens,  sondern 
nur  einen  Teil-Aspekt,  cin  Jugendbildnis,”  but 
the  public  will  welcome  this  Hesse  who  is 
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“schlicht  und  einfach  wic  cin  Volkslicd,”  not 
the  postwar  Hesse  “iiber  den  die  Damonen 
hereinbrechen,”  as  his  biographer  Hugo  Ball 
expressed  it. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Hans  Peter  Jaeger.  Holderlin — Novalis. 

Grenzen  der  Sprache.  Zurich.  Adantis. 
1949.  135  pages.  4.50  Sw.  fr. 

Holderlin  and  Novalis,  named  together  by 
some  historians  of  German  literature,  are  here 
contrasted  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  dif¬ 
ferences  of  their  personalities.  As  far  as  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  form  are  concerned,  their 
prose  and  poetry  seem  to  run  the  same  course. 
They  even  have  one  peculiar  phenomenon  in 
common:  in  their  metaphysical  or  visionary 
utterances  they  repeatedly  reach  the  point 
where  dots  and  dashes  indicate  that  words 
have  failed  them  in  their  endeavor  to  describe 
transcendent  visions. 

Their  divergence  rests  on  the  different  use 
of  speech  forms,  of  choice  of  language,  and 
on  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  contents  of 
their  poetic  creations.  With  an  inevitable  in¬ 
tensity,  entirely  his  own,  Holderlin  loads  his 
words  with  a  maximum  of  thoughts  and 
thereby  demonstrates  the  power  and  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  human  speech.  Novalis,  di¬ 
rected  by  his  own  characteristic  extensity,  com¬ 
poses  patterns  and  formulas,  testing  thereby 
the  extensiveness  of  human  language,  and 
reaches  finally  the  wordless  realm  of  music 
and  mathematics,  that  favorite  sphere  of  medi¬ 
tation  of  German  Romantic  thinkers. 

A.  Basse 
Tenafly,  N.  f. 

^  Werner  Oberle.  Der  adelige  Mensch  in 
der  Dichtung.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1950.  135 
pages.  8  Sw.  fr. 

The  author  of  this  monograph  investigates  the 
work  of  Eichendorff,  Gotthelf,  Stifter,  and 
Fontane  to  determine  how  each  conceived  the 
idea  involved  in  the  adjective  “adelig”  and 
presented  this  conception  in  novels  and  other 
writings;  does  it  refer  primarily  to  a  heredi¬ 
tary  aristocracy  or  include  rather  in  the  widest 
sense  nobility  of  character  irrespective  of  birth  ? 

The  result  is  four  interesting  essays  on  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  thinking  of  these 
authors  whose  careers  cover  the  whole  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  are  somewhat  un¬ 
even  in  significance;  the  study  of  Gotthelf  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  searching  (one 
may  perhaps  pardon  a  Swiss  scholar  for  giv¬ 
ing  him  nearly  as  much  space  as  the  other 


three  combined).  Eichendorff,  it  would  seem, 
might  have  been  treated  more  intensively  and 
extensively,  and,  though  Der  Stechlin  un¬ 
questionably  offered  the  most  rewarding  ma¬ 
terial,  the  other  novels  of  Fontane  would  have 
yielded  somewhat  more  than  the  author  has 
presented.  The  brief  introduction  supplies  a 
valuable  historical  sketch  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  given  to  the  concept  by  earlier  authors, 
beginning  with  the  Classics. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

^  Urban  Roedl.  Matthias  Claudius.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Rowohlt.  1950.  454  pages  -f-  15 
plates.  14.80  dm. 

Matthias  Claudius  does  not  rank  with  the 
creative  geniuses  of  Germany’s  Classical  Age. 
But  he  is  an  outstanding  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  Pietism  and  quiet  happiness  which, 
as  a  complement  to  the  contemporary  Enlight¬ 
enment,  was  an  essential  formative  element  for 
Goethe  and  Holderlin.  And  Claudius  in  a 
happy  hour  was  able  to  produce  two  of  the 
jewels  of  German  literature:  his  Abendlied 
and  his  letter  An  meinen  Sohn  Johannes. 

Roedl  makes  this  fine  character  and  his 
world  alive  by  intertwining  the  tale  of  his  life 
with  the  presentation  of  many  of  his  poems 
and  letters.  We  see  him  in  his  family  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  in  his  friendship 
with  congenial  contemporaries  such  as  Klop- 
stock.  Herder,  and  the  Stolbergs.  His  visit  to 
Goethe’s  Weimar,  which  we  follow  in  the 
lively  report,  brings  him  into  a  world  foreign 
to  his  ideals.  His  solid  conservatism  made  him 
more  immune  than  his  friends  against  the 
specious  catchwords  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Felix  M.  W assermann 
Illinois  College 

*  Friedrich  Sengle.  C.  M.  Wieland.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Metzler.  1949.  610  pages. 

Sengle’s  full-length  biography,  based  upon  all 
the  available  materials,  is  the  most  important 
evidence  of  the  current  Wieland-Renaissance. 
The  author  admits  the  temerity  of  his  under¬ 
taking  while  Wieland’s  correspondence  re¬ 
mains  in  chaos.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  heart¬ 
ening  to  note  that  we  are  now  finally  able 
to  look  at  Wieland  from  another  point  of 
view  than  that  of  the  Schlegels  and  their  Ro¬ 
mantic  cohorts.  The  biographer  properly  em¬ 
phasizes  Wieland’s  pragmatism,  his  Swabian 
heritage  of  good-natured  pessimism,  his  aloof¬ 
ness  from  the  various  dogmatisms  of  his  time 
— religious,  philosophical,  and  artistic. 
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The  book  is  as  well  documented  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  is  very  readable,  and 
contains  23  interesting  illustrations. 

Robert  T.  Clarl(,  Jr. 

The  University  of  Texas 

It  Otto  Briies.  Simon  im  Gluc\.  Gvitersloh. 

Bertelsmann.  1949.  601  pages.  10.50  dm. 
As  a  narrator  Briies  appears  a  little  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  i.e.,  if  it  is  old-fashioned  to  tell  a  story 
with  healthy,  refreshing  realism,  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  touch  of  poetic  charm.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  this  novel  about  Simon  Meister 
(1796-1844),  a  saddler’s  son  who  became  a 
talented  painter.  CoWenz,  where  he  started 
life  auspiciously  by  being  christened  with  wine 
instead  of  water;  Paris,  where  he  studied  art 
and  life;  and  Cologne,  where  he  died  as  father 
of  ten  poorly  provided-for  children,  these  are 
the  main  landmarks  in  the  earthly  career  of 
this  engaging  “Simon  in  luck,”  in  luck  be¬ 
cause,  irrespective  of  the  whims  of  Lady  For¬ 
tune  in  his  ordinary  affairs  of  living,  he  never 
was  without  the  happiness  of  dwelling  in  the 
realm  of  creativity.  If  the  story  of  this  lover 
of  life  is  not  profound,  it  is  eminently  sane  and 
readable.  John  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 

^  Eduard  Claudius.  Griine  Oliven  und 
nacl{te  Berge.  Berlin.  Volk  und  Welt. 
1949.  380  pages.  7.50  dm. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  World  War  II  was  the  fight  of  the 
Spanish  people  and  their  friends  from  many 
countries  against  Franco’s  Fascist  armies.  The 
struggle  was  lost,  for  reasons  well  known,  and 
the  International  Brigade  was  soon  forgotten, 
its  members  often  maligned  and  persecuted. 
Claudius’  novel  brings  back  to  life  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  heroism,  and  Opferwilligl{eit  of  the 
many  thousands  who  batded  and  died  for  a 
free  Spain  and  ultimately  for  a  happier  world. 
The  complex  political  makeup  of  the  Loyal¬ 
ists  is  well  recognized  although  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  narrator  are  firmly  fixed  along 
established  party  lines.  The  characters,  situ¬ 
ations,  and  actions  are  drawn  with  convincing 
competence  and  realism.  It  is  a  pity  that  people 
may  fail  to  acknowledge  the  genuine  literary 
merit  of  the  novel  because  of  the  political  ori¬ 
entation  of  the  author.  W.  K.  Pfeiler 

University  of  Nebraska 

**  Alwin  Drayer.  Ein  Ucht  in  der  Hohe. 
Zurich.  Rotapfel.  1950.  679  pages.  15.50 
Sw.  fr. 

An  undoubtedly  thrilling  novel  about  the 
sometimes  breathtaking  experiences  of  a  “half¬ 


breed”  woman  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
character,  who,  coming  from  the  lower  stratum 
of  a  Canadian  city,  nonetheless  succeeds  not 
only  in  rising  to  a  wholly  dignified  position, 
but  also  in  redeeming  and  rehabilitating  the 
underprivileged  of  her  own  milieu.  The  au¬ 
thor,  a  Swiss  engineer  who  has  spent  the  for¬ 
mative  years  of  his  life  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere,  especially  on  the  Pacific,  gives  a  mas¬ 
terly  description  of  the  slum  atmosphere  of  an 
industrial  metropolis  with  its  beastly  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  neighborhood  infested  by  both  the 
human  and  the  animal  breed  of  rats. 

Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  cannot  com¬ 
pletely  satisfy  the  more  exacting  reader  be¬ 
cause  of  two  pitfalls.  One  is  the  angel-devil 
cliche  of  the  main  characters.  The  other — 
much  more  irksome  still — is  the  strange  Ger¬ 
man  the  author  uses.  Granted  that  large  parts 
of  the  book  are  translations  from  an  English 
diary,  it  remains  entirely  incomprehensible 
how  a  distinguished  German-Swiss  publisher 
can  print  such  a  hodge-podge  of  vulgar  Angli¬ 
cisms  and  decidedly  wrong  German  terms. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

M  Kasimir  Edschmid.  Wenn  es  Rosen  sind, 
werden  sie  bliihen.  Miinchen.  Desch. 
1950.  559  pages.  13.80  dm. 

Both  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  and  the  young 
genius  and  rebel  Georg  Buchner  are  made  to 
say,  “Sc  son  rose  fioriranno,”  thus  perhaps  re¬ 
vealing  a  final  irony  which  the  author  empha¬ 
sizes  in  his  tide.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  this  historical  novel  of  the  1830’s,  Kasimir 
Edschmid,  who  is  no  novice  at  this  sort  of 
thing,  has  stuck  closely  to  estaUished  historic 
fact  or  tradition.  Yet  what  he  was  after  was 
not  mere  fictionalized  history,  still  less  a  his¬ 
torically  authenticated  sensationalism,  such  as 
lay  before  him  in  the  record  of  Ludwig 
Weidig,  who  was  tortured  and  then  probably 
murdered  in  prison  by  his  enemy  and  inquisi¬ 
tor  Gcorgi.  Instead,  Edschmid  has  grappled 
here  with  one  of  the  most  baffling  problems 
which  can  beset  an  idealist  under  a  tyranny: 
whether  to  stand  one’s  ground  like  Weidig 
and  suffer  martyrdom,  or  to  flee  like  Buchner 
to  safety  but  with  a  burdened  conscience. 

This  conflict  of  ideals,  which  Edschmid  did 
not  have  to  invent,  is  laid  bare  with  skill,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  insight,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
due  regard  for  good  and  even  exciting  story¬ 
telling.  The  final  chapter  of  Weidig’s  life  reads 
like  the  conclusion  of  a  detective  story.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think  there  are  no  new  technical 
devices  for  the  novelist  to  employ.  Each  of  the 
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eighteen  chapters  is  told  in  the  first  person,  but 
no  two  consecutive  chapters  by  the  same  nar¬ 
rator.  This  produces  some  novel  effects,  as 
when  an  account  by  Weidig  is  followed  by  a 
confession  of  his  frustrated  tormentor  Georgi. 
I  found  this  an  absorbing  and  thought-provok¬ 
ing  book. 

Bayard  Q.  Morgan 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

^  Franz  Fassbind.  Der  Mann.  Einsiedeln. 

Benziger.  1950.  364  pages.  13.60  dm. 
This  eminently  readable  novel  by  a  young 
Swiss  author  presents  a  sensitive  and  com¬ 
pelling  study  of  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  marital 
life  of  a  modern  couple.  The  fact  that  his 
wife  is  about  to  give  birth  to  their  first  child 
leads  the  husband  to  attempt  a  reassessment 
of  his  whole  life,  primarily  his  relationship  to 
his  wife.  His  serious  and  often  tortured  soul- 
searching  brings  about,  within  a  few  hectic, 
tragedy-filled  days,  a  transformation  of  his 
entire  character.  We  witness  his  evolution  from 
an  egocentric,  callous,  superficial  business  man 
and  husband  to  a  strong,  mature,  understand¬ 
ing  individual  who  is  entitled  to  call  himself 
“ein  Geburtshelfer  der  Gerechtigkeit.” 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

*  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst.  Wir  nannten  ihn 
Galgenstridt^.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1950.  398 
pages.  8.50  dm. 

A  large  part  of  the  time  a  very  exciting  politi¬ 
cal  novel,  whose  dramatic  happenings  develop 
in  the  crisis-packed  Third  Reich  days  of  1944 
and  culminate  thrillingly  in  the  events  of  July 
20.  Garrison  Rehhausen,  its  corrupt  leader¬ 
ship,  the  corpse-like  obedience  of  the  soldiers, 
the  feuding  and  fighting  of  the  different  pow¬ 
erful  groups  of  Wehrmacht  and  Party,  mirror 
the  situation  of  the  whole  Third  Reich.  Fear 
and  cowardice,  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
men  for  men,  a  dawning  realization  that  the 
game  is  lost,  all  this  has  churned  up  an  un¬ 
easy  chaos,  when  Oberleutnant  Strick  arrives 
in  Rehhausen,  played  off  by  the  Generalkom- 
mando  and  the  Gieheime  Feldpolizei  against 
the  Colonel  in  command,  and  starts  a  move¬ 
ment  of  his  own.  Strick  believes  in  a  different 
Germany,  acts  accordingly,  and  plunges  into 
the  events  of  July  20. 

The  book  effectively  presents  the  machinery 
of  German  militarism  and  of  the  Nazi  party 
in  all  its  cynical  nihilism.  Wild-beast  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  law  of  the  jungle.  The  terrible  les¬ 
son  of  Hitler’s  offensive  strategy  brings  the 
Landsknecht  type  into  conflict  with  the  Third 


Reich  prison-state.  The  events  fairly  spring  at 
each  other.  The  relentlessly  realistic  language 
measures  up  to  the  action  although  there  is 
some  stylistic  unevenness.  An  astonishingly 
mature  book  by  a  new  author  whose  next  book 
we  anticipate  eagerly. 

F.  S.  Gross  hut 
West  New  Yor\,  N.  J. 

^  Erik  Reger.  Urbans  Erzdhlbuch.  Berlin. 

Blanvalet.  1949.  484  pages.  7.80  dm. 

A  group  of  twelve  Novellen,  told  splendidly 
in  the  best  classical  tradition.  The  “frame”  has 
something  festive  and  confidence-inspiring 
about  it.  A  group  of  worldly-wise  men  cele¬ 
brating  New  Year’s  Eve  with  Urban  at  his 
residence  on  a  river  isle  are  detained  there  for 
a  few  days.  By  each  telling  a  story  they  fill 
their  time  profitably  and  pleasurably.  A  spe¬ 
cial  touch  is  added  by  their  comments  on 
them,  a  procedure  which,  interestingly  enough, 
in  no  way  disturbs  the  epic  illusion.  The  pat¬ 
tern  of  settings  and  people  passing  in  review 
is  composed  of  a  variety  of  countries  and  types 
of  characters.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  beautiful¬ 
ly  harmonious.  Crystal<lear  in  form  and  con¬ 
tent,  each  story  is  a  variation  on  the  basic 
theme  of  man’s  love  for  that  which  he  cannot 
recapture  and  that  which  he  cannot  attain; 
and  more  conspicuously,  the  intricacies  of  hu¬ 
man  relations  springing  so  often  from  the 
eternal  force  called  love. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Ernst  von  Salomon.  Boche  in  Fran^reich. 

Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1950.  162  pages,  ill. 
1.50  dm. 

The  author  had  been  in  his  youth  a  member 
of  the  pre-Nazi  Vehme-organization,  and  a 
close  friend  of  the  Rathenau  assassins.  In  order 
to  shun  further  indictments,  he  escaped  to 
France  in  1931,  joined  in  the  time  of  the  Third 
Reich  the  most  radical  wing  of  the  Nazi  move¬ 
ment.  Out  of  his  amorous  recollections  of  his 
stay  in  southern  France,  he  now  fabricates  this 
allegedly  autobiographical  short  novel. 

No  reader  of  this  love  affair  between  a 
“Boche”  and  a  Basque  peasant  girl  would  sus¬ 
pect  the  pernicious  inclinations  of  the  author, 
who  depicts  himself  as  irresistible  as  Lohen¬ 
grin  and  as  innocent  as  Parsifal.  How  mov¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  the  hero,  the  offspring  of  the 
master  race,  was  welcomed  with  so  much  cor¬ 
diality  and  affection  in  the  land  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  enemy!  Unlike  many  worshipers  of 
French  culture  from  foreign  countries,  he 
never  meets  with  any  kind  of  xenophobia  or 
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hostility.  When,  at  the  end,  he  is  forced  by  his 
patriotic  duties  to  break  up  his  romance  and 
to  break  his  promise  of  marriage,  he  assures 
his  abandoned  sweetheart:  “When  I  think  of 
you,  I  think  of  France!  Oh,  my  darling  Ma)ie, 
oh  holy  France!  You  gave  me  les  grandes 
vacances  de  ma  viel  Never  again,  if  I  ever  re¬ 
turn,  shall  I  enter  France  booted  and  spurred!” 
Hm!  One  who  knows  Salomon’s  past  would 
not  have  been  too  sure  of  it. 

Walter  Mehring 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Dorothee  von  Velsen.  Wir  leben  eine 
Spanne  Zeit.  Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1950. 
456  pages.  13.20  dm. 

In  a  new  Germany  painfully  rising  from  the 
physical  and  spiritual  ruins  of  the  Hitler  pe¬ 
riod,  women  writers  seem  to  play  a  bigger 
part  than  ever  before.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  only  to  be  found  in  the  crude  fact  that 
the  females  form  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  but  firmly  derives  from  the  intricate 
involvement  of  the  men  in  the  struggle  for 
mere  and  naked  survival. 

The  author  of  this  novel,  which  is  described 
on  the  jacket  as  a  “book  about  women’s  fate 
during  the  great  turning  point  of  our  time,” 
has  undoubtedly  something  worthwhile  to  say 
and  does  find  a  convincing  and  sincere  method 
of  conveying  to  the  reader  her  inner  feelings. 
She  turns  out  a  painstakingly  apolitical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  adventures  of  two  German 
women,  a  mother  and  an  adolescent  daughter, 
who  are,  by  the  pure  chance  of  their  being 
present  on  French  soil  at  the  crucial  moment, 
caught  in  the  fall  of  France  in  1940. 

The  main  weakness  of  the  book  is  just  that 
avoidance  of  taking  issue  with  the  cruel  reality 
of  Nazi  aggression,  while  all  the  incidents  of 
the  novel  are  practically  determined  by  that 
ugly  fact.  Like  so  many  postwar  German  au¬ 
thors,  Dorothee  von  Velsen,  instead  of  facing 
reality,  escapes  into  the  realm  of  a  vague  fatal¬ 
ism  and  mysticism,  taking  sometimes  a  gro¬ 
tesque  attitude  of  emotional  volte-face,  as 
shown  at  the  tragic  moment  when  the  mother 
loses  her  deeply  beloved  daughter. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Arnold  Zweig.  V erk}ungene  Tage.  Miin- 
chen.  Desch.  1950.  274  pages.  7.50  dm. 
This  novel,  in  the  author’s  phrase  “ein  erster 
Durchbruch  von  Produktivitat,”  was  written 
in  1909.  It  is  a  fascinating  tribute  to  pre-war 
Munich,  whose  doors  were  in  those  days  open 
to  Europe  and  its  spiritual  and  cultural  mis¬ 


sion.  World  capital  of  science,  art,  music, 
sociability,  civilization,  zestful  activity,  in 
these  pages  it  rises  from  the  past,  fruitful  and 
illuminating — reminder,  warning,  adjuration. 
A  charmingly  constructed  plot  brings  a  young 
student  of  philology  into  the  influence  and 
atmosphere  of  a  humanist  capital,  into  the 
pains  of  love  and  spiritual  growth.  In  poetic 
inspiration,  musical  sweep  and  thrill,  exciting 
splendor  of  coloring,  constructive  depiction  of 
human  character,  one  of  Zweig’s  best  books,  a 
work  of  documentary  and  epic  importance. 

F.  S.  Gross  hut 
West  New  Yor^,  N.  /. 

*  Erich  Kastner.  Kurz  und  biindig.  Zurich. 

Atrium.  1950.  112  pages.  $1.50  (u.s.). 

The  author  tells  us  that  his  100  epigrams  were 
written  to  remind  the  public  of  this  badly 
neglected  literary  genre  and  to  encourage  new 
productions.  But  Kastner  is,  of  course,  per¬ 
sonally  attracted  to  this  form,  as  he  always 
thinks  in  paradoxes  and  likes  to  build  his  tales, 
whether  prose  or  verse,  to  a  pointe.  The  over¬ 
all  theme  of  these  as  of  former  epigrams  is 
Man,  seen  from  all  possible  or  puzzling  per¬ 
spectives.  As  in  previous  pronouncements 
Kastner  is  not  too  proud  of  his  species.  His 
criticism  is  matched  again  by  his  remarkable 
sense  of  humor  and  incorruptible  human  de¬ 
cency,  for  which — especially  in  political  mat¬ 
ters — he  deserves  the  highest  admiration  (cf. 
Der  tdgliche  Kram).  The  following  example 
is  called  Mut  zur  Trauer  and  shows  his  favor¬ 
ite  and  skillful  play  with  highly  idiomatic 
phrases: 

St4  traurig,  wenn  du  traurig  but 

und  stch  nicht  stets  vor  deiner  Seele  Posten! 

Den  Kopf,  der  dir  ans  Herz  gewachsen  ist, 
wird’s  schon  nicht  kosten. 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

^  Erwin  Laaths,  comp.  Das  Gedicht, 
Deutsche  Lyri\  von  den  Anjdngen  bis  zur 
Gegenwart.  Miinchen.  Droemer.  1951. 656 
pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  collection  is  a  gratifying  departure  from 
the  prevalent  approach  of  anthologists.  The 
editor,  known  through  his  essays  as  a  literary 
critic  and  historian  of  exacting  standards, 
comes  close  to  licking  the  almost  insolvable 
problem  of  how  to  eliminate  arbitrariness  or 
bulkiness,  by  sticking  striedy  and  exclusively 
to  aesthetic  selective  principles.  Thus,  only 
Sprachkunstwerkje  are  considered,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Laaths’  definition  “Das  lyrische  Ge- 
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dicht  ist  ein  rezitatives  Sprachkunstwerk, 
hcrvorgcbracht  vom  Einzclnen  als  Sprechcr 
cincr  Volkheit.  Es  cntsteht  selten,  weU  cs  zu 
alien  Zeiten  nur  wenige  Dichter  gegeben  hat 
und  geben  wird.”  By  taking  into  consideration 
dichterischen  Gehdt  only,  he  makes  a  convinc¬ 
ing  case  for  his  claim  “Einzig  Grosstes  and 
Grosses,  Vollkommenes  and  Gutes  ragen  iiber 
die  engere  Zeidichkeit  hinaus  and  sind  standig 
aktuell:  namlich  wirksam  als  lebendig  und 
lebenspendend.” 

With  a  few  legitimate  exceptions  the 
minores  of  all  periods  are  kept  out.  Goethe’s 
dominant  and  truly  unique  place  is  recognized 
by  awarding  to  him  the  greatest  number  of 
pages,  but  this  does  not  disturb  the  happy  bal¬ 
ance  of  this  remarkable  anthology.  Modern 
poets  and  some  contemporaries  are  included, 
especially  George,  Hofmannsthal,  Rilke, 
Trakl,  Heym,  Werfel,  and,  among  the  living 
whose  work  is  by  now  rather  clearly  profiled, 
Benn,  Carossa,  Hesse.  However  well  explained 
and  seemingly  justified,  the  inclusion  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  Lyrische  Prosa  Jean  Pauls  remains 
an  oddity  while  both  the  Introduction  with 
its  fascinating  discussion  of  selective  principles 
and  the  brief  concluding  chapter 
Strophe  und  Reim,  of  a  more  technical  nature, 
make  for  stimulating  reading.  The  work  is 
magnificendy  printed  and  tastefully  appareled. 
It  recommends  itself  as  an  outstanding  gift 
book  from  and  to  the  discriminating. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Gustav  E.  Miillcr.  Lese.  Bern.  Francke. 

1951.  88  pages.  5.80  Sw.  fr. 

Professor  Muller  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  was  born  in  Switzerland  and  educated 
there  and  in  Germany,  but  he  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  philosophy  in  this  country  for  half  of  his 
fifty-two  years.  His  voluminous  publication  in 
and  near  his  professional  field  has  been  largely 
in  English,  but  the  language  of  his  muse  is  the 
language  of  Spittder  and  Steffen.  As  poet,  his 
strong  point  (and  perhaps  his  weak  point  also) 
is  his  extraordinary  facility.  Hardey  Coleridge 
could  polish  off  one  of  his  marvelous  sonnets 
in  fifteen  minutes;  Gustav  Muller  flings  his 
vertiginous  Doppelreime  together  as  noncha- 
landy  as  the  flapjack  artist  in  the  restaurant 
window.  Yet  some  of  them  are  jewels — ^like: 

GEGENSEITIG 
Kciner  sicb  um  einen  kehrt 
Wclcher  sclbcr  keinen  ehrt. 

And  he  can  do  serious  things  just  as  well.  His 
graceful  Zugvdgel  might  have  been  written 
by  any  good  poet  of  the  Biedermeierzeit, 


whereas  the  quiet  sarcasm  of  Die  tote  Stadt: 

Ich  war  in  cincr  toten  Stadt 
Die  immer  sich  Icbcndig  glaubt.  .  .  . 

is  modern  and  devastating.  There  are  nature- 
poems  in  the  Muller  collections,  and  there  are 
allusions  to  current  matters,  but  this  poet  is 
most  often  inspired  by  his  omniverous  read¬ 
ing.  Nero,  Machiavelli,  Fugger,  Raphael, 
Bacon,  Paracelsus,  Montaigne,  Rubens,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Omar  Khayyam,  Hafiz,  Angelus  Si- 
lesius,  appear  in  person  in  Lese,  and  many 
more  of  the  old  worthies  are  just  around  the 
corner.  R,  T.  H. 

^  Gottfried  Benn,  et  al.  Walter  von 
Molo:  Erinnerungen  —  W urdigungen  — 
Wiinsche.  Zum  70.  Geburtstag  des  Dich- 
ters  am  14.  Juni  1950.  Berlin.  Schmidt. 
1950.  95  pages.  1.80  dm. 

A  congratulatory,  not  a  critical  volume,  this 
is  a  pleasant  collection  of  some  forty  short 
tributes,  by  colleagues  from  the  Preussische 
Dichter-Akademie  and  other  familiar  figures 
such  as  Gottfried  Benn,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz, 
Hermann  Kasack,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schro¬ 
der,  and  Alfred  Doblin.  It  includes  some  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  poet  and  a  bibliography  of  his 
works.  The  Schiller  (1912-14),  Frederick  II 
(1919-21),  and  Friedrich  List  (1931)  novels 
still  loom  as  most  beloved,  though  rivalled  by 
Walter  von  Molo  the  man — impetuous,  ener¬ 
getic,  admirably  and  persistently  productive, 
full  of  kindness  and  integrity.  These  qualities, 
and  his  unpopularity  among  the  Nazis,  out¬ 
weigh  occasional  undertones  of  nationalism 
and  emotional  excesses  in  his  style  and  tem¬ 
perament.  If  the  composite  portrait  is  not 
complete,  the  little  volume  is  to  be  commended 
for  being  so  rarely  wordy,  sentimental,  or  pe¬ 
dantic  and  so  often  pithy,  simple,  and  warm. 

Eva  Schi^n 
Harvard  University 

^  Richard  Benz.  Wandel  des  Bildes  der 
Antil{e  in  Deutschland:  Ein  geistes- 
geschichtlicher  Uberblic\.  Miinchen.  Piper. 
1948.  156  pages,  ill.  9.50  dm. 

This  excellently  printed  and  illustrated  book 
endeavors  to  trace  the  influence  of  classical 
antiquity  as  revealed  in  the  creative  arts  of 
Germany  from  the  Gothic  period  through  the 
19th  century.  The  changing  reflections  of  an¬ 
tiquity  in  literature,  music,  and  critical  thought 
arc  analyzed  and  arc  illustrated  by  seventy-five 
wcll<hosen  figures  reproducing  the  classical 
clement  in  art.  The  subjects  of  the  latter  arc 
taken  from  Karolingian  ivories;  manuscript 


miniatures;  wood-cuts,  etchings  and  drawings 
of  the  15th  century;  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture;  even  opera  settings  of  the  17th 
century. 

The  development  which  might  be  noted  in 
a  similar  study  of  the  classical  influence  in 
Italy  or  France  is  observable  in  Germany.  At 
few  periods  does  German  classicism  possess  a 
truly  severe  and  objective  classical  form.  The 
medieval  writer  and  the  miniaturist  clothe 
their  Greeks  and  Romans  in  contemporary 
garb,  as  do  also  the  artists  of  the  Baroc\.  In 
the  Renaissance  and  in  the  later  18th  century 
(the  time  of  Winckelmann  and  of  Lessing’s 
Lao^pon)  we  find  a  closer  approach  to  the 
classical  spirit,  yet  still  obscured  by  the  sci¬ 
entific  learning  of  the  one  period  and  by  the 
philosophical  speculation  of  the  other.  One  of 
the  major  contributions  of  Benz’s  work  may 
be  found  in  his  skillful  use  of  contemporary 
(rather  than  ancient)  works  of  art  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  classical  aspects  of  the  great  periods 
of  German  cultural  development. 

Henry  S.  Robinson 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

^  A.  E.  Brinckmann.  Europdische  Humani- 
tas.  Diirer  bis  Goya.  Miinchen.  Desch. 
1950.  278  pages,  ill.  11.50  dm. 

For  a  lifetime  this  author  has  treated  his  spe¬ 
cial  field,  the  history  of  art,  in  close  kinship 
with  the  history  of  civilization  in  general.  Yet 
he  has  always  been  at  his  best  when  he  fol¬ 
lowed  strictly  the  line  of  his  main  field  to 
which  he  has  made  vast  and  excellent  contri¬ 
butions.  Wherever  he  went  beyond  it — as  in 
this  book — the  results  are  often  unsatisfactory 
because  he  lacks  precision  of  thinking.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  impression  of  the  reader  is  di¬ 
vided  between  admiration  for  Brinckmann’s 
wide  and  first-hand  knowledge  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  his  muddled  use  of  it. 

Such  criticism  applies  also  to  this  skillful 
compilation  of  paintings  and  drawings  from 
1500  to  1800,  in  which  text  and  illustrations 
are  discussed  in  stimulating  proximity.  The 
purpose  of  these  original  selections  is  to  show 
the  growth  and  also  the  darkening  of  European 
humanitas,  a  movement  in  which  the  author 
sees  the  only  hope  for  a  new  Europe.  His  pic¬ 
ture  analyses  are  precise  and  betray  the  born 
Augenmenschen  and  sensualist.  There  is 
never  any  consideration  of  the  fact  that  hu¬ 
manitas  is  in  itself  a  changing  concept,  nor  is 
its  relationship  to  religious  and  economic  val¬ 
ues  discussed.  Therefore  in  spite  of  the  expert 
handling,  the  sequence  of  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tions  remains  somewhat  artificial  and  loosely 
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connected.  The  approach  is  neither  philosoph¬ 
ical  nor  purely  historical,  but  essayistic. 

The  book  is  useful  for  the  teacher  of  cul¬ 
tural  history  as  well  as  for  the  art  historian. 

Alfred  Neutneyer 
Mills  College 

*  Wilhelm  Hausenstein.  Begegnungen  mit 
Bildem.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1950.  183  pages 
4-  60  plates.  26  dm. 

Hausenstein  has  made  the  interpretation  of 
works  of  art  an  art  work.  For  thirty  years  or 
more  he  has  served  the  creative  spirit  from 
the  New  Hebrides  to  Salzburg,  and  from  the 
barbarians  to  the  classics  his  empathy  has 
been  all-embracing.  The  communion  between 
eye  and  heart  in  him  runs  to  the  quick  while 
the  verbal  expression  is  succinct  and  poetic. 
In  this  volume  the  selection  reaches  from 
Romanesque  sculpture  to  Henri  Rousseau. 
Some  of  the  works  reproduced  are  modest 
wild-flowers  of  creation,  yet  to  receive  them 
from  the  hand  of  this  poet-scholar  is  truly  a 
gift. 

There  are  altogether  57  essays,  each  one 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  reproduction, 
four  of  them  in  color. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

*  Wilmont  Haacke.  Julius  Rodenberg  und 
die  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Heidelberg. 
Vowinckel.  1950.  204  pages.  12  dm. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  has  been  among  the 
most  representative  documents  of  that  conser¬ 
vative  liberalism  which  has  produced  so  much 
of  the  best  in  German  civilization  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  As  the  leading  German 
monthly  of  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  had  most  of 
the  great  names  of  German  literature  and 
scholarship  among  its  regular  or  occasional 
collaborators.  Its  articles  are  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  present  the  problems  of  the 
age  and  the  results  of  research  without  indulg¬ 
ing  in  superficial  popularization.  A  perusal 
of  the  volumes  of  Rodenberg’s  journal  reveals 
the  unusual  variety  of  his  interests  and  the 
high  standards  of  his  public.  Haacke  discusses 
his  personality  and  his  many  fruitful  contacts 
with  the  leading  German  minds  of  his  age, 
and  the  fate  and  policy  of  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau  from  the  heyday  of  its  influence 
to  its  role  in  the  chaotic  beginnings  of  the 
Weimar  Republic. 

Felix  M.  Wassermann 
Illinois  College 
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*  August  Brunner.  Der  Stufenbau  der  Welt. 

Ontologische  Untersuchungen  iiber  Per¬ 
son,  Leben,  Staff.  Miinchen.  Koscl.  1950. 
579  pages.  19.50  dm. 

It  ha?  been  the  impact  of  events,  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  “history,”  on  philosophical  thought 
rather  than  unhurried  reflection  which  has  led 
to  a  rediscovery  of  individual  man  in  the  be¬ 
wildering  multiplicity  of  his  capacities,  of  the 
“person,”  as  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  cog¬ 
nitive  processes.  This  rediscovery,  of  which 
Europe  stood  and  stands  in  such  great  need, 
at  times  takes  rather  glib  forms,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  an  exception.  A  distin¬ 
guished  Catholic  philosopher  offers  here  an 
ontology  which  is  marked,  of  course,  by  the 
particular  doctrinal  premises  to  which  the  au¬ 
thor  is  bound,  but  which  is  marked  also  by 
the  intensity  of  his  desire  to  re-establish  the 
very  p)ersonal  character  of  the  varieties  of  be¬ 
ing  on  a  sound  epistemological  footing. 

The  degree  to  which  he  succeeds,  in  view 
of  both  his  evident  idealist  ancestry  and  his 
argument  of  the  ultimate  hierarchical  unity  of 
these  varieties  in  theological  terms  cannot  be 
here  assayed.  The  book  is  interesting  in  a 
quite  different  respect  in  that  it  is  an  example 
of  the  almost  tropical  flowering  of  the  German 
language  which  is  found  so  often,  and  amaz¬ 
ingly  enough,  in  speculative  writing,  while  the 
language  of  German  imaginative  writings 
seems  to  remain  quite  traditional  and  hence 
unexciting.  Attempts  to  coin  words  new  to 
the  language  can  be  made  most  suitably  in 
poetry,  where  the  intended  profusion  of  mean¬ 
ing  is  bound  and  ordered  by  clearly  evident 
form.  In  prose  writings  such  attempts  can 
easily  lend  these  writings  a  pseudo-poetic 
flavor,  doubdess  intended  to  suggest  a  higher 
level  of  abstraction.  Such  a  level  may  be  pres¬ 
ent,  but  the  repeated  coining  of  new  terms 
may  also  simply  indicate  lack  of  precision  in 
thought.  To  a  certain  degree  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  suffers  from  such  a  lack. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Swarthmore  College 


*  Romano  Guardini.  Das  Ende  der  Neuzeit. 

Basel.  Hess.  1950. 133  pages.  4.80  dm. 

The  New  Age,  arising  with  the  Renaissance, 
is  nearing  its  end.  It  was  the  age  of  “reason.” 
Within  that  limited  circle  of  light,  human  per¬ 
sonality  was  intelligible,  and  Nature  itself  ap¬ 
peared  “reasonable”  and  human,  continuous 
with  man,  accessible  to  his  senses,  in  harmony 
with  his  intellectual  concepts.  Now  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  challenged,  from  without  and  from 


within;  and  we  have  discovered  abysses  in 
Nature  which  cannot  be  interpreted  in  human 
terms:  Nature  is  not  ruled  by  human  law,  nor 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  To  the  worship 
of  light  and  progress  succeeds  a  sense  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  dread.  This  is  no  gospel  of  despair: 
but  man  must  seek  a  new  orientation,  now 
that  after  four  centuries  his  old  guides  will 
no  longer  serve.  With  all  this,  I  find  it  easy 
to  agree.  I  should  place  the  dawn  (if  one  can 
conceive  of  “the  dawn  of  darkness”)  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  Rousseau  and  Ro¬ 
manticism.  The  non-human  and  even  hostile 
character  of  Nature  was  clearly  seen  by  Mal- 
thus  and  admirably  expressed  by  Vigny.  All 
the  problems  of  today,  moral,  religious,  po¬ 
litical,  social,  were  clearly  posed  in  1848. 

Up  to  page  124  out  of  133,  the  book  is  an 
essay  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  by  a  free 
and  aWe  mind.  In  cauda  .  .  .  balsamum:  only 
on  p.  124  do  we  read:  “Die  echte  Personalitat 
mitsamt  ihrer  Welt  von  Werten  war  mit  der 
Absage  an  die  Offenbarung  aus  dem  Bewusst- 
sein  verschwunden.”  Interesting  if  true:  but 
not  a  particle  of  proof  is  adduced.  Guardini 
is  enjoyable  as  a  writer,  impressive  and  stimu¬ 
lating  as  a  philosopher:  as  an  apologist,  he 
can  only  affirm  and  docs  not  attempt  to  dem¬ 
onstrate. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Marcel  Reding.  Metaphysil^  der  sittlichen 
Werte.  Diisscldorf.  &hwann.  1949.  306 
pages.  14.50  dm. 

A  Catholic  philosopher  well  known  for  his 
critical  appraisal  of  contemporary  German 
and  French  Existentialism,  Marcel  Reding 
shows  us  in  his  new  book  the  essential  con¬ 
tents  and  the  defined  foundations  of  ethical 
values  associated  with  the  idea  of  metaphysi¬ 
cal  concept  of  goodness  and  high  morality. 
He  begins  by  indicating  that  critical  formalism 
and  contemporary  phenomenology  arc  unable 
to  establish,  theoretically,  a  philosophical  basis 
upon  which  moral  values  can  be  built  or  a 
metaphysical  background  against  which  they 
can  be  evaluated.  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
only  a  new  concept  and  understanding  of  the 
true  meaning  of  man,  derived  by  existential, 
functional  and  ontological  means,  can  give  us 
an  accurate  and  objective  answer  to  such  eter¬ 
nal  questions  of  philosophy  and  life  as:  What 
is  Moral?  What  arc  true  moral  values  and 
where  do  we  find  them? 

Leo  Hertel 
Franklin  College 
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If  Walter  Theimer.  Der  Marxismus.  Lehre- 
Wirl{ung-Kriti\.  Bern.  Francke.  1950.  253 
pages.  7.80  Sw.  fr. 

A  completely  unbiased,  extremely  wise,  and 
excellently  written  study  depicting  the  main 
points  of  the  Marxist  doctrine  and  its  immense 
influence  during  the  century  of  its  existence. 
The  book  provides  also  an  enlightening  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  polygonal  system  expanding  into 
five  different  fields,  viz.,  philosophy  (the  “dia¬ 
lectic  materialism”),  history  (the  “materialis¬ 
tic  approach  to  history”),  economics,  sociology, 
and  politics. 

The  fact  that  Theimer  is  neither  a  Marxist, 
an  anti-Marxist,  nor  a  renegade  makes  him 
from  the  outset  an  impartial  judge  of  both  the 
merits  and  the  weaknesses  of  Marxism  in  all 
its  ramifications,  protected  against  the  inevit¬ 
able  blindness  of  the  partisan  on  cither  side. 
He  shows  that  Marx  himself,  this  universal 
spirit,  in  none  of  the  various  fields  of  his  en¬ 
deavor  created  a  scientific  method,  but,  falling 
into  the  traps  of  Hegel’s  dialectic,  paved  the 
way  for  a  system  of  faith.  No  wonder  that, 
under  his  less  broad-minded  and  less  subtle 
successors,  Marxism  finally  became  a  kind  of 
religion  forming  a  wonderful  instrument  for 
ruling  uprooted  masses  of  the  most  different 
social  and  national  origins.  The  lamentable 
decline  of  the  original  humanistic  tendencies 
of  Marxism  was  inevitable  because  its  com¬ 
plete  failure  in  the  field  of  psychology  pro¬ 
voked  a  fatal  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
crucial  problem  of  the  human  drive  for  power. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

*  Kurt  Aland,  ed.  Luther  Deutsch.  Ill:  Der 
neue  Glaube.  IV:  Der  Kampf  um  die 
reine  Lehre.  IX:  Tischreden.  Berlin.  Evan- 
gelischc  Vcrlagsanstalt.  1949,  1950,  1948. 
280,  319,  308  pages.  6.80,  7,  8  dm. 

These  selected,  classified  writings  of  Luther 
arc  a  concise  and  practical  reference  work  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Reformer,  and  illustrate 
the  conflict  of  the  new  faith  with  the  Roman 
system.  Volume  III  amplifies  the  Larger  Cate¬ 
chism  and  gives  Luther’s  answer  to  Erasmus 
in  the  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

In  Volume  IV  there  are  many  interesting 
issues:  dissension  is  natural  in  religious  life; 
true  faith  must  evolve  from  conflict  with  the 
false;  the  Reformer  was  unwilling  to  have  a 
church  known  by  his  name,  preferring  the 
designation  “Christians”;  Luther  was  intoler¬ 
ant  of  Zwingli;  Luther  approved  of  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  where  the  ruler  was  in  clear  and 
proved  opposition  to  divine  law;  the  true  faith 


was  the  real  faith  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
thus  the  Reformer  held  that  he  was  maintain¬ 
ing  the  true  Roman  faith,  which  the  hierarchy 
had  discarded  for  ecclesiastical  innovation  and 
error. 

Volume  IX,  selections  from  Luther’s  “Table- 
talks,”  deserves  commendation  as  a  highly 
usable  reference  work  for  the  pastor  or  stu¬ 
dent.  Here  the  reader  is  amazed  at  the  Re¬ 
former’s  reasonableness  through  which  his  un¬ 
shakable  faith  always  shines. 

John  F.  C.  Green 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

^  Paul  Tillich.  Der  Protestantismus.  Prinzip 
und  Wir}t}ich\eit.  Walter  Braune,  et  al., 
trs.  Stuttgart.  Steingriiben.  1950.324  pages. 
14  dm. 

This  book  is  a  retranslation  into  German  of 
Tillich’s  The  Protestant  Era  (University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1948).  Only  the  Introduction, 
entitled  Das  protestantische  Zeitalter,  has  been 
added,  presenting  a  sketch  of  the  evolution 
of  the  main  tenets  of  Tillich’s  theological  con¬ 
victions  and  an  apologia  for  his  “religious  so¬ 
cialism.” 

Tillich,  an  exile  from  Hider’s  Germany,  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  associated  with 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 
The  essays  collected  in  the  present  volume 
cover  a  period  of  approximately  twenty  years. 
They  contain,  as  do  all  of  Tillich’s  publica¬ 
tions,  many  sound  and  profound  observations, 
but  they  are  marred  by  the  author’s  arrogance 
and  an  intolerance  which  by  no  means  stops 
short  of  his  own  coreligionists.  The  reader, 
furthermore,  often  asks  himself  which  of  the 
many  distortions  are  due  to  prejudice  and 
which  to  actual  ignorance.  No  theologian 
should  be  allowed  to  write  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  and  “get  away  with  it”:  “It  was  the 
Protestant  principle  which  destroyed  the  su- 
pra-naturalism  of  the  Catholic  system,  that 
dualism  of  Nature  and  Grace  which  is  ulti¬ 
mately  rooted  in  a  devaluation  of  the  natural 
as  such”  (p.  30).  Any  child  in  Sunday  School 
could  set  Professor  Tillich  straight,  at  least 
on  the  historical  facts. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

*  Walter  Gorlitz.  Der  deutsche  Generedstab. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  Frankfurter  Hefte.  1950. 
708  pages  -f-  ix  charts.  16.80  dm. 

The  enigma  of  the  German  General  Staff 
throughout  the  Hitler  period  has  been,  and 
will  be,  explained  by  many.  Gorlitz  attempts 
it  by  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  always 
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Prussian  Generdstab,  and  devotes  half  the 
book  to  the  Generdstab* s  fight  against  Hider 
and  World  War  II.  His  sources  are  beyond 
reproach.  His  explanation,  however,  of  why 
the  generals  failed  vis-a-vis  Hider  is  plain  only 
to  a  Prussian  officer  or,  say,  French  Admiral 
Darlan.  Yet  where  Darlan  redeemed  himself 
somewhat  by  at  last  joining  the  Allies  against 
Vichy,  the  Generdstab  fizzled  dismally  in  in¬ 
fantile  indecision. 

What  Gorlitz  definitely  proves  is  that  the 
purely  military  mind  is  to  the  largest  extent 
unfit  to  comprehend  socio-political  issues,  or 
to  develop  even  a  facsimile  of  social  conscience. 
The  obvious  lesson:  the  modern  soldier  can 
no  longer  remain  an  ivory-tower  militarist  and 
must,  in  a  position  of  leadership  at  least,  be  a 
statesman  as  well.  Communazis  were  quick 
to  realize  this  while  the  rest  of  the  world  still 
follows  the  outdated  tradition  of  the  German 
General  Staff.  Siegfried  Wagener 

Allensparl(,  Colo. 

^  Hans  Rothfels.  Die  deutsche  Opposition 
gegen  Hitler.  Krefeld.  Scherpe.  1949.  253 
pages.  8.50  dm. 

Eisenhower’s  categorical  “There  is  no  Ger¬ 
man  underground,”  (1945),  is  haunting  us 
evermore  as  one  of  our  worst  blunders  of 
World  War  II,  since  it  caused  our  “Uncon¬ 
ditional  Surrender”  policy  and  played  Eastern 
Germany  into  Stalin’s  hands.  Allen  W. 
(“OSS”)  Dulles,  Harold  C.  Deutsch,  Gisevius, 
and  others,  including  this  reviewer,  worked 
and  thundered  against  it.  But  the  subject 
is  so  embarrassing  to  high  brass  and  policy¬ 
makers  that  the  German  opposition  against 
Hider  has  not  as  yet  received  its  full  due. 
Rothfels,  too,  gives  us  a  cursory  study  rather 
than  a  detailed  report.  He  recalls  correctly 
that  Hider  filled  his  concentration  camps  from 
1933  to  1939  with  Germans  and  not  with 
foreigners. 

First  published  by  Henry  Regnery,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.,  in  English,  the  study  unfortunately 
favors  the  rebellion  from  the  right  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  German  masses.  However, 
it  does  furnish  a  wealth  of  pointers  on  where 
and  what  to  look  for  in  order  to  gain  that 
much  neglected  insight  into  the  Germans’ 
split  personality  under  Hider. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allensparl(,  Colo. 

^  Heinrich  Ritter  von  Srbik.  Geist  und 
Geschichte  vom  deutschen  Humanismus 
bis  zur  Gegenwart.  Vol.  I.  Salzburg. 
Muller.  1950.  xi  +  pages.  110  s. 

This  first  volume  of  a  thorough  study  of  Ger¬ 


man  historiography  by  the  late  historian,  bi¬ 
ographer  of  Metternich,  and  philosopher  of 
history,  surveys  German  (and  non-German) 
history-writing  up  to  Treitschke.  A  second 
volume  will  bring  the  discussion  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  conclude  with  general  considerations 
on  the  philosophy  of  historiography.  Dedicated 
to  Friedrich  Meinecke,  the  work  is  gross- 
angelegt — a  worthy  addition  to  its  author’s 
earlier  and  widely  known  studies.  When  such 
a  work  of  ripe  research  and  rich  experience  of 
mankind’s  account  of  itself  can  appear  and 
be  read,  the  world  cannot  possibly  be  as  hide¬ 
ously  wrong  as  it  seems  to  be.  The  very  se¬ 
renity  of  Srbik’s  well-weighed  and  thoroughly 
documented  sentences  is  reassuring. 

Robert  T.  Clar\,  Jr. 

The  University  of  Texas 

^  Friderike  Maria  Zweig.  Wunder  und 
Zeichen.  Grosse  Gestdten  des  Hochmittel- 
alters.  Esslingen.  Bechtle.  1949.  240  pages 
-|-  16  plates.  7.50  dm.. 

Some  ten  essays  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  succeed  in  evoking  a  reliable  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  As  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  illustrations  of  architectural  mas¬ 
terpieces,  portrait  statues,  and  the  subtitle,  the 
author  approached  her  period  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  figures,  Philip  Augustus,  Frederick  II,  and 
others.  One  is  reminded  of  Lavisse  as  well  as 
of  Huizinga,  but  we  soon  find  that  the  author 
gave  more  than  a  compilation.  She  produced 
a  work  of  historic  art,  written  with  love,  but 
without  passion,  with  knowledge,  though 
without  display  of  learning,  with  intuition, 
but  also  with  womanly  restraint  and  soberness. 
The  content  and  form  agree,  the  language  is 
lucid  and  alive,  and  the  appearance  of  paper,' 
print,  and  illustrations  is  distinctly  handsome. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Bernhard  Guttmann.  Schattenriss  einer 
Generation,  1888-1919.  Stuttgart.  Koeh¬ 
ler.  1950.  347  pages.  9.80  dm. 

The  generation  of  this  book  is  that  of  our 
grandfathers.  The  author  was  educated  in 
the  college  classes  of  Dilthey,  Erich  Schmidt, 
and  Treitschke.  After  his  college  years  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Franl(furter  Zeitung,  that  German  daily  of 
high  reputation,  a  paper  for  discriminating 
readers.  Thus,  we  get  in  this  book  an  objective 
report  of  the  “Deutschland  des  Kaisers.” 

Then,  in  a  second  part,  we  move  closer  to 
the  persons  and  events  of  the  same  period, 
this  time  taken  out  of  Guttmann’s  own  experi- 
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ences,  “aus  dcm  cigcncn  Erlcbcn.”  Wc  learn 
what  he  has  learned  in  the  Orient,  in  Istanbul, 
in  the  Balkans,  and  as  a  correspondent  in  Eng¬ 
land;  we  accompany,  from  1888  to  1919,  a  well 
informed,  intelligent,  and  respected  observer. 
A  valuable  addition  to  the  flood  of  books  and 
memoirs  of  that  epoch,  the  report  is  not  only 
well  written,  but  also  objective  as  Guttmann 
has  no  axe  to  grind,  since  he  was  only  an  on¬ 
looker,  not  an  official  in  the  Germany  of  the 
Kaiser. 

Frederic^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

M  Friedrich  Meinecke.  Strassburg,  Freiburg, 
Berlin,  1901-1919.  Erinnerungen.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Koehler.  1949.  288  pages.  7.80  dm. 
These  reminiscences  were  written  inside  Ger¬ 
many  in  1943-44.  They  fearlessly  reveal  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meinecke’s  anti-chauvinism,  his  not  be¬ 
ing  “ashamed”  of  the  rationalistic  substratum 
in  his  historiography,  and  his  predilection  for 
colleagues  and  students  solely  based  on  merit. 

In  addition  to  intimate  accounts  of  student 
outings,  faculty  clubs  (e.g.,  Graeca  or  Mitt- 
wochs-Gesellschaft),  and  faculty  meetings,  the 
reader  experiences  vicariously  the  excitement 
involved  in  “calls”  to  new  appointments — 
with  petty  jealousies,  political  machinations 
at  times  Ixjbbing  to  the  surface. 

Professor  Meinecke’s  position  regarding  the 
impact  of  science  on  the  humanities,  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  anti-Semitism,  Prussianism,  Nau- 
mannism,  and  his  relations  with  Kiihlmann 
and  Bethmann-Hollweg  make  fascinating 
reading.  Louis  Kestenberg 

University  of  Houston 

^  Edzard  Schaper,  ed.  Der  einsame  Mensch. 
Fetter  Moens  Tagebuch.  Miinchen. 
Nymphenburger  Verlagshandlung.  1950. 
151  pages.  5.80  dm. 

Even  the  pious,  admonishing  introduction  by 
the  editor  of  this  diary  cannot  detract  from 
its  caliber  and  its  testimony.  These  daily  re¬ 
flections,  recorded  under  unimaginable  diffi¬ 
culties  by  a  prisoner  of  the  Gestapo,  tortured 
equally,  if  in  vastly  different  ways,  by  his 
warders  and  his  fellow  inmates,  are  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  not  because  of  their  originality  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  very  absence.  Here  a  man  turns 
“solitary”  into  solitude  and  becomes  Man,  de¬ 
void  of  all  support  and  all  outer  resources,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  hope  and  of  all  love,  mired  in  the 
suffering  which  only  man  can  give  and  only 
man  can  take,  and  here  he  rises  through  de¬ 
spair  to  magnificence.  Herbert  Sonthoff 

Swarthmore  College 


^  Jurgen  Thorwald.  Das  Ende  an  der  Elbe. 

Stuttgart.  Steingriiben.  1950.  415  pages. 
7.80  dm. 

The  final  volume  of  Thorwald’s  record  (sec 
B.  A.  25:2,  p.  133)  of  Germany’s  Gotterd'dm- 
merung  tones  down  perceptibly  the  brutal 
frankness  of  the  first.  But  no  doubt  is  left  that 
the  Russian  horrors  continued  to  the  end;  nor 
does  the  author  pull  punches  in  reporting  the 
Czech  public’s  unbelicvaWy  outrageous  re¬ 
venge  on  wounded  German  soldiers,  men, 
women,  and  children  in  Prague.  He  calls  it 
“the  worst  chapter  in  human  history.”  He 
also  takes  Eisenhower  to  task  because,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  Montgomery,  he  did  not  allow  refu¬ 
gees  from  Russian  and  Czech  massacres  to 
enter  the  Western  Allies’  zone.  It  is  hard  to 
argue  the  point  when  there  is  so  much  cause — 
the  betrayed  innocents — for  Thorwald’s  foam¬ 
ing  bitterness.  He  tries  to  keep  the  issues  clear, 
tries  to  see  and  write  objectively.  However, 
this  is  beyond  human  powers,  considering  that 
the  stupefying  cataclysm  befell  his  own  people. 
Despite  this  failing,  the  book  remains  the  best 
footnote  to  World  War  II  yet  to  come  out  of 
Germany. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspar\,  Colo. 

^  Alois  Dempf.  Theoretische  Anthropologie. 

Bern.  Franckc.  1950. 248  pages.  8.40  Sw.  fr. 
This  book  deals  not,  as  the  title  might  suggest, 
with  theoretical  anthropology,  but  with  the 
philosophy  of  man.  It  is  an  attempt  to  syn¬ 
thesize  the  interpretations  of  man  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  theories  of  various  fields  of  bio¬ 
logical  and  social  science  into  a  philosophical 
approach  to  man,  leading  to  a  critical  and 
ethical  evaluation  of  man’s  “place  in  nature” 
and  his  ideal  objectives. 

Dempf’s  bias  is  decidedly  idealistic;  he 
stresses  the  separateness  of  the  soul  and  spirit 
from  the  body  and  bios.  In  several  contexts 
he  attempts  to  tabularize  and  categorize  what 
to  him  appear  to  be  relevant  aspects  of  the 
argument.  His  attempt  is  not  too  successful 
in  the  eyes  of  this  reviewer,  because  of  Dempf  s 
obvious  inability  to  transcend  the  confines  of 
our  own  cultural  tradition  which,  after  all,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  possible  manifestations 
of  humanness.  This  failing  is  particularly  ap¬ 
parent  in  his  chapter  on  language,  where  he 
generalizes  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
Latin.  Linguists  have  recently  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  showing  the  entirely  different  types 
of  categorization  of  reality  presented  by  some 
of  the  more  “exotic”  languages,  something 
which  certainly  should  be  included  in  any 
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evaluative  Menschenlehre ,  and  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  is  not  as  widely  known  among  the 
general  theorists  of  man  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Fatd  L.  Garvin 
University  of  Ohjahoma 

*  Rudolf  Pannwitz.  Der  Friede.  Niirnberg. 
Hans  Carl.  1950.  184  pages.  8  dm. 

The  author  is  deeply  troubled  (who  isn’t?) 
by  the  condition  of  the  world  today.  His  thesis 
is  that  our  political  discords  arc  the  result  of 
the  ugly  passions  which  trickle  down  men’s 
hearts — greed,  fear,  cynicism,  nationalism,  and 
economic  exploitation.  Only  a  change  of  heart 
could  usher  in  an  era  of  peace.  Peace  is  not 
merely  the  absence  of  war;  it  must  be  given 
a  moral  content  and  be  made  attractive. 

Such  noble  sentiments  could  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
puted.  Fortunately,  the  vagueness  of  the  book 
is  pierced  here  and  there  with  sharp  personal 
preferences  in  the  guise  of  objective  political 
convictions,  which  arc  nothing  more  than  the 
reflection  of  the  political  thinking  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man  in  West  Germany.  Herein  lies  the 
value  of  the  book. 

Noah  J.  Jacobs 
New  York^.  N.  Y. 

*  Hugo  Moser.  Deutsche  Sprachgeschichte. 
Stuttgart.  Schwab.  1950.  177  pages  -|-  6 
maps.  4.80  dm. 

Schwab’s  “CES-Biicherei”  publishes  popular¬ 
ized  texts  in  various  disciplines.  Moser’s  book 
comprises  two  parts.  One  third  is  devoted  to 
remarks  on  the  general  study  of  language, 
especially  within  Germany  and  with  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  various  trends  of  German 
“Sprachphilosophie.”  The  remaining  two 
thirds  are  a  history  of  the  German  language 
developed  along  fairly  traditional  lines,  but 
with  some  interesting  conjectures  regarding 
the  ancestry  of  modern  German.  Moser  also 
treats  postwar  population  shifts  in  Europe  and 
the  resulting  readjustments  in  language  distri¬ 
bution.  The  exposition  is  on  the  whole  objec¬ 
tive  and  quite  inclusive,  despite  its  brevity. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 

*  Leo  Weisgerber.  Von  der  Krdjten  der 
deutschen  Sprache.  4  vols.  Diisscldorf. 
Schwann.  1: 1949;  II,  III,  IV:  1950. 51, 231, 
268, 256  pages.  2.20, 9.60, 9.60, 9.80  dm. 

The  four  volumes  (Die  Sprache  unter  den 
Krdjten  des  menschlichen  Daseins,  Vom  Welt- 
hild  der  deutschen  Sprache,  Die  Muttersprache 
im  Aufbau  unserer  Kultur,  and  Die  geschicht- 
liche  Kraft  der  deutschen  Sprache)  which 


comprise  this  book  are  the  laborious  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  simple  thesis  made  popular  by 
Fichte  in  his  Reden  an  die  deutsche  Nation, 
namely,  that  our  mother-tongue  (i.e.  German) 
is,  because  of  its  dynamic  nature  and  the 
wurzelhafte  Gebundenheit  of  its  vocabulary, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  unfetter  Reality  before  our 
startled  eyes,  to  cultivate  our  minds,  quicken 
our  spirits,  and  perfect  our  aims.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  our  duty  to  keep  it  pure  and  untarnished. 
For  our  mother-tongue  is  not  only  the  mirror 
but  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  culture,  and  its 
cultivation  is  synonymous  with  the  cultivation 
of  our  personality.  The  German  speech-com¬ 
munity  is  now  to  serve  as  the  unifying  force 
to  replace  the  discarded  theory  of  “superior 
race.”  This  revival  of  speech  chauvinism  leads 
to  the  fallacy  that  the  mere  appropriation  of 
the  vocabulary  of  our  mother-tongue  gives  us 
peculiar  insights  not  vouchsafed  to  others. 

Noah  /.  jacobs 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Ernst  Wasserzieher.  Woher?  Ableitendes 

Worterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache.  Bonn. 

Diimmler.  12th  ed.,  1950.  418  pages. 
The  first  edition  of  Woher?  appeared  in  1917- 
18,  only  a  year  or  two  after  Franz  Bopp’s  im¬ 
mortal  and  imposingly  labeled  Ueber  das  Kon- 
jugationssystem  der  Sansf^ritsprache  in  Ver- 
gleichung  mit  jenem  der  griech.,  lat.,  pers.  und 
german.  Sprache  had  ushered  into  the  world 
the  new  science  of  comparative  linguistics.  Dr. 
Wasserzieher’s  etymological  dictionary,  a  fur¬ 
ther  contribution  to  the  new  science,  was  the 
work  of  an  old  teacher  and  scholar  who  was 
already  ausser  Dienst,  but  who  lived  to  put 
out  seven  editions  of  his  dictionary  (he  died 
in  1927).  The  later  editions  have  been  ably 
handled  by  Dr.  P.  Herthum  of  Gottingen,  but 
the  general  plan  of  the  work  remains  mostly 
as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Like  Minerva,  who 
sprang  full-armed  from  the  forehead  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  it  had  no  Hundering  infancy.  It  was  a 
standard  work  from  the  start.  The  last  edition, 
much  enlarged  and  kept  abreast  of  contempo¬ 
rary  discoveries,  reproduces  sections  of  the 
Vorworte  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  earlier  edi¬ 
tions,  including  the  famous  original  Vorwort 
deploring  precisely  that  German  hospitality 
to  Fremdworter  which  gives  the  lexicographer 
his  rich  material. 

Congratulations  to  Ferdinand  Diimmler  and 
Company,  active  since  1808  as  publishers-in- 
ordinary  to  Their  Majesties  the  Grimms,  the 
Humboldts,  Franz  Bopp,  Heinrich  Karl 
Brugsch,  and  others  who  have  made  linguistics 
international.  R.  T.  H. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  ** Head-Liners**) 


K  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Don  Juan  y  la 
Don-Juanta.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 
1950.  93  pages.  $4  m-n. 

Madariaga’s  wit  sparkles  in  the  preface — a  long 
essay  replying  to  Dr.  Maranon — and  in  the 
one-act  verse  play  La  Don-Juama  o  sets  Don 
Juanes  y  una  dama,  a  “mere  fancy.”  The  Don 
Juans  of  Moli^re,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Byron, 
Zorrilla,  Mozart,  and  Pushkin  meet  and  quar¬ 
rel  endlessly.  At  last  enters  a  veiled  lady  for 
whose  love  they  all  vie.  “Perhaps”  is  her 
reply  to  each  except  Don  Juan  ^rrilla.  To 
him  she  surrenders.  The  charm  of  this  love 
scene  recalls  Julio  Dantas’  The  Cardinals’  Sup- 
per. 

The  essay  posits  a  Don  Juan  as  Spanish, 
virile,  uncomplicated,  and  uncontrollable  as — 
a  bull. 

Gerald  M.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Obras  completas  del  Maestro  Justo  Sierra. 
Ill:  Critica  y  articulos  literarios.  Jose  Luis 
Martinez,  ed.  499  pages. — XI:  Historia 
general.  Francisco  Giner  de  los  Rios,  ed. 
610  pages.  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional 
Autonoma.  1948. 

These  two  volumes  furnish  additional  data 
for  the  evaluation  of  Justo  Sierra  as  writer  and 
mentor  in  nineteenth  century  Mexico.  The 
puUication  of  his  entire  works,  now  being 
completed  by  the  Universidad  Nacional  Auto¬ 
noma  de  Mexico,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
the  revision  of  previous  cursory  judgments 
based  on  a  partial  acquaintance  with  Sierra’s 
extensive  writings.  Critica  y  articulos  literarios 
gathers  his  contributions  which  appeared 
sporadically  in  Mexican  journals  from  1869  to 
1911,  together  with  prologues  written  for 
Versos  of  Luis  G.  Urbina,  Peregrinaciones  of 
Rub6n  Dario,  and  the  collected  poetry  of  M. 
Gutierrez  Ndjera.  The  variety  of  genres  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  volume,  ranging  from  drama 
criticism  and  biography  to  historical  novelettes, 
demonstrates  Sierra’s  universal  interests,  and 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  material 
allows  the  reader  to  gauge  the  author’s  pro¬ 
gressive  mastery  of  his  literary  media.  Of  the 
three  prologues,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
one  dedicated  to  Gutierrez  Najera,  in  which 
Sierra  presents  an  able  defense  of  the  mo- 


dernista  movement  in  Mexican  letters,  and  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  poetic  personality 
of  El  Duque  Job. 

Although  the  informative  content  of  the 
second  volume,  Historia  general,  is  obviously 
outdated,  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  Sierra 
the  educator  remain  undiminished  sixty  years 
after  publication  of  the  text,  which  has  become 
a  landmark  in  Mexican  historiography.  The 
present  edition,  combining  all  the  revisions 
made  by  Sierra,  is  a  valuable  aid  for  deter¬ 
mining  his  ideological  evolution  and  his  di¬ 
vergences  from  orthodox  positivism  in  edu¬ 
cational  theor} . 

L.  C.  De  Morelos 
Columbia  University 

M  Luys  Santa  Marina.  La  vida  cotidiana  de 
nuestros  cldsicos.  (Segunda  serie.)  Barce¬ 
lona.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
Cientificas.  1949.  155  pages. 

This  is  Volume  IX  of  Literatura  espanola, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  M.  Castro  y  Calvo, 
and  is  the  second  book  of  the  type  compiled 
by  the  author.  The  book  consists  of  passages 
taken  from  twenty-six  authors;  the  passages 
run  from  one  line  to  several  dozen.  Each 
passage  is  intended  to  illustrate  what  the  title 
of  the  volume  suggests:  a  feature  of  the  daily 
life  or  a  small  segment  of  the  ideology  of  the 
Spanish  people  during  the  reign  of  the  Aus- 
trias.  To  complete  the  book  there  are  a  list 
of  the  authors  and  their  works,  an  Indice 
general,  and  a  short  biography  of  Santa  Ma¬ 
rina. 

The  title  promises  a  useful  reference  volume 
for  students  of  the  Golden  Age,  but  the  ac¬ 
tuality  is  disappointing.  The  author’s  idea  of 
offering  the  reader  an  introduction  to  some 
of  the  little-known  writers  of  the  time  is  in 
principle  excellent  but  unfortunately,  if  the 
passages  he  takes  from  them  are  representative 
of  their  art,  they  might  just  as  well  have  been 
left  in  obscurity. 

The  book  is  not  all  dull  and  entirely  com¬ 
monplace;  there  are  occasional  passages  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  language  and  of 
manners.  But  on  the  whole,  one  wonders  why 
the  book  was  printed  at  all. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 
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*  David  Almiron.  El  grlto  y  su  somhra. 
Buenos  Aires.  Cdmara  Argentina  del  Li* 
bro.  1949.  119  pages.  $5  m-n. 

Creative  perceptiveness  that  flows  into  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  impels  a  “new”  Argentine  writer, 
Dali-disciple  David  Almiron,  to  manifest,  in 
his  prize-winning,  illustrated  collection  of  tales, 
surrealistic  concern  over  time,  space,  and 
movement.  In  the  fantasmagoric  characters  of 
these  vignettes,  characters  generally  unhappy, 
sometimes  anti-social,  one  recognizes  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  ultra-Romanticists,  kinsmen  of 
Freudian-derived  protagonists,  relatives  of 
Kafka.  The  sixteen  sketches,  true  to  their  title, 
uncover  the  gamut  of  moods  that  provoke 
man’s  grito:  stylistically  patterned  on  the 
imagery  of  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  and  Mallar- 
mc,  they  reflect,  with  considerable  success,  and 
thanks  to  multilateral  transpositions,  the  art¬ 
ist’s  world  of  light  and  sombra. 

Melva  Lind 
Miami  University 

*  Adolfo  Bioy  Casares.  La  trama  celeste. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1948.  247  pages. 

Besides  the  title  tale,  this  volume  includes  also 
En  memoria  de  Paulina,  De  los  reyes  futuros, 
El  idolo,  El  otro  laberinto,  and  El  perjurio 
de  la  nieve.  They  are  concerned  primarily  with 
the  paradoxes  of  circumstance  and  with  what 
the  author  views  as  the  even  greater  paradox 
of  personality.  Adolfo  Bioy  Casares  achieves 
a  specialized  and  chilling  atmosphere.  His 
style  is  clear,  terse,  somewhat  staccato;  a 
smooth  and  sturdy  jar  for  its  troubled  djinn. 

Muna  Lee 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Alberto  Blest  Gana.  Gladys  Fear  field. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1950.  197 
pages.  $0.65  (u.s.). 

Blest  Gana,  whose  Action  progressed  from 
Romanticism  to  Realism,  reverted  to  Roman¬ 
tic  exaggeration  and  improbability  in  this  his 
last  novel  which,  strangely  enough,  is  supposed 
to  be  based  partially  on  fact.  First  published 
in  1912,  the  action  of  Gladys  Fairfield  con¬ 
cerns  the  attempted  seduction  of  a  sensitive 
and  sentimental  American  by  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  donjuanesque  type.  These,  as  well  as  the 
other  characters,  are  unconvincing  stereo¬ 
types — the  socially  clumsy  American  million¬ 
aire,  the  reckless  and  often  illogical  Spanish 
American,  the  sensitive  wife.  This  third  edi¬ 
tion  will  interest  only  those  who  plan  to  study 
the  author’s  complete  works. 

/.  S.  Brushwood 
University  of  Missouri 


^  Antonio  Buero  Vallejo.  Historia  de  una 
escalera.  Barcelona.  Janes.  1950.  157  pages. 
Buero  Vallejo  was  completely  unknown  until 
he  staged  this  work  on  October  14,  1949,  at  the 
Teatro  Espanol,  in  Madrid,  although  he  had 
written  three  earlier  plays.  Historia  de  una 
escalera  won  for  him  the  Premio  Lope  de  Vega 
and  the  Premio  Amigos  de  los  Quintero,  both 
for  1949.  His  tragedy  Las  palabras  en  la  arena 
soon  thereafter  received  a  prize  from  the  li- 
teratos  of  the  Cafe  de  Lisboa.  News  comes 
from  Madrid  that  he  has  scored  another  hit 
with  En  la  ardiente  oscuridad.  He  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  writing  for  the  movies. 
Historia  de  una  escalera  has  been  made  into 
a  motion  picture,  which  has  not  received  the 
ovation  accorded  to  the  play. 

The  outside  stairway  of  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing  is  the  scene  and  witness  to  the  demoraliz¬ 
ing  and  even  tragic  lives  of  four  families  in 
three  successive  stages,  1919,  1929,  and  1949, 
corresponding  to  the  three  acts  of  the  play. 
The  locale  is  novel;  the  steps  and  the  landings 
of  a  stairway  are  not  the  most  glamorous  set¬ 
ting  for  a  whole  play,  yet  they  are  found  in 
every  city  of  every  country.  Buero  Vallejo  pre¬ 
sents  in  realistic  and  intimate  fashion  the  daily 
lives  of  a  cross-section  of  Madrid  tenants  who 
occupy  adjacent  apartments.  Life  continues  to 
flow  from  1919  to  1949;  when  the  play  ends 
another  generation  begins  and  will  be  followed 
by  another  and  another. 

The  play  is  called  by  the  author  a  “comedia 
dramatica,”  but  he  is  aware  of  its  tragic  ele¬ 
ments,  for  to  him  “la  vida  entera  y  verdadera 
es  siempre,  a  mi  juicio,  tr^gica,”  and  this  tragic 
sense  of  life  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
from  mother  to  daughter;  nobody  is  able  to 
change  his  fate.  Historia  de  una  escalera  has 
been  a  surprise  to  theater  goers  and  critics  of 
Madrid,  for  it  shows  few  traces  of  Spanish 
antecedents;  instead  the  play  has  many  ele¬ 
ments  from  American  playwrights,  especially 
O’Neill.  Nothing  unusual  happens,  and  yet 
the  dramatic  and  intense  relationship  between 
characters  who  casually  meet  on  a  stairway  is 
life  itself.  JosS  Sdnehez 

University  of  Illinois  (Chicago) 

^  Samuel  Gajardo.  Cuando  los  ninos  no  can- 
tan.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1949.  170 
pages.  $0.91  (u.s.). 

This  volume  is  at  once  a  thought-provoking 
case  history  and  an  unusually  interesting  novel. 
A  nine-year-old  orphan  attempts  suicide.  What 
prompted  this  near-tragedy?  And  how  can 
this  maladjusted,  mistreated  youngster  be 
made  into  a  useful  member  of  society?  Educa- 


tion  fails  to  cure  him  of  his  complex  which, 
years  later,  reaches  its  climax  when  he  discov¬ 
ers  that  his  father’s  death  was  caused  by  the 
very  guardian  who  is  now  the  principal  ob¬ 
stacle  to  his  own  marriage  and  happiness.  A 
sympathetic  judge,  a  friendly  chaplain,  and  a 
clever  psychiatrist  help  love  provide  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Mercer  Coo\ 

Howard  University 

S  Rafael  Ulises  Pelaez.  Cuando  el  viento 
agita  las  banderas.  2  vols.  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
Empresa  Universo.  1950.  262,  244  pages. 
S3  (u.s.). 

The  appearance  of  a  new  Bolivian  novel  is  an 
event.  Here  is  a  two-volume  Chaco  War  story 
by  an  author  from  Oruro  who  writes  from 
personal  experience  of  the  1930  period.  In  its 
pages,  one  character,  a  critic,  complains  to  a 
would-be  novelist  about  his  book:  “What  you 
lack  is  one  life;  many  characters,  quickly 
sketched,  weaken  it.”  This,  too,  would  be  a 
better  novel  cut  by  a  third,  but  it  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Chaco  War. 

The  action  centers  about  young  people  of 
San  Felipe,  though  perhaps  the  town’s  li¬ 
brarian  is  the  protagonist.  Vol.  I  covers  the 
pre-war  period  and  is  less  interesting  than  the 
second  part.  As  narrative  devices,  the  author 
includes  chapters  of  a  novel  written  by  one 
of  the  “Round  Table,”  along  with  essays,  folk 
tales,  and  even  pages  from  a  history  of  Para¬ 
guay. 

When  the  author  gets  into  the  narration, 
the  reader  is  swept  along  with  the  action,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  first  battle  scene  and  the  aimless 
retreat  through  the  jungle  whose  atmosphere 
the  writer  has  caught  so  well. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

W  Magdalena  Petit.  Los  Pincheira.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1949.  239  pages. 

A  tale  of  adventure,  lawlessness,  and  romance. 
It  is  the  third  historical  novel  by  Senorita 
Petit,  who  has  made  a  commendable  effort  to 
portray  the  troubled  times  of  the  Chilean 
War  of  Independence. 

With  her  unusual  gift  for  description,  she 
has  transferred  to  her  pages  the  beautiful 
landscape  of  the  Chilean  lake  region.  Un¬ 
happily,  she  has  not  been  equally  successful 
in  other  respects.  The  characters  are  poorly 
delineated,  their  language  is  usually  stilted, 
and  the  psychological  analysis  lacks  depth  and 
naturalness.  There  is,  however,  an  exception, 
Manuelillo  Turra,  in  whose  delineation  she 
has  shown  excellent  skill.  Alfredo  Berumen 
Louisiana  State  University 
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^  Lilia  Rosa.  Vainilla,  bronce  y  morir.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Botas.  1950.  334  pages. 

First-rate  pulp  for  unsophisticated  reading  en¬ 
joyment,  designed  to  produce  lumps  and  tears 
in  healthily  sentimental  throats  and  eyes.  Un¬ 
der  family  pressure  the  socialite  Laura,  who 
loves  a  poor  sculptor,  marries  a  millionaire 
and  self-satisfied  scoundrel  who  proceeds  to 
torture  her  to  death.  All  the  while — even  in 
the  oxygen  tent  of  her  last  illness — she  keeps 
a  diary  which  forms  nine-tenths  of  the  novel. 
Whoever  it  is  that  writes  under  the  character¬ 
istic  pseudonym  of  “Lily  Rose,”  he  or  she 
handles  the  black-and-white  technique  to  per¬ 
fection  and  will  doubdess  become  a  favorite 
author  of  numberless  novel-reading  Madame 
Bovarys  in  Spanish-speaking  lands. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Poesia  francesa 
contempordnea.  Quito,  Casa  de  la  Cultura 
Ecuatoriana.  1951.  532  pages.  $40  m-n. 
This  is  interesting  matter,  and  it  is  handled 
by  a  critic  and  translator  who  is  as  talented 
a  poet  as  any  of  the  French  bards  whom  he 
has  included.  The  Ecuadorian  writer  and  dip¬ 
lomat  Carrera  Andrade,  who  is  an  occasional 
contributor  to  Booths  Abroad  and  whose  books 
have  been  reviewed  in  its  pages,  composes  in¬ 
imitably  personal  verses  distinguished  by  their 
rich  and  easy  imagery.  He  is  widely  different 
from  all  these  Frenchmen,  but  he  takes  them 
all  seriously  and  translates  them  all  patiendy 
and  faithfully — perhaps  a  little  too  faithfully. 
His  version  of  Paul  Valery’s  Cimetiere  Marin, 
to  take  an  example  which  brings  together  two 
poets  miles  apart  in  technique  and  temper, 
is  neither  Paul  Valery  nor  Jorge  Carrera  An¬ 
drade.  But  it  is  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  here 
as  elsewhere  the  translator  is  sometimes  the 
stimulating  interpreter,  as  when  Valery’s  lines 

M’as-tu  pcrcc  dc  cette  fl^he  ailcc 
Qui  vibre,  vole,  ct  qui  ne  vole  pas  I 

are  rendered 

jMc  atravesaste  con  tu  flecha  alada 
Que  vibra,  vucla  y  que  no  yerra  nunca  I 

Fifty-five  French  poets  are  represented. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  date  of  birth. 
The  oldest,  Saint-Pol-Roux,  was  born  in  1861, 
and  the  youngest,  Aime  Cesaire,  is  still  con¬ 
siderably  below  forty.  The  translator  does  not 
claim  that  his  list  is  completely  representative. 
He  has  chosen  the  poets  who  interested  him 
personally,  but  his  tastes  are  catholic,  and  the 
poets  he  translates,  who  are  not  all  French  by 
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birth,  but  Uruguayan,  Lithuanian,  Rou¬ 
manian,  Belgian,  Italian,  Antillean,  Ecuado¬ 
rian,  Venezuelan  (the  North  Americans  Vielc- 
GrifHn  and  Stuart  Merrill  are  not  here,  al¬ 
though  both  were  younger  than  Saint-Pol- 
Roux  and  Vielc-Griffin  died  only  a  dozen  or  so 
years  ago)  are  as  cosmopolitan  a  group  as 
could  be  found  in  any  country  on  the  globe. 

The  general  introduction  and  the  paragraph 
on  each  of  the  55  poets  are  businesslike  and 
keen.  R.  T.  H. 

*  Juliin  Castillo.  Los  cicn  poemas  de  los 
Andes.  Bogota.  Con  el  Autor.  1950.  157 
pages.  $2  m-n. 

The  keynote  of  these  poems  of  Indian  and 
Andean  inspiration  could  be  the  quotation 
from  them:  “Yo  tallo  mis  versos  en  piedra.” 
There  is  a  ruggedness  and  a  simplicity  in  them 
that  make  the  words,  often  used  singly,  seem 
to  have  been  carved  out  with  one  mighty 
stroke.  A  unique  characteristic  of  the  poems 
is  that,  except  for  half  a  dozen  two-word  tides, 
all  the  tides  consist  of  one  word  only,  and 
many  of  the  lines  are  one  word. 

For  themes  the  poems  draw  upon  Indian 
folklore — legends  of  gods,  sun  worship,  Chib- 
cha  tales — and  a  fascination  with  the  mighty 
Andes — their  austerity,  the  peaks  and  abysses, 
the  lakes  (e.g.  Titicaca),  the  wind  and  snow, 
even  earthquakes. 

These  are  poems  of  genuine  originality, 
stripped  free  of  all  human  emotions,  with 
something  of  the  majestic  aloofness,  grandeur, 
and  impersonality  of  the  Andes  themselves. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Oscar  Castro.  Rocto  en  el  tribol.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1950.  138  pages. 
The  gende  tide  “Dew  on  the  clover”  gives  no 
hint  of  the  passion  and  stark  realism  of  these 
short  and  simply  written  poems.  Except  for 
the  Dos  novelas  del  mar,  all  of  them  tell  of  the 
poverty,  the  closeness  to  nature,  of  rural  life 
in  southern  Chile.  There  is  a  universal  ele¬ 
ment  in 

Hemos  andado  persiguiendo  al  hombre 
a  trava  de  palabras  y  tinieblas. 

Y  el  hombre  va  desnudo  con  nosotros 
y  Uora  con  la  madre  y  con  la  estrella. 

But  Castro  is  chilenisimo;  in  La  extranjera 
he  finds  that  the  beloved  foreigner  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  these  things  because  she  has  different 
words  for  them.  (Perhaps  the  dew  is  different 
too,  since  it  comes  from  the  mists  that  roll 
down  from  the  Andes).  Yet  the  poet’s  intuition 
finds  the  words,  in  particular  for  the  light — 


whether  lamplight,  moon,  or  stars — that  sof¬ 
tens  and  subdues  the  hard  realities  of  life. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Gaston  Figueira.  Isla  sin  nombre.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Con  el  Autor.  1950.  86  pages. 
Gaston  Figueira  is  a  writer  who  takes  his  life- 
work  seriously.  He  is  not  a  Victor  Hugo  or  an 
Ernest  Hemingway;  he  is  the  soul  of  modesty 
and  discretion.  But  he  entertains  no  doubts 
as  to  his  mission,  and  is  content  with  it: 

iHaz  que  todos  los  dias  se  alee  a  Ti  mi  alabanza, 

A  Ti,  Senor,  a  Ti  que  me  hiciste  poetat 

This  certainty  has  not  bred  complacency.  Such 
a  poet  could  not  be  a  pessimist  or  a  doubter. 
Figueira  is  a  good  Catholic,  and  his  heart  is 
filled  with  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  living: 

Ardiente  belleza  del  mundo, 
belleza  de  todas  las  cosas, 
de  la  alegria  y  la  trbteza, 
de  los  cardos  y  de  las  rosas. 

The  pains  are  as  necessary  an  element  of  the 
beauty  as  the  pleasures.  Isla  sin  nombre  is  not 
a  gay  book.  Its  epigraph  is  a  line  from  Stuart 
Merrill:  “La  vieille  volupt^  de  rever  a  la  mort,” 
and  the  tiny  poem  that  gives  the  book  its 
tide  although  (curious  device!)  it  has  no  tide 
of  its  own  and  is  slipped  quiedy  into  the 
middle  of  the  book,  is  a  cry  of  yearning  for 
a  nameless  island  refuge  whose  carefree  in¬ 
habitants  observe  a  continual  “fiesta  de  her- 
mandad,”  and  where  “todo  ignora  la  humana 
maldad.” 

Figueira’s  verses  are  nearly  always  pleasing, 
and  though  they  are  almost  always  unpreten¬ 
tious,  he  has  the  real  poet’s  instinct  for  the 
occasional  phrase  which  is  at  the  same  time 
starding  and  convincing.  Besides  his  own  orig¬ 
inals,  there  are  sympathetic  versions  of  five 
poems  of  Rabindranath  Tagore’s  and  five  from 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Neither  Figueira’s  gende 
Muse  nor  the  Spanish  language  is  quite  equal 
to  Kipling’s  rough  stuff.  But  it  is  inspiring 
that  a  poet  of  Figueira’s  temper  should  }x  able 
to  see  the  gold  in  the  Kipling  slag. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Clara  Lair.  Trdpico  amargo.  Arras  de 
Cristal.  Mas  olid  del  poniente.  San  Juan, 
P.  R.,  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorri- 
quenos.  1950.  133  pages.  $1. 

After  the  American  occupation  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  native  writers  continued  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  literature  of  Spain  or 
with  the  rising  production  of  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
ca.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  healthy 
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revival  of  local  pride  in  the  cultural  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  island.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
encourage  insular  literary  production  and  to 
find  an  outlet  for  it.  To  this  end  the  Biblioteca 
de  Autores  Puertorriquenos  was  established 
and  some  forty  titles  have  been  published  un¬ 
der  its  auspices.  It  is  a  modest  undertaking, 
bringing  out  neat  small  volumes,  well  printed 
and  on  good  paper. 

The  work  by  Clara  Lair  is  a  litde  volume 
made  up  of  three  series  of  poems  expressing 
the  melancholy  state  of  a  heart  longing  for 
love.  Each  one  portrays  a  different  phase  of 
a  youthful  spirit  in  quest  of  happiness.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  adolescent  dreams  and  high  hopes 
and  closes  on  a  note  of  disillusion  and  despair. 
It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  read  Dario 
and  Gabriela  Mistral.  Agapito  Rey 

Indiana  University 

X  Octavio  Paz.  El  laherinto  de  la  soledad. 
Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos.  New  ed., 
1950.  195  pages.  $7  m-n. 

In  Mexico,  according  to  Octavio  Paz,  there 
are  not  only  population  groups  differing  one 
from  another  in  race  and  language,  but  even 
living  on  varying  levels  in  time.  “There  are 
those  who  live  in  pre-history;  others  like  the 
Otomis,  displaced  by  successive  invasions,  on 
the  margin  of  history.  And  without  recurring 
to  these  extremes,  various  epochs  confront, 
ignore,  and  swallow  up  one  another  in  the 
same  region,  or  separated  by  a  few  scant 
kilometers.  Under  the  same  sky,  with  different 
heroes,  customs,  calendars  and  moral  ideas 
live  ‘Catholics  of  the  period  of  Peter  the  Her¬ 
mit,  and  Jacobins  of  the  Tertiary  Era.’  ” 

In  these  essays  Paz  examines  some  of  the 
sociological  and  philosophical  aspects  of  Mexi¬ 
can  life  with  acumen  and  provocative  out¬ 
spokenness.  His  subjects  range  from  the 
pachuco  to  Mexican  masks  (a  brilliant  study 
of  “the  love  we  Mexicans  profess  for  Form”), 
from  the  Day  of  the  Dead  to  the  Sons  of  Ma- 
linche,  from  Conquest  and  Colony  through 
Independence  and  Revolution  to  our  own  time, 
and  they  close  with  a  study  on  “The  Dialectic 
of  Solitude.”  A  gifted  poet,  Paz  is  also  master 
of  a  skilled  and  supple  prose. 

Muna  Lee 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  J.  Luis  Trent!  Rocamora.  El  repertorio  de 
la  dramdtica  colonial  hispano  americana. 
Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  de  Historia  del 
Teatro  Americano.  1950.  108  pages. 

When  Francisco  Monterde  published  his 
Bibliografta  del  teatro  en  Mexico  in  1934,  he 


prepared  the  way  for  a  naissance  ( renaissance 
would  be  a  misnomer)  of  interest  and  research 
in  the  New-World  Hispanic  theater  that  has 
led  to  the  puHication  of  such  significant 
studies  as  Lohmann  Villena’s  El  arte  dramd- 
tico  en  Lima  durante  el  Virreinato  and  to  Har¬ 
vey  L.  Johnson’s  discovery  of  a  Loa  represen- 
tada  en  Ibagui  para  la  jura  del  rey  Fernando 
VI,  apparently  the  only  one  known  to  have 
been  performed  in  Colombia.  Norte-ameri- 
canos  Johnson,  Willis  Knapp  Jones,  Irving  A. 
Leonard,  and  Jefferson  Rea  Spell,  to  mention 
only  the  most  active,  have  worked  individual¬ 
ly  and  sometimes  in  collaboration  with  such 
distinguished  Latin  Americans  as  Francisco 
Monterde,  Ruben  Vargas  Ugarte,  Alfonso 
Reyes,  Henriquez  Urena,  Ricardo  Rojas, 
Trent!  Rocamora,  and  others. 

The  indulgence  for  omissions  and  inaccu¬ 
racies  requested  by  the  author  from  specialists 
in  individual  countries  will  be  granted  all  the 
more  readily  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  an  over-all  bibliographical  in¬ 
ventory  of  published  plays  and  many  known 
manuscripts  in  Spanish  American  colonial  lit¬ 
erature.  Research  results  up  to  this  point  en¬ 
courage  the  optimism  of  those  who  affirm  that 
the  theater  in  colonial  Hispanic  America  de¬ 
serves  more  interest  and  attention  than  has 
been  accorded  it  hitherto. 

Boyd  G.  Carter 
University  of  Nebrasl^a 

*  Angel  Vassallo.  Elogio  de  la  vigilia. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emec^.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  95 
pages.  $7  m-n. 

These  philosophical  essays  are  now  published 
(first  ed.,  1939)  with  the  addition  of  three 
new  essays  and  a  chapter  of  fragments.  The 
essay  which  gives  the  title  to  the  collection 
explains  vigilia  as  a  sharpened  awareness,  a 
point  at  which  all  of  one’s  faculties  and  sensi¬ 
bilities  are  receptive  and  vibrant. 

Other  topics  dealt  with  are  fear  of  life  (evi¬ 
denced  by  seeking  escape  in  pleasure),  fear  of 
death  (fear  of  the  unknown  and  frustration 
from  non-accomplishment),  suffering  (with 
reference  to  Kierkegaard),  human  nature,  in¬ 
dividuality,  subjectivity,  reason. 

As  food  for  thought  the  essays  are  comfort¬ 
ing  rather  than  challenging.  B.  G.  D. 

^  Jaime  Vicens  Vives.  Tratado  general  de 
geopolitica.  Barcelona.  Teide.  1950.  236 
pages.  48  ptas. 

When  a  Spaniard  holding  a  responsible  public 
office  in  Spain  today  begins  to  write  about 
“geopolitics,”  the  reader  may  expect  to  find 
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Ratzel  and  Haushofcr  reincarnated.  Such  is 
not  the  case  here;  Vicens  Vives  points  out  that 
what  is  commonly  called  “geopolitics”  is  in 
reality  a  very  old  subject,  and  that  German 
propagandists  simply  circulated  naive  and  un¬ 
scientific  versions  of  a  serious  discipline. 

Vicens  Vives  is  inspired  not  by  the  Germans, 
but  by  English  and  American  geographers.  He 
respects  Halford  Mackinder,  but  he  seeks  a 
more  philosophic  interpretation  of  history,  and 
prefers  the  term  “geohistory”  to  “geopolitics.” 
The  ideas  of  Toynbee  have  been  carefully 
studied  in  Spain  by  several  writers,  notably 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  and  Vicens  Vives  is  fascinated 
by  several  of  Toynbee’s  ideas.  He  is  likewise 
attracted  by  the  theories  of  Ellsworth  Hunt¬ 
ington,  although  he  rightly  considers  some  of 
them  fantastic  and  far-fetched. 

This  interesting  book  has  several  weak¬ 
nesses:  its  structure  and  the  concatenation  of 
ideas  are  difficult  to  follow,  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  misspellings  of  foreign  names,  there  is  no 
bibliography  and  no  index.  On  the  other  hand 
it  does  have  many  interesting  maps  and  dia¬ 
grams,  and  it  is  the  best  book  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  Spanish.  Ronald  Hilton 

Stan  j or d  University 

^  Angel  Grisanti.  El  Precursor  Miranda  y 
su  familia.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
cion  Nacional.  1950.  xix4-291  pages  9 
plates. 

This  volume  in  the  Coleccion  Andres  Bello  is 
devoted  to  Bolivar’s  precursor,  whose  second 
centenary  was  celebrated  in  1950.  The  author 
is  a  historian  who  has  written  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  about  Sucre  and  Miranda.  While  he 
seems  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  interesting  works  on  Miranda,  notably 
an  account  of  the  romantic  episode  Miranda 
y  la  Emperatriz  Catalina  la  Grande,  which 
relates  the  strange  adventures  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  hero  in  Russia.  Like  most  Venezuelans 
writing  about  Miranda  and  Bolivar,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  emotionally  almost  incapable  of  writing 
a  scientific,  objective  study  of  the  national  hero 
who  was  the  object  of  an  “apotheosis”  in  1 896. 
However,  the  book  gives  valuable  information 
and  documents  about  the  Miranda  family. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

^  Julio  Calcano.  El  castellano  en  Venezuela. 
Estudio  critico.  Madrid.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion  Nacional.  1950.  xxxix  573 
pages. 

Published  first  in  1897,  this  work  was  to  serve 


as  a  guide  to  purifying  and  preserving  the 
Spanish  of  Venezuela.  It  was  formed  on  the 
same  pattern  as  Apuntaciones  criticas  sobre  el 
lenguaje  bogotano  by  Rufino  Jose  Cuervo  and 
had  been  a  sound  reference  aid  for  many  lexi¬ 
cographers  and  students  of  Spanish  America. 
Some  of  the  author’s  conclusions  of  50  years 
ago  on  etymology,  such  as  that  of  -azgo  and 
others,  have  since  been  disproved  by  more 
scientific  research;  words  such  as  acaparar, 
anexionar,  actualizar,  etc.,  which  he  con¬ 
demned,  have  been  accepted  by  the  Spanish 
Academy;  venezolanismos,  such  as  estampilla, 
manufacturar,  etc.,  have  since  become  general 
in  all  of  Spanish  America.  The  Ministerio  de 
Educacion  Nacional  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  republication,  but  one  wonders  why  it  was 
not  edited  competently,  with  the  corrections 
and  additions  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
A  living  language  is  ever-changing. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez.  Puentes  para  el 
estudio  de  fosS  Marti.  La  Habana.  Mi¬ 
nisterio  de  Educacion.  1950.  viii4-517 
pages.^ 

Sr.  Gonzalez  regards  his  volume  of  Martiana 
as  “an  aspect  of  the  admiration  and  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  a  whole  continent”  to  the  only  His¬ 
panic  writer  who  combined  “the  three  greatest 
categories  of  the  human  being:  hero,  genius, 
and  saint.”  Cold  analysis  of  Marti’s  ideas,  he 
adds,  will  come  later — certainly  not  in  Gon¬ 
zalez’s  introduction.  The  remaining  nine- 
tenths  of  the  volume  will  hasten  such  a  cold 
analysis,  however,  for  Gonzalez  has  gathered 
a  formidable  bibliography  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  periodical  articles  both  by  and  about  the 
Cuban  hero.  Naturally  most  of  these  writings 
were  published  in  Cuba,  but  North  Ameri¬ 
cans,  at  least,  will  be  surprised  at  the  great 
quantity  of  Marti  reprints  and  eulogies  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  other  parts  of  Latin  America. 

David  M.  Fletcher 
Knox  College 

^  F.  C.  Sainz  de  Robles.  Ensayo  de  un  die- 
cionario  de  la  literatura.  Vol.  III.  Escritores 
extranjeros.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1950.  1,654 
pages.  160  ptas. 

Volumes  I  and  II  of  this  excellent  work,  treat¬ 
ing  Terminos  y  conceptos  literarios  and  Escri¬ 
tores  espaholes  y  hispanoamericanos  respec¬ 
tively,  were  reviewed  in  our  Summer  1950 
issue,  at  page  294.  We  spoke  there  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary’s  extraordinary  scope,  its  agreeable 
style,  and  the  modesty,  tolerance,  and  gener- 
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ous  enthusiasm  of  its  editor.  All  these  merits! 
characterize  the  biographical  dictionary  of 
non-Spanish-language  writers  which  is  Vol-’ 
ume  III.  * 

The  Spaniards  have  produced  a  number  of 
the  world’s  best  reference  works,  including 
two  admirable  general  encyclopedias,  and  this 
courageous  and  laborious  dictionary  is  a  wor¬ 
thy  addition  to  their  list.  The  new  volume, 
covering  some  six  thousand  or  more  writers 
of  all  times  and  climes,  shows  excellent  judg¬ 
ment  in  its  choice  of  authors.  From  ancient 
Greece  to  contemporary  Portugal,  writers  of 
the  first  distinction  arc  almost  certain  of  in¬ 
clusion.  Shakespeare  is  here,  and  a  page  or 
two  farther  on  we  find  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Shaw  has  been  given  twice  as  much  space  as 
the  older  playwright,  but  Shaw  himself  has 
declared  that  Shakespeare  is  grossly  over¬ 
valued,  and  Shaw’s  judgment  in  such  a  matter 
ought  to  be  better  than  yours  or  mine. 

In  its  present  form  the  book  has  two  seri¬ 
ous  faults.  Its  characterizations,  being  usually 
second-hand,  arc  often  vague  and  somewhat 
random;  and  there  are  numerous  errors  which 
are  apparently  due  mainly  to  the  proofreader. 
Dozens  of  names  and  tides  are  misspelled 
(more  of  them  from  the  German  than  from 
the  other  major  literatures),  and  when  an  au¬ 
thor’s  name  is  incorrectly  spelled,  the  error 
sometimes  results  in  an  incorrect  alphabetical 
placing,  which  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  name  is  absent  (as  with  Thomas  Shadwcll, 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  and  others). 

The  editor  invites  criticisms  and  corrections, 
and  a  revised  edition  of  the  work  could  be 
made  much  more  useful.  R.  T.  H. 

M  Jose  Pla.  Guia  de  Mallorca,  Menorca  e 
Ibiza.  Barcelona.  Destino.  1950.  582  pages 
-j-  4  maps  -(-  nearly  400  ill.  200  ptas. 

For  generations  tourists  have  been  lavishing 
superlatives  on  the  beautiful  Balearic  islands. 
Now  the  energetic  Catalan  historian  and  jour¬ 
nalist  Jose  Pla  y  Casadcvall  has  produced,  with 
the  help  of  several  specialists,  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  scholarly  of  contemporary 
reference  works.  Built  in  large  measure  like 
the  conventional  guidebooks,  the  work  is  a 
judicious  compendium  of  information;  histori¬ 
cal,  geographical,  orological,  sociological,  ar¬ 
tistic,  literary,  even  culinary  and  mobiliary. 
Thus  it  touches  cautiously  and  impartially  on 
such  moot  questions  as  the  provenience  of 
Mayonnaise  dressing.  Was  Mayonnaise  in¬ 
vented  by  the  chefs  of  Mayenne,  in  France,  or 
should  it  be  credited  to  the  city  of  Mahon,  in 
Minorca.?  In  general,  being  the  work  of  a 


scholar  who  is  also  a  popular  journalist,  this 
guidebook  reads  pleasandy  and  sometimes 
amusingly,  although  its  author  resists  the 
temptation  to  descant  in  detail  on  tidbits  like 
the  sensational  Chopin-Gcorge  Sand  affair  on 
Mallorca  and  the  amazing  exchange  of  insults 
between  the  lady  in  question  and  the  patriotic 
Mallorcan  historian  Jose  Quadrado. 

The  book  has  sections  on  five  of  the  dozen 
or  so  Balearic  islands.  It  has  a  good  though 
not  quite  complete  Indice  de  nomhres,  but,  re¬ 
grettably,  not  even  the  most  summary  bibli¬ 
ography. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Michael  Molho.  Usos  y  costumbres  de  los 
Sefardies  de  Saldnica.  F.  Perez  Castro,  tr. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investiga- 
ciones  Ciendficas.  1950.  341  pages  +  16 
plates. 

Michael  Molho,  a  surname  which  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  provenience  from  an  old  Salonica  fam¬ 
ily  whose  most  distinguished  members  were 
the  eighteenth  century  folklorist  Rabbi  Yosef 
Molho  and  the  saintly  Grand  Rabbi  Saul 
Molho  (1762-1849),  at  whose  tomb  miracles 
are  worked,  is  a  zealous  and  talented  student 
of  Salonica  Jewry  who  left  his  home  city  in 
1943  to  escape  deportation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazi  Sicherheitsdienst  and  who  now  lives  in 
a  village  in  northern  Thessaly. 

We  are  told  that  the  work  first  appeared  in 
French,  in  1944,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
learn  anything  further  about  the  French  edi¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Spanish  version 
is  altogether  more  natural  since  the  Jewish 
population  of  Salonica,  amounting  at  one  time 
to  some  90,000,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  population  of  the  city,  came  largely  from 
Spain  (thanks  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  and 
since  its  language  and  its  culture  were  a  unique 
blend  of  Spanish  (with  Italian)  and  Oriental 
elements.  There  was  a  period  when  Salonica 
was  a  center  of  Jewish  culture  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  to  any  in  the  world. 

A  loyal  product  and  historian  of  the  Se- 
fardic  civilization  has  here  accumulated  in 
orderly  fashion,  with  nostalgic  affection  but 
with  unsparing  objectivity,  a  record  of  Saloni- 
can  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  language, 
songs,  proverbs,  in  a  volume  which  is  well 
furnished,  readable,  and  infinitely  sad.  Sad 
because  the  unique  Spanish-Hebrew  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Salonica,  once  ardently  alive  in  more 
than  thirty  synagogues  and  thousands  of  patri¬ 
archal  households,  is  now  litde  more  than  a 
memory. 


R.  T.  H. 


Books  in  Italian 
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*  Franco  Alapidc.  Una  luce  si  i  spenta. 
Milano.  Gastaldi.  1950.  101  pages.  300  1. 

This  slim  volume  is  not  a  romanzo,  as  the 
cover  describes  it,  but  a  collection  of  short 
stories  and  sketches,  very  simply  and  sensi¬ 
tively  told.  The  author  is  obviously  a  devoted 
patriot,  a  sincere  Catholic  humanitarian,  and 
a  somewhat  old-fashioned  romanticist.  His 
pictures  of  a  happy,  hard-working  peasantry, 
praying  and  singing  as  they  gather  olives  to 
be  made  into  “precious  oil”  and  asking  noth¬ 
ing  more  for  supper  than  a  dry  crust,  are  about 
as  far  removed  from  Carlo  Levi’s  or  Silone’s 
descriptions  of  rural  Italy  as  one  end  of  the 
peninsula  is  from  the  other.  But  like  his  com¬ 
patriots  he  uses  landscape  picturesquely  as  a 
setting  for  some  stories,  for  instance,  “A 
Flower  in  the  Meadow,”  in  which  a  seduced 
girl,  about  to  become  a  mother,  is  providen¬ 
tially  rescued  by  a  generous  young  man  and 
his  charitable  sister.  The  recent  war,  which 
parts  young  lovers  or  deprives  Italy  of  her 
beloved  ships,  is  an  occasional  theme,  but  the 
troubles  of  the  modern  world  are  nowhere 
prominent;  when  suggested  they  are  merely 
background  for  individual  sorrows;  with  these 
the  author  sympathizes,  describing  them  with 
gende  sentiment  and  musical  phrasing. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

*  Grazia  M.  Checchi.  Racconto  in  uno 
specchio.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1950.  228 
pages.  500  1. 

Hailed  as  another  Silences  de  la  Mer  which  it 
resembles  along  major  lines,  this  Italian  novel 
departs  radically  from  Vercor’s  in  one  impor¬ 
tant  aspect:  whereas  the  two  French  protago¬ 
nists  never  become  emotionally  involved  but 
sit  in  silent  and  static  judgment  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  officer  billeted  in  their  house,  Paola  is 
profoundly  disturbed  by  the  contradiction  that 
lies  at  the  core  of  every  German.  When  Cap¬ 
tain  Rudolf  Schafer  is  billeted  with  her  fam¬ 
ily  he  is  to  all  outward  appearances  an  auto¬ 
maton,  a  war-machine.  Yet,  with  the  passing 
of  time,  Paola  discovers  the  second  side  of  his 
dual  nature.  He  had  been  a  sensitive  concert 
pianist,  a  doting  son,  a  sentimental  lover  of 
animals.  What  terrible  alchemy  had  trans¬ 
formed  him  and  his  brothers-in-arms  into  im¬ 
passive  killers? 


With  propinquity,  a  shy,  silent  love  flowers 
between  the  two  and  the  image  of  the  ruth¬ 
less  soldier  fades  gradually  into  that  of  the 
man,  the  musician.  But  Paola  refuses  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  new  image  until  she  can  answer  the 
riddle  which  grows  more  imperative  with  the 
advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  German 
troops  over  Central  Italy.  After  the  full  tide 
of  war  has  receded  from  the  city,  she  realizes 
that  the  love-image  she  has  of  Rudolf  can 
never  blot  out  from  her  memory  the  other 
picture  of  the  machine-like  Germans  operat¬ 
ing  without  regard  for  human  sentiments, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  all  but  their  blood- 
lust.  She  resigns  herself  to  the  bitter  conclu¬ 
sion  that  even  though  there  may  be  some¬ 
where  in  time  an  answer  to  the  riddle,  there 
can  be  no  alliance  between  those  who  are  left 
with  nothing  but  their  eyes  to  weep  with,  and 
the  others  who  have  wantonly  kept  the  deadly 
war  machine  rolling,  leaving  in  its  wake  only 
rubble,  death  and,  most  cruel  of  all,  the  blight¬ 
ing  despair  that  comes  from  the  contemplation 
of  man’s  gratuitous  inhumanity  to  man. 

This  finely  delineated  study  is  a  first  novel. 
It  deserves  a  wide  public. 

Helhne  Paquin  Cantarella 
Northampton,  Mass. 

^  Edilio  Chiriotti.  Serata  in  casa  del  dottor 
Lore  e  altri  racconti.  Torino.  Petrini.  1950. 
177  pages.  350  1. 

Alternately  following  a  sort  of  psychological 
realism  in  Moravia-style — confined,  however, 
to  complacently  self-conscious  sordidness — and 
attempting  to  imitate  Bontempelli’s  “magic 
realism” — ^but  far  from  the  stylistic  expertness 
and  brilliant  fancy  of  the  latter — these  stories 
fail  to  achieve  authenticity  of  experience  and 
verbal  effectiveness.  Nor  do  the  litde  erudite 
references  and  “serious”  discussions  help  them. 

Frustrations,  inhibitions,  self-conscious  mor¬ 
bidity,  sordid  and  infantile  sensuality,  the  per¬ 
verted  psyche  of  people  who  are  “incapable  of 
living” — all  these  have  provided  powerful  fic¬ 
tion  with  poignant  themes.  They  cannot  do 
so,  however,  when  they  are  treated  in  such 
obvious,  cluttered,  superficial,  self-complacent 
prose. 

Albert  Roland 
University  of  Kansas 
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Agostino  Dcgli  Espinosa.  Ognuno  con  la 
sua  miseria.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1950. 411 
pages.  800  1. 

Ruggero  d’Ursone,  a  former  cavalry  colonel, 
finds  himself  without  a  war  to  fight,  a  misfit 
in  society,  a  man  unable  to  find  practical  or 
emotional  direction  for  himself.  In  a  discor¬ 
dant  orchestration  of  characters,  the  author 
has  placed  d’Ursone,  a  rich,  retired  old  friend, 
and  d’Ursone’s  still  young  and  pretty  aunt. 
Though  each  tries  to  help  the  other,  discord  is 
brought  about  by  the  conflicting  duality  of 
spirituality  and  materialism  which  dwells  in 
each  of  the  characters;  the  miseria  we  must 
all  live  with.  Typical  of  many  current  novels  in 
which  the  hero  finds  himself  in  a  moral  and 
social  maze,  the  author  finds  no  solution  for 
this  problem  of  duality  and  the  story  ends 
catastrophically. 

Robert  V.  Williams 
Menlo  Parl(^,  Calif. 

Michele  Frisco.  Gli  eredi  del  vento.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Rizzoli.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  463  pages. 
900  1. 

“He  that  troubleth  his  own  house  shall  inherit 
the  wind.”  This  is  a  novel  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  tradition,  rich  in  plot  and  solid  in  con¬ 
struction,  the  epic  of  a  provincial  family’s  de¬ 
cay  under  the  fatefully  malevolent  influence  of 
a  stranger.  In  order  to  lay  hands  on  their  fam¬ 
ily  fortune  an  ambitious  young  petty  officer 
of  the  carabinieri  marries  in  succession  four 
sisters,  for  only  one  of  whom  he  feels  a  mor¬ 
bid  but  sincere  passion.  The  book  is  marred 
by  the  contrivances  needed  to  make  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  three  times  a  widower,  but  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  creates  an  atmosphere  of  somberness 
and  obsession.  The  writer’s  workmanship 
gives  him  a  substantial  quality  uncommon 
among  his  impressionistic  contemporaries. 
Just  as  this  novel  marks  an  advance  in  clarity 
over  his  previous  short  stories,  so  does  it  prom¬ 
ise  even  better  things  to  come. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

*  Mario  Soldati.  A  cena  col  Commendatore. 

Milano.  Longanesi.  1951.  323  pages.  650  1. 
Mario  Soldati  (born  in  Turin,  1906)  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  art  critic,  novelist,  and  movie  director. 
He  lived  in  New  York  from  1929  to  1931  (the 
result  of  his  stay  was  America  primo  amore, 
published  in  1935).  A  cena  col  Commendatore 
presents  three  novelettes  (‘‘The  Green  Jacket”; 
“The  Orphans’  Father”;  “The  Window”) 
supposed  to  be  leaves  assembled  from  a  MS 
representing  the  memoirs  to  be  puUished  after 
the  author’s  demise,  of  Commendatore  P.G.C., 


a  bon  vivant  operatic  impresario  of  the  mauve 
decades,  “formerly  famous  both  in  Europe  and 
America.” 

The  most  rewarding  of  Soldati’s  novelettes 
is  “Green  Jacket”:  he  proves  a  virtuoso  of  the 
quick,  telling  trait,  of  the  coup  de  seine  deftly 
contrived,  a  fictional  “etcher”  of  outstanding 
gifts.  The  technique  of  the  cinema,  instead  of 
corrupting,  seems  to  have  intensified  and  con¬ 
centrated  his  talent.  Soldati  is  a  master  of  sus¬ 
pense,  perhaps  too  obviously  so  in  “The  Win¬ 
dow”— djut,  then,  the  effect  of  the  story  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  it.  Conan-Doylish  ability 
characterizes  this  narration,  which  ends  on  a 
note  of  mellow,  pre-eminendy  mature,  human 
wisdom.  The  tone  struck  by  Soldati  in  this 
book  is  apdy  described  by  this  phrase  which 
he  applies  in  the  preface  to  his  fictional  stand¬ 
by:  “per  se  sereno,  ma  curioso  dcgli  altrui 
travagli.”  Elio  Gianturco 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Luigi  Russo.  De  vera  religione.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1949.  428  pages. 

These  cthico-political  articles  and  essays  pub¬ 
lished  between  1943  and  1948  by  the  eminent 
literary  critic  and  educator  Luigi  Russo,  a  lib¬ 
eral  anti-Fascist,  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
via  crucis  of  a  considerable  number  of  well- 
meaning  Italian  intellectuals  in  the  present 
chaotic  political  world.  These  men  were,  and 
many  still  arc,  sincere  democrats.  They  are  lay¬ 
men  opposed  to  any  political  control  or  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Friendly  toward  the  Western  Allies  before 
and  during  the  liberation  of  Italy,  they  later 
became  convinced  that  the  policy  of  the  Allies 
toward  Italy  was  in  support  not  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  forces  but  of  the  Vatican  whose  influ¬ 
ence  they  fear  more  than  that  of  Communism. 
Fearful  lest  Italy  become,  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Vatican,  the  center  of  a  second  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  Counter-Reformation,  they 
feel  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  the  United 
States.  They  have  lent  their  support,  as  did 
Russo,  to  the  Communists  because  they  find 
in  that  party  today  a  humane  attitude  toward 
the  masses  and  the  only  organized  resistance 
to  what  they  call  a  Catholic  dictatorship. 

These  intellectuals  do  not  believe  in  the 
“Third  Force”  and  their  arguments  in  this 
respect  arc  no  more  convincing  than  is  their 
belief  that  if  the  Communists  ever  come  to 
power  in  Italy  their  rule  will  be  mild,  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  based  on  the  traditional  common 
sense  of  the  Italians.  Their  attitude  is  dictated 
by  despair  rather  than  by  conviction. 
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The  essays  are  punctuated  with  delightful 
digressions  and  amusing  literary  references 
which  reveal  the  humanistic  and  volcanic  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  author. 

Michele  Cantor ella 
Smith  College 

^  Felice  Alderisio.  Machiavelli:  I’arte  dello 
stato  nelVazione  e  negli  scritti.  Bologna. 
Zuffi.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  xiv  -f"  260  pages. 
1,400  1. 

Asperges  me  hyssopo  et  mundahor:  one  can 
almost  hear  the  Florentine  Secretary  uttering 
the  liturgical  formula  in  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alderisio.  His  Machiavelli  (or  rather 
this  second  edition  of  it — virtually  a  new  book) 
may  be  viewed  as  the  total  inversion  of  Gio- 
vio’s  appraisal.  For  Giovio,  as  Alderisio  re¬ 
minds  us,  the  great  master  of  Varte  dello  stato 
was  pre-eminently  an  irrisor  et  atheus.  For 
Alderisio,  instead,  Machiavelli’s  religiosity  is 
unassailable  and  his  morality  stands  above  re¬ 
proach.  Nevertheless,  although  a  constantly 
hagiographic  “feel”  inheres  to  this  volume,  it 
represents  the  audiatur  et  altera  pars  in  the 
never-€nding,  permanently  open  debate.  In 
learned  thoroughness,  Alderisio  outstrips  his 
rare  predecessors  (rare  in  their  like-minded¬ 
ness  as  apologists).  Very  often  Alderisio’s  par¬ 
tyings  definitely  touch  the  flaw  in  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  armor  (see,  for  instance,  what  he  has 
to  say  about  Ercole  and  Gentile). 

Whether  Hegel’s  conception  of  Staatsethos 
coincides  with  that  of  Machiavelli,  as  Alderisio 
opines,  is  susceptible  of  argument.  Doubts  may 
also  be  raised  about  Alderisio’s  contention  that 
Machiavelli  envisaged  a  “unitary”  Italy  in  the 
modern  sense.  Luigi  Russo  is,  I  think,  much 
nearer  the  truth  on  this  point.  Alderisio  deems 
that  T.  S.  Eliot’s  article  on  Machiavelli,  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  London  Times 
Literary  Supplement  on  June  16,  1927,  is  the 
keenest,  most  precise  and  balanced  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  It^ian  political  theorist,  and  is 
worthy  of  remaining  as  the  last  word  of  mod¬ 
ern  extra-Peninsular  criticism  of  Machiavelli. 

Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Arturo  Massolo.  Ricerche  sulla  Logica 
hegeliana  e  altri  saggi.  Firenze.  Marzocco. 
1950.211  pages.  1,0001. 

More  appealing  than  the  desperately  abstract 
and  often  cryptic  “Researches  on  Hegel’s 
Logic”  with  which  this  volume  opens,  are  the 
other  essays,  discussing  Husserl  and  Cartesian- 
ism,  Heidegger,  Ugo  Spirito,  Cesare  Luporini, 
Existentialism  and  ideological  critique,  the  re¬ 


lationships  between  aesthetics  and  logic,  Marx, 
philosophy  and  freedom.  The  best  among 
these  seems  to  me  the  essay  on  Luporini,  whose 
philosophy  Massolo  rates  very  highly  (but 
does  he  really  relish  Luporini’s  definition  of 
a  “philosophically  unexceptionable”  God  as 
the  ontologiccdity  of  Axiologicity}).  He  shares 
Luporini’s  opinion  about  Heidegger’s  superior¬ 
ity  to  Jaspers.  Massolo  bears  down  heavily 
upon  Ugo  Spirito  whose  failure  to  find,  in  his 
La  vita  come  ricerca,  a  passage  from  utilitarian¬ 
ism  to  ethics  seems  to  Massolo  a  renewed  proof 
of  that  philosopher’s  intellectualism.  Yet  Mas¬ 
solo  cannot  help  admitting  that  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  aspect  of  Spirito’s  meditation  remains 
his  “insistence  upon  our  conditionedness,  his 
refusal  to  vaporize  it  in  complacent  logical  ex¬ 
ercises,  his  effort,  instead,  to  focalize  it  at  the 
point  of  its  maximum  harshness.” 

Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Domenico  Scoleri.  Moralisti  italiani  del 
nostro  tempo.  Reggio.  Leo.  1950.  ix-f-107 
pages.  600  1. 

Rejecting  any  transcendent  justification  for 
ethics  as  belonging  to  an  age  drawing  to  its 
close,  Scoleri  discusses  six  Italian  writers  on 
ethics,  who,  in  his  opinion,  best  represent  the 
“restless  conscience”  of  our  time:  Adriano 
Tilgher,  Giuseppe  Rensi,  Antonio  Alliotta, 
Augusto  Guzzo,  Guido  Calogero,  Giuseppe 
Saitta. 

In  all  of  them  (as  he  states  it,  in  “a  good 
part  of  contemporary  philosophy”),  Scoleri 
traces  the  development  of  a  new  humanism — 
more  or  less  consistently  elaborated — whose 
foundations  are  the  rejection  of  all  “absolutes” 
and  the  adoption  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
historically,  socially  established,  as  the  essential 
ethical  norms  for  man’s  action. 

Albert  Roland 
University  of  Kansas 

^  Vittorio  de  Caprariis.  Francesco  Guicciar¬ 
dini:  Dalla  politico  alia  storia.  Bari.  La- 
terza.  1950.  137  pages.  700  1. 

The  originality  of  this  study  is  that  its  author 
shows  as  profound  competence  in  the  analysis 
of,  and  pays  as  meticulous  attention  to,  Guic¬ 
ciardini  qua  political  theorist  as  qua  historian. 
De  Caprariis  renders  intelligible  the  interplay 
of  those  two  capacities  by  projecting  them 
against  the  socio-political  background  of  con¬ 
temporary  events,  specifically  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  Florence.  He  shows  the  initial  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Guicciardini’s  interest  in  politi¬ 
cal  tactics  (Le  cose  fiorentine),  the  fruition  of 
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his  political  thought  in  the  Dialogo  std  reggi- 
mento  di  Firenze,  the  final  prevalence  of  his 
historical  genius  (Storia  d’ Italia). 

The  core  of  De  Caprariis’  investigation, 
which  is  a  model  monograph  combining  in¬ 
tellectual  with  factual  history,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  examination  of  Book  II  of  the  Dialogo 
sul  reggimento  di  Firenze.  (An  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  monumental  classic  of  Renais¬ 
sance  political  thought  is  still  a  desideratum ). 
De  Caprariis  demonstrates  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  disbelief  that  Guicciardini  is  both 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  Montesquieu’s  theory 
of  the  balance  des  pouvoirs,  and  its  Ueber- 
winder.  The  theory  of  the  mutual  check  of 
state-powers  is  most  lucidly  set  forth  in  Guic¬ 
ciardini’s  Dialogo,  but  Guicciardini,  as  De 
Caprariis  notes,  evinces,  in  addition,  a  sort  of 
unformulated  distrust  of  purely  legal,  form¬ 
ally  juridical  arrangements  of  “automatic”  po¬ 
litical  machinery.  He  has  the  distinct  percep¬ 
tion  that  “institutions  do  not  exist  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  men  who  establish  them,  are  not 
a  reality  extraneous  to  the  political  forces  which 
successively  procreate  them.”  Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Luigi  de  Anna.  Terminologia  commerciale 
italiana-francese.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  2nd 
ed.,  1950.  327  pages.  800  1. 

Business  and  legal  terms  and  idioms  are  cov¬ 
ered.  Comparison  with  other  commercial  dic¬ 
tionaries  does  not  indicate  any  important  omis¬ 
sions  and  even  a  few  phrases  are  included, 
such  as  piegare  le  (sic!)  ginocchio,  which 
would  seem  to  be  rarely  needed  in  a  business 
letter.  But  this  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  and  even  typographical  errors  are  few 
(we  noted  only  au  de  Ih  de,  anticipatamentr, 
and  conctractantes).  Sometimes  more  than  one 
French  equivalent  is  given  for  the  Italian  term 
and,  although  no  distinction  is  made  between 
the  equivalents,  no  instances  were  noticed 
where  this  would  cause  misusage.  A  commend¬ 
able  device  (although  not  explained)  is  putting 
in  parentheses  words  which  arc  used  before 
the  Italian  entry  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  that  follow.  However,  a  significant  im¬ 
provement  could  be  made  by  alphabetizing 
sub-entries. 

Variations  of  the  Italian  term  arc  listed;  for 
instance,  under  conto  there  arc  more  than  40 
entries  and  the  following  have  more  than  30: 
carta,  fare,  lettera,  prezzo.  For  a  person  with 
a  knowledge  of  both  Italian  and  French  who 


needs  only  the  commercial  vocabulary,  this  is 
a  useful  reference.  B.  G.  D. 

^  Dizionario  letterario  Bompiani  delle  opere 
e  di  personaggi  di  tutti  i  tempi  e  di  tutte 
le  letterature.  9  vols.  Milano.  Bompiani. 
1949-1950.  $105  (u.s.). 

Here  is  an  amazing  set  of  volumes:  a  work 
of  reference,  and  an  extraordinary  collection 
of  sometimes  surprising  data  on  the  literatures 
of  the  world.  The  first  volume  contains  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sixty  “movimenti  spirituali”;  Pi¬ 
etism,  Cubism,  Surrealism,  Satanism  arc 
among  the  literary  and  philosophical  move¬ 
ments  discussed.  In  this  volume  and  extend¬ 
ing  through  Volume  Seven  arc  summaries  of 
more  than  10,000  works,  arranged  usually  by 
the  catch-tide  in  Italian.  These  discussions 
range  from  several  lines  to  thirty-four  pages 
for  the  Divine  Comedy,  eight  for  Don  Quijote 
and  nine  on  the  Don  Juan  theme.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  give  a  summary  of  the  plot, 
history  of  the  work,  brief  critical  comments. 
The  best  edition  of  the  particular  work  is 
noted  as  well  as  Italian  translations  of  foreign 
works,  where  they  exist. 

While  these  volumes  should  be  of  greatest 
assistance  to  the  Italian  who  uses  them  for 
foreign  literature,  others  will  find  their  com¬ 
ments  on  Italian  works  extremely  useful.  It  is 
the  eighth  volume,  “personaggi,”  that  to  the 
American  must  strike  an  unusual  note.  More 
than  a  column  and  a  half  is  devoted  to  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  such  individuals  as  Gordon  Pym, 
Tom  Swift,  Tom  Sawyer,  while  Billy  the  Kid 
rates  one  column.  It  is  also  interesting  that 
Topsy,  Mickey  Mouse,  and  Tom  Mix  arc  given 
about  a  half-column  each  despite  the  fact  that 
the  last  two  can  hardly  be  considered  as  lit¬ 
erary  characters.  It  is  true  that  other  characters 
of  more  typical  American  literature  have  been 
included.  Among  Spanish  characters,  Sancho 
Panza  has  two  columns. 

Volume  Nine  is  a  comprehensive  index.  It 
contains  chronological  tables  arranged  by  na¬ 
tionality,  index  of  original  tides,  an  author 
index  with  a  listing  of  his  works  discussed, 
and  an  index  of  illustrations.  The  volumes 
are  well  bound  and  contain  many  well-repro¬ 
duced  illustrations,  fine  plates,  etchings,  and 
facsimile  reproductions  of  manuscripts.  The 
typographical  errors  appear  to  be  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  though  several  appear  in  citations  in  the 
index.  Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 

University  of  Illinois 
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Books  in  English 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  English,  see  Head-Liners*') 


*  Erich  August  Gottlieb  Albrecht.  Primi¬ 
tivism  and  Related  Ideas  in  Eighteenth 
Century  German  Lyric  Poetry,  1680-1740. 
Baltimore.  The  Author.  1950.  xi-j-HO 
pages. 

The  scope  of  this  study  is  limited  by  two  other 
studies,  Hugo  Weisgall’s  Primitivism  and  Re¬ 
lated  Ideas  in  Seventeenth  Century  German 
Lyric  Poetry  (Diss.  Baltimore,  1940)  and  Rob¬ 
ert  T.  Clark’s  Primitivism  in  German  Lit¬ 
erature  before  Herder  (MS.  Louisiana  State 
University,  1940).  Mr.  Albrecht  covers  the 
works  of  about  fifty  lyric  poets,  and  extracts 
from  them  primitive  ideas  which  express  a 
usually  didactic  longing  for  a  better  mode  of 
life.  A  better  life  is  believed  to  have  existed 
at  some  time  in  the  past  or  can  still  be  found 
among  certain  primitive  people.  Thus,  these 
poets  praise  the  Golden  Age  or  periods  of  the 
past  when  life  was  better,  or  they  praise  the 
ancient  forebears,  the  simple  peasants,  the 
Noble  Savage,  the  happy  beast,  or  recommend 
that  mankind  follow  the  teachings  of  nature. 
These  same  writers,  however,  often  praise 
their  own  age  as  the  best  and  ridicule  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  better  ages,  of  the  Noble  Savage  and 
the  simple  peasant.  Since  admittedly  not 
enough  material  has  been  studied,  Mr.  Al¬ 
brecht  withholds  any  conclusions  but  an¬ 
nounces  a  more  comprehensive  and  detailed 
study  of  primitivism. 

Erich  Eichholz 
University  of  Ol^ahoma 

^  Richard  Beck.  History  of  Icelandic  Poets, 
1800-1940.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1950.  xi-f-247  pages.  $4. 
Considering  the  amazing  intellectual,  literary, 
and  artistic  output  on  the  highest  levels  of 
the  tiny  Republic  of  Iceland  in  early  as  well 
as  in  modern  times,  one  is  tempted  to  general¬ 
ize  that  the  numerical  size  of  a  country  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  its  intellectual  fertility — 
one  thinks  of  Athens,  Palestine,  Iceland.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  specific  reasons  in  each  case. 

However  that  may  be,  this  well-written, 
scholarly,  and  beautifully  designed  book  will 
be  an  eye-opener  even  to  readers  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  sister  nations.  It  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  Stefin  Einarsson’s  recent  History  of 
Icelandic  Prose  Writers  1800-1940.  Fully  doc¬ 


umented,  both  volumes  constitute  the  only 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  history  of 
Icelandic  post-medieval  literature  so  far  writ¬ 
ten.  They  are  a  worthy  continuation  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  Islandica  published  by 
the  Fiske  Collection  of  Cornell  University. 

By  and  large,  as  Beck  would  acknowledge, 
it  is  in  the  lyric,  of  all  genres,  rather  than  the 
epic  or  the  drama,  that  modern  Icelandic  lit¬ 
erature  has  excelled.  There,  we  have  the  im¬ 
mortal  names  of  Thorarensen,  Hallgrimsson, 
Grondal,  Jochumsson,  to  mention  only  a  few, 
that  have  given  Icelanders  a  proud  sense  of 
their  worth. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 
University  of  Texas 

^  Maurice  Johnson.  The  Sin  of  Wit:  fona- 
than  Swift  as  a  Poet.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  Press.  1950.  xvii-|-145 
pages  -|-  5  plates.  $2.50. 

Swift’s  poetry  has  long  been  unjustifiably 
neglected.  Since  Ball’s  essay  and  Williams’  edi¬ 
tion  are  chiefly  concerned  with  text  and  canon, 
there  was  a  place  for  an  evaluation  of  his 
achievement  in  a  field  he  cultivated  assidu¬ 
ously.  This  the  present  study  only  partially 
provides.  It  suffers  from  a  scrappiness  which 
detracts  from  the  force  of  its  conclusions.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Swift,  however,  will  be  grateful  to 
the  author  for  many  shrewd  analyses,  for  plac¬ 
ing  Swift’s  poetry  in  its  proper  tradition,  and 
particularly  for  his  justification  of  the  “un¬ 
printable”  poems — ^the  ablest  that  this  reviewer 
has  seen. 

The  book  has  no  footnotes,  and  the  index 
should  be  fuller.  The  type  font  is  lacking  in 
taste.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  study  so  impor¬ 
tant  has  not  received  a  more  attractive  dress. 

/.  M.  Raines 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Janko  Lavrin.  Ibsen.  An  Approach.  Lon¬ 
don.  Methuen.  1950.  139  pages.  12/6. 

A  concise,  well  written,  and  quite  modern 
introduction  to  Ibsen  and  his  plays.  Ibsen 
himself  stressed  the  continuity  of  bis  work, 
the  fact  that  it  grew  out  of  his  life  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Being  a  radical,  he  often  swung  like  a 
pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  another.  This 
bas  of  course  long  been  recognized,  and  Lav- 
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rin  follows  the  beaten  track  in  integrating 
Ibsen’s  life  and  works,  his  animal  and  psycho¬ 
logical  development,  with  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  ideas  of  his  time.  The  book 
is  apdy  described  as  “a  combination  of  literary, 
psychological,  and  social  criticism”;  it  is  a 
good  book.  Stefdn  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hop}{ins  University 

Gleb  Struve.  Soviet  Russian  Literature, 
1917-1950.  Norman.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press.  1951.  xvii4-414  pages.  $5. 

The  book  by  the  professor  of  Russian  literature 
at  the  University  of  California  will  be  in  great 
demand  among  all  students  of  contemporary 
Soviet  Russian  belles  lettres.  The  whole  de¬ 
velopment  is  presented  in  the  framework  of 
seven  chapters  and  a  concluding  part,  in  which 
a  survey  of  the  postwar  literary  output  is  com¬ 
bined  with  an  analysis  of  the  dominant  anti- 
Western  trend  of  Soviet  fiction  and  of  the  true 
meaning  of  “Socialist  realism.” 

Two  considerations  enhance  the  significance 
of  Struve’s  book.  The  earlier  studies  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  late  D.  S.  Mirsky  and  by 
J.  Lavrin  cither  dealt  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  Soviet  literary  development  or  gave  only 
brief  accounts  of  the  latest  period.  Even  more 
important  is  the  second  circumstance:  As  the 
years  pass,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
that  ^vict  scholars  arc  hindered  in  working 
on  the  history  of  their  own  literature,  because 
many  Soviet  poets  and  writers,  especially  of 
the  earlier  period  (e.g.  Osip  Mandelstam,  Boris 
Pilnyak,  Mikhail  Soshchenko,  Isaac  Babel,  etc.) 
have  been  denounced  as  “traitors”  and  “ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Soviet  people,”  their  books  with¬ 
drawn  from  all  libraries,  and  their  names  ban¬ 
ished  from  textbooks  on  Soviet  literature.  So, 
for  instance,  the  most  popular  survey  on  Con¬ 
temporary  Russian  Literature  by  Professor  L. 
Timofeyev  (Moscow,  1946),  recommended  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  textbook  for  the  upper  high-school  classes, 
docs  not  even  mention  the  names  of  the  above 
mentioned  writers.  There  may  develop  a  para¬ 
doxical  situation  in  which  books  on  Soviet 
literature  written  abroad  will  become  the  only 
source  for  the  study  of  Soviet  belles  lettres. 
Struve’s  work  is  a  confirmation  of  the  pre¬ 
dicted  paradox. 

Vera  Alexandrova 
New  Yor\.  N.  Y. 

^  Geoffrey  Taylor,  cd.  Irish  Poets  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1951.  viii-|-406 
pages.  $2.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  an¬ 


thologies,  and  the  Irish  editor’s  critical  com¬ 
ments  are  not  the  least  fascinating  fraction  of 
the  volume.  Mr.  Taylor  is  impartial,  wise, 
trenchant,  and  sometimes  demurely  malicious. 
E.g.:  “Your  typical  Irishman  thinks  of  ‘Ire¬ 
land,’  an  Emerald  Isle,  a  mystical  entity  suffer¬ 
ing  violation,  suffering  partition.  Your  typical 
Englishman  thinks  of  his  native  village.”  This 
applies  accurately  to  Irish  poetry,  and  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  introductions,  in  general,  give  a  useful 
unity  to  the  collection. 

Admitting  that  there  were  no  great  Irish 
poets  in^  the  nineteenth  century,  that  is,  be¬ 
tween  Tom  Moore  and  William  Buder  Yeats, 
Mr.  Taylor  makes  us  acquainted  with  some 
forty  smallish  poets  who  can  be  charming,  al¬ 
though  they  arc  usually  uneven.  He  singles 
out  seven  for  special  treatment:  William  Al- 
lingham,  whom  the  editor  places  as  hopelessly 
English  although  his  forbears  had  lived  in  Ire¬ 
land  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  J.  J. 
Callanan,  precocious  and  short-lived,  constant¬ 
ly  reminiscent  of  Tom  Moore;  the  loquacious, 
pious,  patriotic  Aubrey  dc  Vcrc,  Junior;  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson,  solid  Belfast  lawyer  and 
historian,  whose  ballads,  like  The  Burial  of 
King  Cor  mac,  are  very  Irish  and  sometimes 
very  thrilling;  the  cantankerous  vegetarian  and 
cat-lover  Thomas  Caulfield  Irwin,  who  could 
write  such  evocative  phrases  as 

.  .  .  fleets  of  rich  light-laden  clouds  at  dawn; 

the  “uncanny  and  ghosdy”  Dublin  poet-li¬ 
brarian  James  Clarence  Mangan,  whose  false 
teeth  rattled,  who  carried  two  umbrellas  on 
fair  days,  and  who  fathered  the  rollicking 
Woman  of  Three  Cows;  and  John  Francis 
O’Donnell,  who  wrote  his  poems  in  shorthand 
and  could  grind  them  through  almost  as  fast 
as  prose,  but  in  whose  grist  would  be  found 
such  jewels  as 

The  German  house-tops  hissed  with  rain 
and 

Low  laughter  in  the  lamplit  room. 

There  is  an  index  of  first  lines,  but,  strange¬ 
ly,  no  index  of  titles,  which  is  inconvenient. 

R.  T.  H. 

M  Bertrand  Russell,  et  al.  The  Impact  of 

America  on  European  Culture.  Boston. 

Beacon  Press.  1951.  100  pages.  $1.75. 

The  chatty  content  of  this  short  book  belies 
its  grand  title.  Some  of  the  brief  essays,  par¬ 
ticularly  Bertrand  Russell’s,  offer  provocative 
insights,  but  most  of  the  writing  is  casual  and 
reminiscent,  born,  I  should  say,  of  informal 
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discussions  of  this  extremely  complex  problem. 
The  type  of  the  book  makes  for  agreeable, 
stimulating  reading,  but  not  for  any  profound 
analysis  of  the  influence  of  America  on  Euro¬ 
pean  culture.  Probably  we  need  such  clever 
talk  on  these  issues.  In  this  way  the  little  vol¬ 
ume  fulfills  its  purpose. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  UNESCO,  comp.  Freedom  and  Culture. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1951.270  pages.  $3.75. 

A  third  UNESCO  “compilation.”  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Julian  Huxley.  “Culture:  a  Human 
Right,”  by  German  Arciniegas,  with  spirited 
discussion  of  the  various  meanings  of  the  term, 
from  the  supercilious  through  the  Teutonic 
to  the  anthropological  (a  gross  and  dangerous 
misuse).  “Freedom  of  Information,”  by  Ly¬ 
man  Bryson.  “The  Rights  of  the  Creative  Art¬ 
ist,”  by  Maurice  Bedel.  “Freedom  in  Literary 
and  Artistic  Creation,”  by  Rex  Warner  (such 
freedom  not  compatible  with  the  enforced  con¬ 
formity  we  call  loyalty.)  “Freedom  of  Sci¬ 
ence,”  by  Bart  Bok:  the  trammels  imposed 
upon  science  by  military  men  and  bureaucrats 
are  threatening  the  very  spirit  of  science.  A 
timely  Caveat:  we  are  fast  turning  against  the 
freedom  we  are  sworn  to  defend.  “Physician, 
heal  thyself.”  The  contributors  are  namely, 
the  contributions  able,  the  philosophy  sound; 
yet,  as  in  the  case  of  most  composite  books, 
the  general  effect  is  blurred.  I  should  like  to 
enter  a  plea  for  rugged  individualism:  single 
books  by  single  authors. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Georges  Duthuit.  The  Fauvist  Painters. 
New  York.  Wittenborn,  Schultz.  1950.  xi 
-f-  126  pages,  ill.  -f-  24  plates.  $6.50. 
Duthuit’s  work,  here  translated  into  English 
as  Vol.  II  of  The  Documents  of  Modern  Art, 
admirably  presents  the  “wild  beasts”  whose 
paintings  created  such  a  furore  in  Paris  in 
1904-1907.  So  much  has  gone  by  the  board 
and  we  have  seen  so  many  “isms”  since  then 
that  Fauvism  seems  comparatively  tame  now. 
The  Fauvists  themselves  soon  abandoned  it — 
Dufy,  Vlaminck,  Derain,  Braque,  even  their 
leader  Matisse  who,  however,  kept  nearer  to  it. 

Duthuit  brings  clearly  into  focus  the  credo 
and  the  place  of  these  artists,  rebels  against 
Impressionism  and  forerunners  of  the  most 
recent  painting  tendencies. 

O.  B.  Jacobson 
University  of  Oklahoma 


^  Virgil  Thomson.  Music  Right  and  Left. 
New  York.  Holt.  1951.  x-|-214  pages. 
$3.50. 

At  his  best,  Virgil  Thomson  is  one  of  our  out¬ 
standing  music  critics.  When  he  deals  with 
general  questions  concerning  music  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  penetrating  and  illuminating.  This  is 
true  of  the  very  sound  passage  in  this  book 
concerning  the  present  and  future  state  of 
creative  music. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  re¬ 
prints  of  reviews,  some  of  which  deserve  preser¬ 
vation,  others  of  which  deserve  reprinting  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  cannot  regularly  read 
his  criticisms  in  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune.  Like  every  critic,  Mr.  Thomson  has 
his  prejudices  and  it  will  not  always  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  reader  to  share  his  enthusiasm 
or  his  dislikes  to  find  this  book  stimulating. 

Harrison  Kerr 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Ernest  Reynolds.  Modern  English  Drama. 
A  Survey  of  the  Theater  from  1900.  Nor¬ 
man.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  Rev. 
ed.,  1951.  240  pages  -j-  14  plates.  $3.50. 
This  work  is  not  limited  to  a  consideration  of 
dramatic  literature,  but  is  concerned  as  well 
with  other  types  of  stage  productions,  with 
stage  techniques,  theater  buildings,  and  the 
relevant  social  and  economic  environment. 

Mr.  Reynolds  stresses  the  increasing  separa¬ 
tion  of  commercialized  entertainment  from 
artistic  drama  characteristic  of  this  century, 
contrasting  it  with  late  nineteenth  century  the¬ 
ater,  “mainly  an  apanage  of  Victorian  politi¬ 
cal  stability,  an  amusement,  an  exhibition,  an 
entertainment.”  He  cautions,  however,  against 
dismissing  altogether  the  contribution  of  the 
commercial  stage  to  dramatic  history.  In  fact, 
a  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  “Spectacle 
Drama,”  while  others  discuss  “The  Literary 
Drama,”  “The  Drama  of  Ideas,”  the  “Drama 
of  Characters,”  the  “Narrative  Drama.” 

Useful  appendices  complete  this  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  fifty  varied  and  fruitful 
years  of  the  English  stage. 

Albert  Roland 
University  of  Kansas 

^  Alice  S.  Venezky.  Pageantry  on  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  Stage.  New  York.  Twayne.  1951. 
242  pages  -j-  8  plates.  $3.50. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  reader  will 
find  more  in  this  book  than  its  title  promises. 
Instead  of  a  mere  description  of  one  theatrical 
phase,  a  thorough  study  is  given  of  all  factors 
pertaining  to  tableaux,  pageants,  dumb  shows 
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and  allegories.  This  implies  that  the  volume 
does  not  deal  with  the  Great  Bard  alone  but 
with  many  other  authors  as  well.  Both  the 
students  of  drama  and  of  old  customs  will  en¬ 
joy  the  well  presented  material.  It  could  be 
regretted  that  Miss  Venezky  has  limited  her 
study  to  the  English  scene.  More  references  to 
the  Continent  would  have  helped  in  clarify¬ 
ing  the  development  of  pageants  and  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  countries.  All  in  all,  the  book 
offers  a  wealth  of  information  and,  at  the  same 
time,  delightful  reading.  W.  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

John  I.  Kolehmainen,  George  W.  Hill. 
Haven  in  the  Woods.  Madison.  State  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  1951.  viii 
177  pages.  $2.50. 

A  historian  and  a  sociologist  collaborate  in  this 
informative  and  documented  account  of  Fin¬ 
nish  immigration  and  settlement  in  Wisconsin. 
The  first  chapter  describes  the  economic  and 
political  conditions  which  impelled  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Finns  to  emigrate  between  the 
1890’s  and  about  1915.  Of  this  number  many 
thousands  stopped  in  Wisconsin,  mostly  in  the 
north,  to  work  in  mines  and  lumber  camps, 
and  then  settled  on  the  cut-over  lands.  The 
authors  tell,  often  in  fascinating  detail,  the 
story  of  these  farmers,  their  physical  hardships, 
and  their  participation  in  social  and  political 
movements,  in  temperance,  labor,  and  coopera¬ 
tive  societies.  The  study  is  based  on  a  good 
deal  of  research,  both  in  the  field  and  in  offi¬ 
cial  documents  and  files  of  Finnish-American 
newspapers.  Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Tennessee 

^  Vincent  Brome.  H.  G.  Wells,  a  Biography. 
London.  Longmans,  Green.  1951.  vii  -4- 
255  pages  -f-  7  plates.  $3.75. 

“Granted  nine  lives  he  (Wells)  craved  a 
tenth,”  declares  Vincent  Brome  in  his  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  explosive  Wells,  written  with  as 
much  gusto  and  ebullience  as  his  subject  pos¬ 
sessed.  “The  private  world”  of  Wells,  we  are 
told,  “was  one  of  endless  contradictions.” 
Readers  may  find  some  difficulty  in  distin¬ 
guishing  among  the  nine  lives,  and  remain  a 
little  vague  about  the  tenth.  As  for  the  private 
world,  we  are  perhaps  too  close  to  it  for  every¬ 
thing  about  it  to  be  told.  “So  there  the  story 
must  rest  for  the  moment,”  writes  Brome  about 
one  episode  in  the  life  of  Wells  the  Lover. 
The  book,  however,  is  valuable  for  its  critical 
evaluations  of  the  works  of  a  writer  who 
“taught  millions  to  think.”  L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  OI{lahoma 


^  J.  C.  J.  Metford.  San  Martin  the  Liberator. 
Oxford.  Blackwell.  1950.  ix-}-154  pages. 
16s. 

As  a  British  homage  to  San  Martin  on  the 
centenary  of  his  death  Mr.  Metford,  with  the 
support  of  the  Anglo-Argentine  Society,  the 
Hispanic  Council,  and  the  Hudson  Institute, 
has  written  a  lively  biography  of  the  hero  of 
Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru.  Intended  for  the 
general  public,  it  contains  no  footnotes,  but  a 
promise  to  specialists  to  publish  elsewhere  the 
relevant  documents,  studied  in  Argentina  and 
the  Public  Record  Office,  London.  In  sketch¬ 
ing  the  background  of  San  Martin’s  life,  the 
author  draws  on  the  observations  of  omni¬ 
present  British  witnesses,  and  emphasizes  the 
part  played  by  Britons,  and  especially  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Navy,  in  the  South  American  struggle  for 
independence. 

Bruce  W.  W ardropper 
The  fohns  Hopkins  University 

^  Henning  Friis,  ed.  Scandinavia.  Between 
East  and  West.  Ithaca.  Cornell  University 
Press.  1950.  xi-1-388  pages.  $4.50. 

A  number  of  both  popular  and  scholarly  books 
had  previously  been  written  about  “the  middle 
way”  which  each  of  the  countries  of  Scandi¬ 
navia  has  employed  in  solving  contemporary 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems.  Here 
is  an  excellent  one-volume  work  written  in  a 
readable  style,  but  filled  with  detailed  infor¬ 
mation,  which  examines  contemporary  de¬ 
velopments  throughout  Scandinavia  as  integral 
parts  of  one  cultural  development.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  various  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  American  scholars  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion.  TTtese  lectures  and  the  subsequent  chap¬ 
ters  adequately  cover  the  necessary  topics  of 
Scandinavian  Democracy,  Government  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planning  and  Control,  the  Labor  Move¬ 
ment  and  Industrial  Relations,  Social  Welfare, 
Housing,  Producers’  Cooperatives,  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation,  etc.  There  is  excellent  statistical  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  index;  the  book  is  well  indexed 
and  contains  a  valuable  selected  bibliography. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Dagobert  Runes,  ed.  The  Hebrew  Impact 
on  Western  C/V/V/sranon.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1951.  xiv-|-922  pages. 
$10. 

Edited  with  the  collaboration  of  seventeen 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  scholars  and  authorities 
in  various  fields  of  endeavor,  this  symposium 
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deals  with  the  creative  and  cultural  influence 
of  the  Jews  in  the  major  fields  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation.  However,  as  David  Daiches  has  said 
in  his  essay,  American  Judaism:  A  Personal 
View  ( Commentary,  Jan.  1951,  p.  133),  “none 
of  them  [the  great  Jews  of  the  Western  world 
from  Spinoza  to  Einstein]  made  his  contribu¬ 
tion  [to  modern  culture]  as  a  Jew  but  merely 
as  a  man  and  a  thinker.” 

The  earnest  student  of  history  and  of  hu¬ 
man  progress  will  find  here  a  veritable  mine 
and  storehouse  of  detailed  information  which 
will  help  immeasurably  in  his  understanding 
of  the  Jew.  Within  the  space  allotted  them, 
the  contributors  succeed  notably  in  showing 
many  of  the  Jewish  contributions  to  Western 
culture  by  bearing  in  mind  these  two  questions: 
(1)  In  what  way  and  how  much  have  the 
Jews  contributed  toward  the  making  of  mod¬ 
ern  society?  and  (2)  In  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent  have  the  Jews  helped  in  raising 
human  standards  and  values  ? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  two  of  the  contributors, 
Cecil  Roth  and  Abraham  A.  Roback,  have 
themselves  compiled  learned  monographs  on 
this  subject;  the  former  in  his  The  Jewish  Con¬ 
tribution  to  Civilisation  (London,  Macmillan, 
1938)  and  the  latter  in  his  Jewish  Influence  in 
Modern  Thought  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sci-Art, 
1929).  Isaac  Goldberg 

Library  of  Congress 

M  Waldemar  Gurian,  ed.  The  Soviet  Union: 
Bacl(ground,  Ideology,  Reality.  A  Sym¬ 
posium.  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Press.  1951.  vii-f-216  pages. 
$3.50. 

The  present  volume  falls  short  of  achieving 
the  goal  implied  by  its  scope.  The  eight  papers 
which  it  contains  arc  of  an  uneven  quality: 
some  arc  marred  in  a  number  of  places  by 
stylistic  shortcomings,  another  lacks  even  the 
most  primitive  kind  of  documentation  (Vladi¬ 
mir  Petrov,  Yale:  “Aims  and  Methods  of 
Soviet  Terrorism”),  while  a  third,  by  Francis 

If  If 

‘In  volumes  of  published  work,  Voltaire  far  sur¬ 
passed  Shaw,  but  in  quality,  in  verve,  readability,  and 
continuity  of  interest,  Shaw’s  writings  far  surpass  Vol¬ 
taire’s.  Voltaire  never  wrote  a  drama  of  the  first  class, 
whereas  Shaw  rang  the  bell  again  and  again.  .  .  .  The 
real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Shaw  was  determined 
to  conquer  the  world,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he 
strove,  with  all  his  extraordinary  powers,  to  become 
recognized  as  a  rival  of  William  Shakespeare.” 

Archibald  Henderson 
in  Queen’s  Quarterly 


Dvornik  of  Harvard,  interprets  “Background” 
too  elastically.  The  volume  is  poorly  edited, 
and  the  contributions  lack  a  central  focus. 

The  most  suggestive  contribution  is  that  by 
Michael  Karpovich  of  Harvard  (“HistoriesJ 
Background  of  Soviet  Thought  Control”), 
while  Professor  Timasheff’s  (Fordham)  paper 
on  the  present  status  of  religion  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  a  most  valuable  summary  of  recent  events. 
Diplomatic  history  is  dealt  with  by  Philip  E. 
Mosely  (Columbia)  in  rather  pedestrian  fash¬ 
ion  in  the  article  “Soviet  Exploitation  of  Na¬ 
tional  Conflicts  in  Eastern  Europe.”  Other  con¬ 
tributors  are:  Waldemar  Gurian  (Notre 
Dame),  “The  Development  of  the  Soviet  Re¬ 
gime  from  Lenin  to  Stalin”;  Naum  Jasny 
(Stanford),  “Results  of  Soviet  Five-Year 
Plans”;  Stephen  Kortesz  (Notre  Dame), 
“Methods  of  Soviet  Penetration  in  Eastern 
Europe.”  The  specialist  will  find  little  that  is 
new  in  this  volume,  and  the  general  reader 
is  cautioned  to  look  for  more  substantial  fare. 

Hans  Rogger 
Harvard  University 

^  Alexander  Johannesson.  Origin  of  Lan¬ 
guage.  Reykjavik,  Leiftur  (Oxford.  Black- 
well).  173  pages.  15/. 

Johannesson’s  book  is  off  on  two  of  the  most 
futile  tangents  in  linguistics:  the  origin  of 
language,  and  the  genetic  relationship  of  Se¬ 
mitic  and  Indo-European.  As  to  the  former, 
he  follows  the  so-called  “gesture  theory,”  de¬ 
riving  language  from  an  articulatory  imita¬ 
tion  of  manual  gestures.  As  to  the  latter,  he 
compares  Hebrew  and  Icelandic  direedy, 
where  even  the  much  more  justifiable  compari¬ 
son  of  Primitive  Indo-European  and  Primitive 
Semitic  so  far  has  not  led  to  generally  accepted 
results.  Considering  that  it  was  a  student  of 
Icelandic,  Rasmus  Rask,  to  whose  brilliant 
work  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  modern  com¬ 
parative  linguistics,  Iceland  deserves  better 
linguists!  Paul  L.  Garvin 

University  of  Oklahoma 

If  If 

‘‘He  (James  Bridie]  was  a  prolific  writer  who 
worked  three  or  four  different  veins,  but  who  applied 
to  all  of  them  his  varied  gifts.  .  .  .  With  so  many 
gifts,  it  was  generally  felt  that  somehow  a  completed 
play  of  his  was  never  so  good  as  a  whole  as  its  parts 
promised.  From  his  collection  of  talents  one — and  an 
essential  one — seemed  to  be  lacking,  namely  that 
architectural  sense  which  can  build  scene  upon  scene 
into  a  solid  whole.  Bridie  was  master  of  the  scene,  but 
too  often  the  play,  in  the  end,  ran  through  his  fingers.” 

Britain  To-day 


i 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Bookj  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners**) 


Sivcrt  Gunst.  Hr.  Menachem  og  bans  Hus. 
K0bcnhavn.  Martin.  1950. 303  pages.  12kr. 
This  pleasing  Familienroman  deds  with  the 
Jewry  of  Copenhagen  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  Menachem,  a  scholarly 
gentleman  but  a  none-too-successful  business 
man,  lives  with  his  wife  Sorche,  his  grown 
sons,  and  his  two  daughters  in  the  Antoni- 
gade;  and  the  chronicle  of  their  affairs  takes 
us  to  a  nearly  forgotten  world  that  seems  thor¬ 
oughly  strange  to  our  own  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  superb  description  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  English  in 
1807,  and  there  is  an  exposition  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  a  patriarchy  that  is  hardly  equalled 
elsewhere  in  contemporary  literature. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Finn  S0cborg.  Sadan  er  der  sa  meget. 
Kpbenhavn.  Naver.  1951.  245  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

A  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  about  a  certain 
Maine  town  that  it  was  pretentious  in  a  town 
of  that  size  to  have  slums.  It  is  pretentious 
in  Denmark,  with  its  population  of  four  mil¬ 
lions,  to  have  big  financial  operations,  a  Black 
Market,  “flaming  youth,”  and  a  Circumlocu¬ 
tion  Office  which  outdoes  the  one  in  Dickens, 
inasmuch  as  the  potential  benefactor  of  his 
country  actually  finds  a  job  in  it — after  his 
ruin.  “There  is  so  much  of  that”  is  a  very 
funny  book  but  to  all  friends  of  Denmark  a 
tragic  one.  Even  if  the  satirist’s  account  is 
heavily  discounted,  it  discloses  parasitism 
which  no  small  country’s  economy  can  support. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Peter  Skautrup.  Sinnelaw;  Antologi 
af  jyskje  Digte.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal. 
1950.  151  pages.  10.50  kr. 

This  delightful  anthology  of  Jutlandish  dialect 
poetry  is  the  annual  gift  book  of  the  Forening 
for  Boghaandvaerk.  It  contains  selections  from 
Steen  Steensen  Blecher,  Karsten  Thomsen,  Pae 
0wles  (Peter  Fenger),  Johan  Skjoldborg, 
Nikolaj  Andersen,  Jeppe  Aakjaer,  Jens  Thise, 
Soren  Noe-Nygard,  Johannes  V.  Jensen,  Anton 
Berntsen,  Thpger  Larsen,  Hans  Povlsen,  Kris¬ 
ten  Kiastrup,  Martin  N.  Hansen,  Steffen 


Steffensen,  Wilhelm  Waagner,  and  Jens  Kirk. 
There  is  a  glossary  for  those  of  us  who  have 
not  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Jut¬ 
landish  dialect.  The  drawings  by  Marlie 
Brande  are  well  conceived  and  add  much  to 
the  reader’s  enjoyment. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  J.  van  Mierlo,  ed.  Hadewijch,  een  bloem- 
lezing  uit  hare  wer\en.  Amsterdam.  Else¬ 
vier.  1950.  278  pages. 

Hadewijch,  the  foremost  13th  century  Dutch 
mystic,  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  countries.  Very  little  is  known 
about  this  Flemish  bSguine.  Her  writings  must 
have  been  produced  about  1250.  They  show 
a  power  of  expression,  an  originality,  and  an 
intellectual  honesty  unsurpassed  in  her  age 
and  contain  a  timeless  message. 

Her  work,  as  left  in  the  manuscripts  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  1875,  consists  of  descrip¬ 
tions  of  her  visions,  letters  to  members  of  a 
circle  of  which  she  was  the  center,  and  lyric, 
mystical  poetry.  One  theme  dominates  the 
whole:  spiritual  love,  her  mystic  experiences 
and  her  longing  for  God.  The  interpretation 
of  such  literature  is  necessarily  bound  up  with 
an  understanding  of  medieval  thought  and 
writing,  which  in  its  turn  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  spiritual  oudook  of  the  interpreter.  Ob¬ 
jectivity  is  well  nigh  impossible  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  even  in  text  criticism  and  identification. 
Hadewijch,  with  her  very  sensitive  and  pas¬ 
sionate  personality,  tells  of  her  struggle  to 
attain  for  herself  and  others  the  perfection  of 
spiritual  love. 

From  the  strictly  literary  point  of  view,  the 
poems  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  their  elegance,  their  technical  per¬ 
fection,  but,  above  all,  for  the  strength  of  their 
passionately  powerful  expression.  But  to  grasp 
the  whole  Hadewijch,  at  least  some  of  her 
Apocalyptic  visions  should  be  read,  in  which 
her  prose  rises  to  really  terrific  heights.  The 
letters  are  particularly  informative  regarding 
her  doctrine  and  are  the  main  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  facts  of  her  material  existence. 
Dr.  van  Mierlo  is  the  leading  authority  on 
Hadewijch  and  is  publishing  her  complete 
works.  His  scholarly  introduction  represents 
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the  Catholic  point  of  view.  Footnotes  explain 
difficult  words  and  phrases  and  there  is  a  short 
note  giving  some  biUiographical  information. 
Hadewijeh’s  prose  is  proportionately  better 
represented  than  her  poetry. 

r.  W.  L.  Schcltema 
Library  of  Congress 

*  Johanna  Cornelia  Romein-Hiitschler.  Gra- 
zia  Deledda,  hoar  geestelij\e  en  artisue\e 
ontwib^eling.  Arnhem.  Van  der  Wiel. 
n.d.  125  pages. 

The  essence  of  this  Nimwegen  dissertation  is 
summarized  in  the  candidate’s  first  thesis 
which  rejects  the  view  that  with  Grazia  De¬ 
ledda  belief  in  an  immanent  conscience  re¬ 
places  faith  in  a  transcendental  God.  While 
the  Greeks  conceived  of  a  fateful  dilemma  as 
allowing  the  tragic  hero  to  choose  freely  be¬ 
tween  equally  sinful  alternatives,  Deledda’s 
sinners  have  no  choice. 

The  incompatibility  of  this  fact  with  the 
principle  of  individual  responsibility  is  the  un¬ 
resolved  dilemma  in  her  work  and  prevents 
it  from  ever  achieving  real  greatness.  A  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  all  of  Deledda’s  novels  sup¬ 
ports  these  views  to  the  present  reviewer’s  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yorf^,  N.  Y. 

*  Raymond  Brulez.  Het  huts  te  Bor  gen. 
Amsterdam.  Meulenhoff.  1950.  156  pages. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  is  an  auto¬ 
biography  in  which,  according  to  the  author, 
the  many  persons  Hetionized  represent  real 
characters.  The  work  can  hardly  be  called  a 
novel.  Its  approach  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Du  Perron’s  Het  land  van  herl^omst, 
in  that  the  emphasis  is  on  the  by-figures,  not 
on  the  central  character.  Brulez  may  or  may 
not  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  Van  Schen- 
del’s  Het  oude  huis  by  centering  the  story 
around  the  rooms  of  the  fashionable  beach 
hotel  where  he  grew  up.  He  depicts  life  as  he 
sees  it  without  going  into  psychoanalytic  pro¬ 
fundities  and  the  subconscious,  as  if  he  were 
protesting  against  that  concept  of  literature. 
Brulez  is  witty,  even  sarcastic,  gibing  con¬ 
tinually  at  the  superficiality,  hypocrisy,  and 
standardized  concepts  of  the  various  charac¬ 
ters  in  his  narrative. 

This  is  a  very  readable  book,  and  a  good 
specimen  of  the  literary  work  of  an  author 
who  deserves  more  attention. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 


^  W.  L.  M.  E.  van  Leeuwen.  De  ivoren 
toren.  Meditaties  over  litteratuur  en  leven. 
Bussum.  Kroonder.  1950.  165  pages,  ill. 
5.90  g. 

One  of  Holland’s  leading  contemporary  critics 
again  demonstrates  his  talent  and  his  wide 
knowledge  of  Dutch  and  other  literatures. 
His  criticism  is  always  constructive.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  the  literary  work  under  discussion 
with  an  open  mind,  searches  for  the  author’s 
point  of  view,  purpose,  and  literary  style,  and 
Judges  the  work  on  the  basis  of  the  writer’s 
own  standards.  He  never  tries  to  impose  his 
ideas  on  his  public. 

The  essays  are  grouped  according  to  certain 
basic  concepts  occurring  in  recent  literary  pro¬ 
ductions:  the  intellectual,  the  imaginary,  and 
the  confessional  approach  to  life  and  literature. 
They  deal  for  the  most  part  with  the  output 
of  leading  Dutch  postwar  authors.  There  are 
also  articles  on  Thomas  Mann  and  Goethe. 
The  book,  however,  is  more  than  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  In  his  reviews  van  Leeuwen  discusses  life 
itself,  its  problems,  its  depth  and  struggles. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Singel  262.  Tweeentwintig  biografien. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1950.  128  pages. 
The  22  biographies,  each  followed  by  a  list 
of  the  biographee’s  works,  which  form  the 
contents  of  this  handy  volume,  deal  with  au¬ 
thors  who  had  work  published  in  1950.  Some 
are  autobiographies,  the  majority  are  by  writ¬ 
ers  who,  themselves,  have  literary  fame.  They 
are  well  written,  entertaining,  and  throw  light 
on  lives  and  backgrounds;  most  of  the  authors 
presented  are  in  the  belletristic  field.  Por¬ 
traits  are  added.  A  clever  and  civilized  piece 
of  literary  advertising  which  is  frankly  pre¬ 
sented  as  such. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Aino  Kallas.  Ral{l{auden  Vangit.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1951.  267  pages.  740  mk. 

Born  in  1878  in  Viipuri,  the  daughter  of  the 
writer  Julius  Krohn,  Aino  Suonio  married 
the  Esthonian  Dr.  Kallas,  who  later,  during 
the  period  of  independence,  served  in  the 
diplomatic  corps.  But  even  as  an  Esthonian 
diplomat’s  wife,  Aino  Kallas  held  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  Finnish  literature.  One  of  her 
best  stories  was  The  White  Ship  which  won 
for  her  international  attention  a  generation 
ago.  The  present  collection  of  eighteen  tales 
does  not,  however,  lend  much  support  to  John 
Galsworthy’s  characterization  of  her  as  “one 
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of  the  strongest  and  most  individual  of  living 
writers.”  Most  of  these  stories  are  rather  con¬ 
ventional  sketches  of  love  and  fate,  set  either 
in  the  rural  areas  of  Esthonia  or  in  the  city  of 
Tallinn.  Several  could  qualify  for  the  hack¬ 
neyed  romantic  tide,  “Love’s  Prisoners.” 

The  author  shows  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  in  some  of  her  studies  of  young  girls, 
and  her  style  is  graceful  and  fluent,  but  the 
plots  tend  to  be  either  sketchy  or  stereotyped. 
Some  stories  are  based  on  legendary  material. 
The  best  piece  in  the  collection  is  KuoUnrippi, 
which  portrays  the  predicament  of  the  country 
pastor  who  hears  the  death-bed  confession  of 
an  old  peasant  woman.  She  relates  how  years 
before  as  a  wet-nurse  she  had  exchanged  her 
child  for  the  child  of  rich  gentry  so  as  to 
guarantee  for  her  own  blood  the  wealth  and 
high  station  intended  by  Providence  for  the 
other.  Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Tennessee 

^  Raf  Van  Hulse.  Poldervoll{.  Brugge.  Cay- 
man-Seynave.  n.d.  265  pages,  ill. 

The  publication  of  this  book,  delayed  by  war 
and  other  adverse  factors,  discloses  a  talent  of 
the  first  rank.  The  story  is  set  in  the  north¬ 
west  Belgian  lowlands  (“polders”)  which  were 
wrested  from  the  sea  generations  ago  and 
which  would  soon  revert  to  Neptune  were  it 
not  for  the  tenants’  incessant  and  obstinate 
toil  and  struggle.  Himself  a  native  of  the 
polders,  the  author  is  also  an  artist  who  can 
create  a  vivid  picture  with  only  a  few  strokes; 
he  portrays  this  race  of  dike-builders  and 
ocean-fighters  in  their  titanic  struggle  with 
the  elements,  and  he  bares  their  innermost 
soul  with  its  dreams,  its  passions,  and  ideals. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Vasos  Iliopoulos.  Istories  tes  geitonias.  Ho 
Patsiphas.  Athens.  Aetos  A.  E.  1950.  152 
pages- 

This  novel  is  laid  in  1890  in  Vatrachonisi,  a 
section  of  Athens.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  vol¬ 
umes  written  by  an  author  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  for  nearly  fifty  years,  describing  this 
neighborhood  in  the  old  days,  when  many  of 
the  marks  of  the  Turkish  occupation  were  still 
left  upon  the  manners  of  the  people.  It  tells 
of  a  hard-drinking  but  successful  merchant 
commonly  called  Patsiphas,  his  relations  to  his 
mother  and  his  friends,  and  the  tragic  results 
of  his  marriage  to  Phroso,  the  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  priest.  The  story  is  well  told. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 


*  Peter  Magnus,  ed.  De  100  beste  diXt.  Oslo. 
Gyldendsd  Norsk.  1950. 267  pages.  8.50  kr. 

Modelled  upon  such  popular  collections  as 
The  100  Best  Poems  in  English,  this  anthology 
covers  a  wide  range.  It  opens  with  selections 
from  the  Poetic  Edda  and  the  Skaldic  poetry 
(translated  into  Norwegian  from  the  Old  Ice¬ 
landic)  and  includes  choice  examples  from 
Norwegian  lyric  poetry  down  to  the  present 
day.  While  in  any  such  collection  there  is 
bound  to  be  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  both  individual  poems  and  poets  included, 
this  anthology  contains  a  representative  selec¬ 
tion  of  Norwegian  poetry,  past  and  present; 
it  should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  wealth 
of  Norwegian  literature  in  that  realm  and 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  it. 

Richard  BecX 
The  University  of  North  Dakota 

*  Jacinto  do  Prado  Coelho.  Diversidade  e 
Unidade  em  Fernando  Pessoa.  Lisboa. 
“Ocidente.”  1949.  127  pages.  25$. 

Extraordinary  Fernando  Pessoa,  who  made  of 
himself  five  poets  in  one,  is  being  discovered. 
In  1950  Joao  Gaspar  Simoes  published  the  first 
full-fledged  biography  of  the  poet;  now  a  book 
has  been  released  in  which  the  essence  of  his 
thought  has  been  analyzed  by  Prado  Coelho, 
of  the  University  of  Lisbon.  Instead  of  dwelling 
on  Pessoa ’s  obvious  multiplicity,  the  critic 
lifted  the  four  masks  behind  which  the  shy 
poet  hid  his  contradictory  self.  The  living 
Pessoa ’s  vain  dream  of  the  full  life,  his  per¬ 
plexity  and  chilly  skepticism  were  bared,  and 
affinities  with  Whitman,  Kierkegaard,  Paul 
Valery  appeared.  Whether  Pessoa  wrote  in 
the  name  of  four  fictitious  poets  or  in  his  own, 
the  motives  remained  the  same:  wonder  at  all 
that  is,  the  intuition  of  an  occult  world,  de¬ 
spair  at  our  fragmentary  nature,  the  feeling  of 
uselessness — “I  belong  to  those  Portuguese 
who,  once  the  way  to  India  was  discovered, 
had  no  job.”  Pessoa  expressed  what  so  many 
feel;  his  heart  was  gripped  by  the  mystery  of 
existence  but  his  reason  refused  to  be  stilled. 

Prado  Coelho  reminds  us  of  all  this.  But 
he  has  not  given  us  an  introduction  to  Pessoa. 
His  book  presupposes  acquaintance  with  the 
poet’s  Portuguese  works  and  the  English 
works  of  his  South  African  youth,  which  await 
further  study.  Gerald  M.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Maria  Luiza  Cordeiro.  Quando  Morre  o 
Outono.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1949.  264 
pages. 

Maria  Luiza  Cordeiro  contributes  another  item 
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to  the  growing  list  of  novels  based  on  the 
moral  and  financial  problems  of  a  typical 
middle-class  Brazilian  family.  The  garrulous, 
colloquial  style  adjusts  itself  nicely  to  the 
breathless  intimacy  of  a  woman’s  diary,  which 
is  what  the  novel  is  supposed  to  be.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  engaging  and  human  enough;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  share  through  264 
closely  printed  pages  the  author’s  passionate 
absorption  in  the  details  of  their  banal  exist¬ 
ence.  Despite  her  verve  and  fine  feeling  for 
vernacular  expression,  Maria  Luiza  Cordeiro 
doesn’t  quite  overtake  her  rival,  Sra.  Leandro 
Dupr6,  whose  1945  novel,  Eramos  Sets,  still 
leads  all  comers  in  the  field  of  the  Brazilian 
family  chronicle. 

Daniel  S.  Wogan 
Ttuune  University 


*  Antonio  Vianna.  Casos  e  Coisas  da  Bahia. 

Bahia,  Brazil.  Secretaria  de  Educa^ao  e 

Saude.  1950.  165  pages.  14$. 

In  a  series  of  forty-five  short  sketches,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  given  us  interesting  and  nostalgic 
pictures  of  the  brighter  sides  of  life  in  the 
Bahian  capital  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century.  These  scenes  are  drawn 
from  the  memories  of  his  youth  and  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  such  fond  affection  and  wealth 
of  picturesque  detail  that  they  recall  similar 
scenes  in  Memorias  de  um  Sargento  de  Mili- 
cias.  They  deal  mosdy  with  numerous  re¬ 
ligious  holidays,  the  majority  of  which  fall  be¬ 
tween  November  first  and  the  end  of  Carnival 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  “from  All  Saints  to  All 
Sins.” 


Earl  W.  Thomas 
Vanderbilt  University 


*  Oneyda  Alvarenga.  Musica  Popular  Bra- 
sileira.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1950.  330 
pages  -f"  24  plates. 

A  most  interesting  book  for  musicians,  folk¬ 
lorists,  anthropologists  and  students  of  the 
social  sciences.  The  author  has  a  good  grasp 
of  her  subject;  her  documentation  is  ample, 
and  she  knows  how  to  write  about  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  book  is  not  her  first  in  the  field; 
it  was  awarded  the  Premio  Fabio  Prado  in 
1945.  To  one  who  has  read  the  bulletins  on 
the  music  of  the  North  American  Indian  (is¬ 
sued  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology) 
it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  the  South 
American  Indian  is  much  superior  to  his 
northern  brother  when  it  comes  to  rhythm 
and  melody.  Comparing  their  respective  musi¬ 
cal  outpourings  is  not  unlike  comparing  a 
lush  tropical  forest  with  a  sage-brush  desert. 


In  addition  to  plenty  of  musical  examples  and 
photographs,  the  lx>ok  has  also  a  valuaUe 
bibliography. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Celso  Vieira.  Joaquim  Nahuco,  "‘Liber- 
tador  da  raqa  negra."  Sao  Paulo.  Instituto 
Progresso.  1949. 309  pages  -f-  5  plates.  45$. 
In  1949,  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Joaquim 
Nabuco,  his  country  paid  fresh  homage  to 
this  noted  patriot  and  cosmopolitan  figure. 
Naturally,  this  book  owes  much  to  Nabuco’s 
famous  autobiography  and  the  biography  by 
his  daughter,  but  in  its  own  right  it  is  a  well- 
written  and  significant  study. 

Part  I  outlines  Nabuco’s  childhood  on  a 
sugar  plantation,  his  student  days,  his  first  suc¬ 
cesses  in  oratory  and  journalism,  and  his  first 
visit  to  Europo.  Part  11  reveals  the  mature 
statesman  and  man  of  action  who  became  the 
idol  of  young  Brazilians,  the  great  abolitionist 
and  liberator  of  the  enslaved.  Part  III  treats 
Nabuco  as  author,  as  first  Brazilian  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States,  and  as  knight  errant 
of  modern  Pan  Americanism. 

Eunice  Joiner  Gates 
Texas  Technological  College 

*  Francisco  Ferreira  dos  Santos  Azevedo. 
Diciondrio  Analdgico  da  Lingua  Portu- 
guesa  (Ideias  A  fins).  Sao  Paulo.  Editora 
Nacional.  1950.  xxvi-f-685  pages. 

Patterned  direedy  on  Roger’s  Thesaurus,  this 
admirable  work  fills  an  impxjitant  gap.  A 
glance  at  any  page  suffices  to  show  the  care 
bestowed  on  organization  and  revision;  and 
an  idea  of  the  volume’s  scop>e  can  be  gained 
from  the  index  guide,  which  contains  well 
over  20,000  entries.  Completed  after  Profes¬ 
sor  Santos  Azevedo’s  death  by  Joao  Baptista 
da  Luz,  this  book  should  prove  an  indisp)ens- 
able  reference  aid  to  all  serious  students  of 
Portuguese. 

R.  E.  Dimmic\ 
Northwestern  University 

*  Gregory  Altschuller.  Tsar  i  doctor.  New 
York.  The  Author.  381  pages.  $3.50. 

Two  main  characters  set  against  the  vast  back¬ 
ground  of  Muscovite  Russia  of  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  hold  the  sp)otlight  in  the 
narrative:  Tsar  Peter  and  his  humble  con- 
tempx)rary,  talented  Peter  Postnikov,  the  first 
Russian  physician  to  be  sent  to  Europje  for 
an  M.D.  degree  from  the  famous  university  of 
Padua,  Italy. 

Although  the  image  of  Peter  the  First  ex- 
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cited  the  interest  of  Russian  writers  and  poets 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  Altschuller  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  new  or  litde-known  bio¬ 
graphical  data  about  the  great  reformer.  The 
two  main  characters  of  his  novel  incarnate 
the  most  tragic  problem  of  Russian  history — 
the  relationship  between  the  omnipotent  state 
(Tsar  Peter)  and  the  single  individual.  Peter 
Postnikov,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Muscovite 
family  of  employees,  planned  from  his  child¬ 
hood  to  become  a  scholar.  He  dreamed  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  abroad  all  possible  knowledge  in 
order  to  serve  his  people.  Later  he  planned  to 
construct  the  first  hospital  and  medical  school 
in  Moscow. 

In  Amsterdam  he  met  Tsar  Peter  for  the 
first  time.  The  tsar  had  heard  about  the  young 
Russian  physician,  but  being  short  of  helpers 
who  knew  foreign  languages,  he  used  Post¬ 
nikov  as  a  translator.  First  Postnikov  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Russian  mission  in  Vienna,  then 
in  London.  Only  once,  and  briefly,  Postnikov 
had  the  chance  to  go  back  to  Moscow.  Soon 
after  he  was  sent  off  with  a  new  mission  to 
Paris.  When,  after  twenty  years  of  absence, 
he  returned  home,  he  learned  to  his  great  dis¬ 
may  that  a  Dutch  physician  had  been  charged 
by  the  tsar  with  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
and  the  organization  of  a  medical  school.  All 
of  Postnikov’s  attempts  to  get  at  least  a  job 
in  the  hospital  met  with  stiff  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  bureaucratic  machine;  Post¬ 
nikov  finally  abandoned  his  cherished  plans 
and  died  an  unknown  translator  at  a  Moscow 
government  office  of  foreign  affairs.  A  fanati¬ 
cal  servant  of  Russia,  Tsar  Peter  exacted  the 
same  blind  obedience  from  his  collaborators. 
For  millions  of  the  rank  and  file  this  service 
for  Russia’s  “glory”  was  nothing  but  abject 
slavery.  Vera  Alexandrova 

New  York^.  N.  Y. 

^  Ulla  Isaksson.  Ytterst  i  havet.  Stockholm. 

Norlin.  1950.  276  pages.  9.75  kr. 

This  is  the  almost  mel(^ramatic  tale  of  a  min¬ 
ister  on  an  island  in  the  western  Swedish 
skerries.  He  undergoes  a  spiritual  crisis  that 
sets  him  at  odds  both  with  his  wife  and  his 
congregation,  and  at  the  end  he  finds  himself 
not  only  intellectually  isolated  but  deeper  than 
ever  in  his  state  of  spiritual  uncertainty. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that,  while  she  is  portraying  the  flight  of 
a  man  from  his  God,  she  leaves  the  way  open 
for  faith  and  charity.  Ytterst  i  havet  is  strong 
but  honest  medicine  for  an  age  that  is  racked 
by  spiritual  disease.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 


*  Peter  Nisser.  Sdllsl^apsdamens  dilemma. 
Stockholm.  Bonniers.  1950.  222  pages. 
8.75  kr. 

Set  in  a  small  provincial  city,  this  tale  of  two 
bourgeois  claimants  to  social  prominence  is  a 
humorous  and  somewhat  realistic  account  of 
characters  who  are  universally  recognizable. 
Nisser’s  narrative  is  fluent,  and  his  satire  is 
clever;  but  at  times  he  falls  victim  to  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  coarseness  that  can  be  rather  boring. 
Nevertheless,  the  better  part  of  S'dlls\apsda- 
mens  dilemma  will  prove  entertaining  if  not 
instructive. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Axel  Strindberg.  Kunde  h'dnda.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonniers.  1949.  73  pages.  6.50  kr. 
This  play  is  constructed  around  a  Madame 
Bovary  theme,  but  it  is  especially  interesting 
for  its  allusive  and  concentrated  dialogue  and 
for  the  unusual  division  of  the  material  in  the 
three  acts.  The  first  and  last  portray  the  factual 
situation  of  the  young  woman  who  strives  to 
free  herself  from  the  stultifying  atmosphere  of 
the  provincial  town,  while  the  second  act  con¬ 
sists  of  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  conflicts. 
Kunde  hdnda  is  a  highly  stageworthy  play 
and  one  that  deserves  attention  outside  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

*  Lorentz  Bolin,  Lennart  O.  A.  von  Post. 
Floran  i  fdrg.  Stockholm.  1950.  Geber.  128 
pages  4-  34  2<ol.  pages.  6.75  kr. 

This  litdc  book  fills  a  need  and  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Swedish  public.  It  is  beautifully 
and  carefully  set  up  with  color  plates  by  E. 
Hahnewald  and  short  descriptions.  Both  the 
Latin  and  the  ordinary  names  of  the  flower  are 
given.  One  little  flaw,  which  could  easily  be 
eliminated  in  the  next  edition:  some  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions  arc  telescoped  in  a  way  which  makes 
them  confusing  for  the  reader  of  high  school 
age,  for  whom  this  booklet  seems  primarily 
intended.  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

The  State  College  of  Washington 

*  Slovo  o  Pol\u  Ihorevi,  Heroichny  Epos 
XII  VH(u.  Sviatoslav  Hordynsky,  cd.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  “Kyiw.”  1950.  91  pages,  ill. 

This  edition  of  the  well-known  Slovo  has  been 
prepared  as  a  jubilee  publication  for  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  poem, 
and  it  is  beautifully  edited  and  illustrated.  The 
illustrations  arc  by  Yakiv  Hnizdovsky.  Mr. 
Hordynsky  is  a  trained  poet,  scholar,  and  artist 
in  his  own  right  and  he  has  brought  together 
much  salient  information,  published  in 
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Ukrainian  with  an  English  summary.  He  defi¬ 
nitely  regards  the  work  as  of  Ukrainian  origin 
and  explains  many  difficult  passages  from  their 
similarities  to  modern  Ukrainian  rather  than  to 
Great  Russian  or  Church  Slavonic.  This  is 
often  an  effective  approach  and  the  points 
made  by  the  editor  can  not  be  laughed  off  as 
mere  Ukrainian  propaganda.  The  volume  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  artistically  that  has 
appeared  among  the  Ukrainian  emigration. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  C.  H.  Andrusyshen,  ed.  Readings  in 
Ukrainian  Authors.  Winnipeg.  Ukrainian 
Canadian  Committee.  1949.  vi-|-240  pages. 
$1.50. 

Professor  Andrusyshen  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  offers  a  selection  of  nearly  fifty 
items  of  Ukrainian  prose  and  poetry  including 
folk  tales,  historical  sketches,  and  patriotic 
verses.  Some  twenty-five  authors  are  repre¬ 
sented,  ranging  from  Taras  Shevchenko  to 
relatively  little-known  contemporary  writers. 
Biographical  notes,  annotation  of  idiomatic 
expressions,  the  inclusion  of  accents  in  the  text, 
plus  an  extensive  vocabulary  list  all  contribute 
to  the  value  of  this  volume. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  state  that  this  book 
fulfills  a  need.  Unfortunately,  however,  few 
Western  scholars  feel  any  need  to  study 
Ukrainian  despite  the  linguistic  interest  and 
practical  importance  which  this  neglected  lan¬ 
guage  possesses.  The  present  volume  thus  con¬ 
stitutes  a  still  all  too  rare  phenomenon  among 
us.  It  is  regrettable  that  it  should  be  marred 
by  an  excessive  nationalist  zeal  which  pervades 
the  entire  work  and  leads  the  editor  to  make 
many  exaggerated  claims. 

Michael  B.  Petrovich 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Juan  B.  Rael.  The  New  Mexican  "Ala- 
bado.”  With  transcription  of  music  by 
Eleanor  Hague.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford 
University  Press.  1951. 154  pages,  ill.  $2.50. 
Dr.  Rael  gives  a  brief  but  very  enlightening 
introduction  on  the  origin  and  the  religious 
lives  of  the  “flagellant  brothers”  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  “alaba- 
dos.”  He  says  it  is  the  lack  of  treatment  of 
the  “alabados”  as  a  folk  expression  of  religious 
sentiment  that  led  him  to  undertake  this  task 
which  he  has  performed  so  admiraWy.  The 
89  “alabados,”  ranging  from  ballads  dealing 
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with  the  Passion  to  prayers  for  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  the  Virgin,  are  excellently  arranged  and 
properly  indexed.  Thanks  to  the  music  tran¬ 
scription  of  Miss  Hague,  the  prayer-like  melo¬ 
dies,  which  are  an  integral  part  of  these  “ala¬ 
bados,”  will  be  preserved.  Without  doubt,  this 
treatise  enriches  American  folkloric  studies. 

Daniel  N.  Cardenas. 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Lewis  Thorpe.  Le  roman  de  Laurin,  fils 
de  Marques  le  Senechal.  Cambridge. 
Bowes  &  Bowes.  1950.  xiv-f-327  pages  2 
plates.  25/. 

With  this  monograph  Nottingham  inaugurates 
a  philological  scries  equal  in  scholarly  merit 
to  those  launched  recently  at  other  British  uni¬ 
versities.  Laurin,  composed  ca.  1260,  is  the 
second  of  five  sequels  to  Les  Sept  Sages  de 
Rome.  The  extant  European  and  Eastern  ver¬ 
sions  have  been  traced  back  2,500  years  to  a 
lost  Indian  original.  Incidental  episodes  link 
Laurin  to  Arthurian  romances.  It  is  a  prose 
narrative  of  violent  action,  devoid  of  psycho¬ 
logical  profundity.  Thorpe  surveys  carefully 
the  literary  tradition  of  the  five  French  se¬ 
quels.  He  deserves  praise  for  composing  a 
precise  synopsis  of  all  of  iMurin  and  for  repro¬ 
ducing  two  incipits  with  superb  miniatures. 
His  tableau  adds  sixteen  manuscripts  of  Les 
Sept  Sages  to  the  twenty-six  enumerated  by 
Gaston  Paris. 

Anent  the  three  copies  at  Berne,  Thorpe 
mentions  a  transcription  of  an  incomplete  text 
made  two  centuries  ago  but  not  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  by  Hcinimann  (Vox  Romanica, 
VI  (1942),  p.  365).  Nor  docs  he'  list  Biblio- 
theque  Nationalc,  fonds  fran^ais,  nouvellcs 
acquisitions,  12,791.  He  fails  to  realize  that 
Misrahi  re-edited  the  5,000  verses  of  K,  not  the 
2,000  verses  of  C,  and  that  this  fragment  was 
deciphered  diplomatically  by  Smith  (Romanic 
Review,  III  (1912),  pp.  1-68).  Thorpe  de¬ 
scribes  the  eight  manuscripts  of  Laurin 
(Johann  Alton  consulted  only  three  in  France), 
and  edits  accurately  an  excerpt  corresponding 
to  the  first  sixteen  of  the  1 16  folios  of  the  best 
codex.  That  description  and  a  linguistic  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  excerpt  fill  150  pages.  The  complete 
text  will  be  as  long  as  this  whole  book.  Thorpe 
has  also  announced  editions  of  Le  Roman  de 
Silence  (in  1927  Gelzer  promised  to  publish 
it)  and  five  fabliaux. 

Raphael  Levy 
University  of  Texas 
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The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Announcing . . . 

Our  next  issue  (26:1,  Winter  1952)  will  be 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  number  of  Booths 
Abroad.  We  shall  take  some  time  out  to  put 
in  a  few  additional  pages  in  order  to  look 
back  on  what  has  been  done  and  to  dwell 
briefly  on  reminiscences  and  recollections.  But 
this  will  be  a  very  short  pause,  for  we  are  much 
too  busy  to  celebrate  and  could  best  celebrate, 
we  think,  by  just  going  about  our  usual  busi¬ 
ness.  We  feel  keenly  the  challenge,  in  what 
has  been  accomplished,  of  what  remains  to  be 
done.  Our  readers  and  friends  should  know 
that  on  this  occasion  our  columns  are  open 
to  their  comment,  criticism,  and  suggestions. 
We  are  looking  back  but  we  are  also  looking 
ahead,  probably  to  even  harder  work  but,  we 
hope,  to  constant  improvement  of  our  ofiFer- 
ings. 

Incidentally:  subscriptions  are  our  preferred 
birthday  gifts. 

Periodicals 

Increasingly  prohibitive  space  limitations 
have  made  it  necessary  to  eliminate  in  the 
bibliographical  descriptions  of  our  Periodicals 
at  Large  section  all  data  other  than  the  name 
and  the  issue  number  of  the  periodicals.  We 
shall  continue,  however,  to  single  out  for  men¬ 
tion  articles  deemed  significant  to  readers 
interested  in  literary  topics  and  contributions 
of  general  cultural  interest.  The  bibliographi¬ 
cal  data  from  now  on  omitted  (periodicity, 
name  of  editor,  place  of  publication,  publish¬ 
er’s  name,  and  price)  can  be  looked  up  in  most 
cases  in  our  previous  issues,  or  can  be  made 
available  to  readers  upon  their  request.  All 
communications  regarding  periodicals  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  postal  card. 


“There  is  only  indifference  towards  and  negation 
of  Europe  [in  America]  ...  A  review  like  Booths 
Abroad  is  an  abnormality,  Mr.  Bray  told  me,  its  cir¬ 
culation  absurdedly  low  if  compared  to  that  of  the 
big  magazines.  Here  then  is  an  example  of  the  errors 
facing  us  [Europeans]  for  we  consider  Bool^s  Abroad 
as  something  we  just  take  for  granted.” 

Yves  Velan  in  Rencontre 


Correspondence 

Dear  Sir: 

1  am  preparing  two  bibliographies:  one  is 
to  treat  the  work  of  the  German  author  Ernst 
Jiinger;  the  other  will  cover  the  German  re¬ 
sistance  movement  against  Hitler.  The  two 
projects  are  not  connected  with  each  other. 

■  Without  doubt,  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
publication  have  collected  material  on  one  or 
the  other  subject  (newspaper  clippings,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  periodicals  and  books). 

The  reader  is  requested  to  furnish  as  much 
bibliographical  information  as  possible  (au¬ 
thor,  title,  name  of  periodical  or  publishing 
house,  page  reference,  place  and  year  of  publi¬ 
cation).  Material  in  its  original  form  would  be 
most  appreciated. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  all  possible  contributors. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
68-43  Burns  Street 
Forest  Hills,  L.  /.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  necrological  section  (p.  121)  of  the 
Spring  1951  issue  of  Bool(s  Abroad  I  find  the 
name  of  Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  men  have  tried  to  report 
his  death.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  is  still  as 
alive  and  well  and  happy  as  I  found  him  last 
summer  at  his  home  in  Mexico  City.  The 
newspapers  I  receive  report  an  interesting  and 
impressive  celebration  of  his  80th  birthday  on 
April  13,  1951  and  we  all  hope  he  will  have 
many  more  of  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ralph  E.  Warner 
University  of  Colorado 
We  apologize  for  our  mistake.  Our  only  ex¬ 
cuse  is  that  we  really  did  see  this  data  in  a 
Spanish  language  periodical. 


“For  a  literary  man,  cither  writer  or  reader,  there 
is  one  limited  course  of  action  which  does,  though 
only  by  painful  inches,  enlarge  the  area  of  common 
understanding.  This  is  to  circulate  freely  and  widely 
and  curiously  among  each  others’  books,  making  voy¬ 
ages  of  discovery  among  the  strange  and  foreign  in 
search  of  that  invaluable  flash  of  the  familiar.” 

Wallace  Stegner  in  The  Aryan  Path 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

AUemances.  No.  10. — “Cahiers  de  Pocsie.” 

Lrs  Annales  Conferencia.  LVIII:8. — Rene  Lalou  on 
Simone’s  Le  bal  des  ardents. 

Annales  de  I'lnstitut  d’Et$tdes  Occitanes.  1951:6. — 
“Revue  de  Synth^  des  Sciences  de  I’Homme  d’Oe.” 

le  bayou.  No.  46. — ^Pierre  Molaine’s  self-portrait; 
Raoul  Ponchon,  pobte  bachique,  Albert  Toetenel. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  Xlll:126,  127,  128. — Lettre 
sur  Andre  Gide,  Henri  Rambaud. — Reflexions  i  propos 
de  la  reliure  moderne,  Claude  Dalbanne. — Jaco  on 
Ranters  and  Sigaux’s  investigation  of  the  young  gener¬ 
ation  (Vingt  ans  en  1951). 

les  cahiers  de  la  pleiade.  No.  11. — Valery  Larbaud, 
Roger  Nimier;  Jeunes  romanciers  (Paul  Colin,  Roger 
Nimier,  Andre  Bay,  Beatrice  Beck,  Michel  Zeraffa), 
Marcel  Arland;  La  litthature  et  sa  negation,  Wladimir 
Wcidle;  L'illusion  de  Vetymologie,  Jean  Paulhan. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  20-21. — ^Flo- 
rian-Parmentier  on  Han  Ryner. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XXXVIl:  304,  305. — Albert  Beguin, 
et  al.  on  Charles  Nodier;  Correspondence  between  Si¬ 
mone  Weil  and  Joe  Bousquet  (1942);  Kafk_a  et  Dos- 
toievsl(i,  Jean  Starobinski;  Jean  Tortel  on  Gide. — Jac¬ 
ques  Masui  in  memoriam  Shri  Aurobindo  and  Rene 
Gu6non;  Jean  Orieux,  romancier,  Henri  Bosco. 

Cahiers  333.  No.  3. — U avant-garde;  attitude  de  vie, 
Ray  van  Goethem;  Julian  Vandiest  on  Faulkner. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LX1:1,  2. — Ou  va 
I'entreprise?  Gustave  Salmon,  Joseph  Folliet,  et  al. — 
Special  issue  Les  drogues  de  I’aveu. 

Contacts.  11:7,  8,  9. — “Littcraires  et  Sociaux.” 

Contemporains.  No.  4. — Adieu  i  Andre  Gide,  Louis 
Martin -Chauffier. 

Critique.  Nos.  46,  47,  48. — Claude  David  on  Ernst 
Wiechert;  Georges  Bataille  on  Gide. — Jean  Catesson 
on  Sartre;  R.-H.  de  Monulet  on  Hemingway’s  Across 
the  River  and  Into  the  Trees. — Georges  Bataille  on 
Samuel  Beckett’s  novel  Molloy. 

Documents.  Fevrier,  Mars,  Avril-Mai  1951. — Curt 
Hohoff  on  Gottfried  Benn. — La  crise  du  P.E.N.-Club 
allemand,  Rene  Wintzen. — Aperftts  sur  la  vie  cul- 
turelle  en  Autriche,  Guido  Gaya. 

Ecrits  de  Paris.  Mars,  Avril,  Mai  1951. — Andre  Gide 
et  Maurice  Bardiche,  Louis  Guitard;  Andre  ’Thwive  on 
Duhamel’s  Le  voyage  de  Patrice  Periot. — De  Barres  ^ 
Maurras  (1),  Henri  Massis;  Francois  Le  Grix  on 
Anouilh. — Massis  cont 

Esprit.  XIX:  178,  179,  1 80.— Bertrand  d’Astorg,  Al¬ 
bert  Beguin  in  memoriam  Andre  Gide. — Special  sec¬ 
tion  La  Plainte  du  Noir;  Gabriel  Venaissin  on  Rene 
Guenon. — The&tre  et  cinema,  Andre  Bazin. 

Etudes.  Avril,  Mai  1951. — Louis  Barjon  on  Maxence 


Van  der  Meersch;  AndrS  Gide  et  les  chretiens,  Andri 
Blanchet;  Robert  Bose  on  recent  German  “romans  d’an- 
ticipation.’’ — Sagesse  de  Reni  Guenon?  Louis  Beinaert; 
Presence  de  Holderlin,  Paul  Doncoeur. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  X1X:1.— ComeiV/e,  ce  me- 
connu  .  .  .  ,  Joseph  Fonsny. 

Evidences.  No.  15. — La  structure  culturelle  de  1’ Eu¬ 
rope  vue  par  Spengler  et  Toynbee,  Claude  Delmat; 
Propos  de  G.  B.  Shaw,  Joseph  Leftwich. 

Federation.  Nos.  75,  76. — “Revue  de  I’ordre  vivant.’’ 

France-Asie.  V:58. — Gustave  Alloo  on  Giraudoux; 
Hommage  h  Shri  Aurobindo,  Symposium. 

Guilde  de  Livre.  XVI  :4,  5,  6. — Henri  Perrochon  on 
Carlo  Coccioli;  Pierre  Descaves  on  Jean  Paulhan. — 
Claude  Elsen  on  Gide. — Yvonne  Davet  on  Gide’s 
Uimmoraliste;  Paul  Guth  on  Jean  Cocteau. 

L'Hellenisme  Contemporain.  V:l,  2. — A.  Andreo- 
poulos  in  memoriam  Gregoire  Xcnopoulos;  G.  Ge- 
ralis  in  memoriam  Georges  Drossinis. — Le  theatre  nbo- 
hellenique,  Nicos  Kranidiotis. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  Vl:57,  58,  59. — Que  nous  ap- 
portait  Gide?  Thierry  Maulnier;  Raymond  Las  Verg- 
nas  on  Shaw,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Faulkner. — Vingt  ant 
en  1951.  Enquete  sur  les  jeunes  hommes  d’aujourd'hui, 
Robert  Ranters,  Gilbert  Sigaux;  Shak^espeare  est  bien 
Shal^espeare,  Longworth-Chambrun. — Ranters-Sigaux 
cont;  Gerard  Caillet  on  Maurice  Toesca,  Suzanne 
Roland-Manuel,  Jean-Jacques  Gautier,  Guy  Verdot 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  439,  440,  441,  442. — J.-F. 
Cahen  on  Sinclair  Lewis;  Th.  Beregi  on  Maxence  Van 
der  Meersch. — La  critique  litteraire  franfaise  contempo- 
raine,  Jean  Rousselot;  A.  Bourin  on  Gide;  P.  Blanchart 
on  H.-R.  Lenormand. — La  litterature  suedoise  con- 
temporaine,  C.  G.  Bjurstrom. — La  litterature  nor- 
vegienne  contemporaine.  Axel  Amlie. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  V:2. — Brunetto  Latini  ri- 
habilite?  A.  Masseron. 

Uvres  de  France.  11 :2,  3. — Roger  Vercel  on  Maxence 
Van  der  Meersch. — Jean  Schlumberger,  Robert  Remp 
on  Andre  Gide. 

Les  Mal-Pensants.  No.  9. — Lawrence,  homme  fas- 
ciste  ou  athee  parfait?  G.  Suffert 

Marginales.  VI:22. — Issue  dedicated  to  Franz  Hel- 
lens.  Jules  Supervielle,  Francis  Ponge,  Rene  Lalou, 
Robert  Ranters,  et  al. 

Mercure  de  France.  No.  1054. — Special  section 
L'univers  de  Nerval. 

Met  Fiches.  X1V:262,  263,  264. — Summary  of  pe¬ 
riodical  articles.  Catholic  viewpoints. 

Mondes  d’ Orient.  1:2,  3. — Articles  and  information 
on  Near,  Middle,  and  Far  East 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  111:24,  25,  26. — Jean  Noaro 
on  Georges  Duhamel. — M.  Anouilh  et  V amour,  Guy 
Leclerc. — Etapes  de  la  litterature  sovietique,  Desanti. 
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La  Nouvelle  Repue  Canadienne.  1:1,  2. — Langue  et 
culture,  Pierre  Daviault;  Du  concept  de  litth-attire  au 
Canada,  Ren^  Garneau;  Guy  Sylvestre  on  the  origins 
of  French-Canadian  literature. — La  critique  et  le 
critique,  Roger  Duhamel;  Guy  Sylvestre,  et  al.  in 
memoriam  Andr6  Gide. 

La  Pensie.  Nos.  35,  36. — La  Commune  de  1871  i 
travers  sa  litterature,  Eugene  Schulkind;  Vallit  pipant, 
Jean  Varloot;  Werner  Thierry  on  Johannes  V.  Jensen. 
— Schulkind  com. 

La  PentSe  Catholique.  No.  17. — Culpability  et 
agression,  A.  Stocker. 

Pensee  et  Action.  No.  44-45. — Special  issue:  L’objec- 
tion  de  conscience  et  de  raison. 

Le  Point.  XXXIX. — Special  Colette  issue.  Testi¬ 
monials,  recollections  by  Andr^  Gide,  G^ard  Bauer, 
Darius  Milhaud,  L^n  Werth,  Claude  Roy,  Raymond 
Dumay.  Exquisite  illustrations. 

Preupet.  1:3,  4. — “Cahiers  Mensuels  du  Congr^ 
pour  la  liberty  de  la  Culture.” 

Psyche.  VI:53,  54,  55. — La  paleur  de  la  pengeance, 
Karen  Homey. — Special  issue  on  literature.  Balzac 
et  let  femmes,  Henriette  Brunot;  Montaigne  et  la 
ptychanalyse,  Gustave  Cohen. — Le  dedoublement 
esthetique,  Lydie  Krestovsky. 

54.  No.  18. — Jacques  Brenner  on  Julien  Green  and 
Roger  Nimier;  Proust  et  le  fin  limier,  Jean  Catesson. 

Quo  Vadis.  IV:32-33-34. — foe  Bousquet,  moraliste, 
Paul  Bay;  Le  pohme  aujourd’hui,  C.-R.  Souchet;  Gm 
Vallis  on  Andr^  Gide  and  Emile  Henriot. 

Rencontre.  11:7. — Henri  Deblue  on  Rencontre’s  first 
year. 

Repue  de  la  Mediterranee.  X:2. — Remarques  sur  le 
pers  Baudelairien  (II),  J.  Segond;  Francois  Bon  jean 
on  Ren^  Guenon  and  Henri  Bosco. 

Repue  de  la  Pensee  Franfaite.  X:4,  5,  6. — Robert 
Mallet  on  Gide;  La  langue  franfaise  est-elle  en  danger? 
Daniel-Rops. — La  cosmogonie  de  Raymond  Queneau, 
Luc  Estang. — La  decouperte  d’ Albert  Schweitzer,  Ber¬ 
nard  Voyenne. 

Repue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  XXV :2. — Les  deux 
poyages  d’Alexandre  Dumas  en  Sidle,  H.  Tuzet; 
Reminiscences  fran^aises  dans  "Le  confessioni  di  un 
Italiano"  de  Niepo,  Glauco  Natoli. 

Repue  de  Paris.  LVIII:4,  5. — Marcel  Thiebaut  on 
Elcmir  Bourges. — La  derniere  incarnation  de  Balzac, 
Philippe  Heriat;  Jean  Allary  on  Albert  Schweitzer; 
Jacques  Porel  on  Colette  and  Fargue. 

La  Repue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Lipres.  XLIV:3,  4,  5. — 
Lists  and  briefly  reviews,  from  Catholic  point  of  view, 
recently  published  books,  in  continuation  of  the  JU- 
pertoire  of  Father  Sagehomme. 

Repue  d'Histoire  du  Thiitre.  III:1. — Ren^  Lalou 
on  G.  B.  S. 

La  Repue  du  Caire.  XIV:  139,  140. — Jean  Dupertuis 
on  Gide. — Roger  Arnaldez  on  Novalis;  Bernard  Guyon, 
Jean  Dupertuis  on  Nerval;  Pierre  Emmanuel  on  Pierre 
Jean  Jouve. 

La  Repue  Franfoise.  Nos.  27,  28. — Les  autographes 
de  Racine,  E.  Dacier. — 1951  Festival  of  Great  Britain. 


La  Repue  Noupelle.  Vn:3,  4,  5. — Jean  Vieujean  on 
Simone  Weil;  Jean  Sonet  in  memoriam  Maxence  Van 
der  Meersch. — Les  " humanitSs"  sont-elles  condamnees 
i  disparaitre?  Jean  Laloup;  C&ile  Seresia  on  G.  B.  S.; 
L^n  Danse  on  La  Varende. — Andri  Gide  jugS  par 
Im-mfme,  Roger  Bodart 

Repue  Palladienne.  No.  15. — Baudelaire  et  la  battalle 
de  "Tannhauser"  (II),  Raoul  Besan^on. 

La  Repue  Thidtrale.  No.  15. — ^Five  lectures  by  Con- 
suntin  Stanislavski;  Section  on  Japanese  theater;  Eric 
Bentley  on  Shaw. 

Roman.  No.  2. — George  Reavey  on  Andr^  Biely  and 
James  Joyce;  Erik  de  Mauny  on  Denton  Welch;  Franz 
Kafk^a  et  le  heros  solitaire  dans  le  roman  americain 
contemporain,  Adrian  Jaffe;  Ake  Runnquist  on  Stig 
Dagerman. 

Signes  du  Temps.  No.  5. — Robert  Desnos  memorial 
issue. 

Sources.  No.  4. — Claude  Vallee  on  Andr6  Gide. 

Synthises.  V:58,  VI,59,  60. — Pierre  Lesdain  on 
Gide;  Gilbert  Maire  on  Marcello-Fabri;  he  drame  de  la 
creation  Mallarmeenne,  Rene  Duchet. — Aux  sources  de 
la  litterature  russe  contemporaine.  III.  Alexis  Tolstoi, 
Andr6  Bruy^re;  La  repolution  de  Copeau  pa-t-elle 
aboutir?  Robert  Chesselet. — Nietzsche  et  Thomas 
Mann,  Georges  Bataille;  Albert  G^ard  on  The  God 
That  Failed. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  40,  41, 42. — Soupenir  d' Andri 
Gide,  Francois  Mauriac,  Thierry  Maulnier,  Jacques 
Laurent,  Julien  Green,  Claude  Mauriac. — ^Hitherto  un¬ 
published  letters  by  Alexandre  Dumas  Pire  to  his  son; 
Claude  Mauriac  on  Saint-Exup^y. — L'oeupre  et  les 
oeupres,  Gactan  Picon. 

Vie  Art  Citi.  1951:2. — Inactualite  de  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner,  Marcel  Sen&:haud. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Avril,  Mai,  Juin  1951.— Gran- 
deurs  et  frontieres  du  surrealisme,  Maurice  Chavard^; 
Constance  d' Andre  Gide,  Henri  Rambaud. — Maxence 
Van  der  Meersch,  romancier  de  Tinquietude,  Jean  de 
Ligni^res. — Le  testament  d’ Andre  Gide:  "Thesee," 
Bernard  Guyon. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  361,  362. — Sharbal  Mal^hluf 
(1828-1898),  L.-R.  M. — Le  mystire  de  la  Penteedte, 
A.  Retif,  S.  J. 

German 

Aufbau.  VII  :3,  4,  5. — Bodo  Uhse  on  Alexej  Tolstoy; 
Herbert  Jhering  on  Heinrich  Mann. — Kunst  und  Wir\- 
lichl(eit,  G.  Nedoschiwin. — Georg  Lukacs  on  Johannes 
R.  Becher. 

Aufl(larung.  1:1,  2,  3. — Ueber  fulien  Benda,  Max 
Bense. — Die  Kontroperse  zspischen  Waldemar  Gurian 
und  Etienne  Gilson. — Nicht  immer  lasst  sich  die  Seele 
zerstdren,  A.  E.  S. 

Die  Auslese.  XIX :3,  4. — Selections  from  German 
and  foreign  periodicals. 

Der  Autor.  1951:2-3. — Deutsche  Autoren  im  Kom- 
men?  Fritz  Ernst  Bettauer. 

Die  Bar\e.  1951:1. — Erich  Lissner  on  Elisabeth 
Langgasser. 

Begegnung.  VI :3,  4,  5. — Gunther  Engels  on  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner;  Werner  Hiillen  on  Kafka. — Adriane 
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Heimendahl  on  Simone  Weil;  Ferdinand  Ebner  und 
das  Wort,  Georg  Schiickler;  Gunther  Mees  on  Johan 
Huizinga. — Der  Mythos  des  Menschen  ohne  Gott  hei 
Andre  Malraux  und  Albert  Camus,  Adolf  Kohler; 
Erwin  K.  Munz  on  Emmanuel  Mounier. 

Das  Buck.  3. — Eugen  Lerch  on  Henri  Berg¬ 

son;  Paul  C.  Berger  on  Marcel  Proust. — Rationalismus 
und  IrrationaJismus  in  der  zeitgenossischen  franzd- 
sischen  Literatur,  Carl  August  Weber;  Non  Possumus. 
Zu  einer  gewissen  modernen  Dichtung,  Julien  Benda. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  3,  4. — Ludwin  Langen- 

feld  on  E.  Langgasser's  last  novel,  Mdrkische  Argo- 
nautenfahrt. — Meta  Corssen  on  Th.  Mann’s  Dol^tor 
Faustus. — Heinz  Neumann  on  Kafka. 

Biichergilde  (Frankfurt  a.M.).  1951:3,  4,  5. — ^Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Guild  books. 

Biicherplde  (Zurich).  1951:3,  4,  5,  6. — Ida  Kleiner 
on  Sinclair  Lewis. — Jakob  Biihrer  on  his  new  novel 
Die  Anf^unft. — Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Krank^heit 
bei  Thomas  Mann. — Zum  Ceddehtnis  Romain  Rol- 
lands,  Chari  y  Guyot. 

colloquium.  V:4,  5,  6. — Magazine  of  the  Free  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Berlin. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1951:1,  2. — “Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutschen  Verlage.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXVII:3,  4,  5.— Bach.  Wil¬ 
helm  Furtwangler;  C.  F.  W.  Behl  on  Oskar  Loerke; 
Rolf  Italiaander  on  Michel  de  Ghelderode. — Wand- 
lungen  im  geistigen  Italien,  Gustav  Rene  Hocke; 
Klassiker  und  Moderne,  Josef  Sellmair;  Hanns-Erich 
Haack  on  Ringelnatz. — Die  deutschen  Rhodes-Stu- 
denten,  Wilhelm  Sternfeld;  Naturgeschichte  der 
comics,  Harold  Theile. 

Frankfurter  Hefte.  VI  :4,  5. — Entwicklung  und 
Gestalt  der  Sowfetintelligenz,  Heinrich  Richter. — Die 
Verteidigung  der  nationalen  Kultur  durch  die  euro- 
paische  Kultur,  Jcan-Paul  Sartre. 

Geist  und  Tat.  VI  :3,  4,  5. — Rudolf  Jardon  on  Gide. 
— Hochschulreform,  Wilhelm  Mommsen. — Issue  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Jugendlichenprobleme. 

Das  Goldene  Tor.  VI: I,  2. — Mathematik^  und  Dich¬ 
tung,  Peter  Scherer;  Erwin  K.  Miinz  on  Peguy;  Al¬ 
fred  Schelzig  and  Hanns  Ulbricht  in  memoriam 
Albrecht  Schaeffer;  Ulrich  Seelmann-Eggebert  on 
Shalom  Asch. — Alfred  Focke  on  Georg  Trakl. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1951:4,  5. — ^Ernst  Fischer  on 
Grillparzer. — Willi  Bredel,  et  al.  on  Johannes  R. 
Becher, 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXI:2,  3. — Bismarc^s 
Ethos,  Otto  Vossler;  Zum  Begriff  der  "Kulturge- 
schichte,”  Gerhard  Ritter. — Das  Hochmittelalter  in 
neuer  Schau,  Theodor  Mayer. 

Hochland.  XLIII:4,  5. — Sartres  Holle,  Heinz  Fliigel; 
Poetik?  Gerhard  Storz. — Curt  Hohoff  on  Jeremias 
Gotthelf. 

Die  Lebenden  Fremdsprachen.  III:3,  4,  5. — Virginia 
Woolfs  “Flush"  als  Schullektiire ,  Wilhelm  Hohmann. 
— Englische  Erzahlkunst  (III),  Horst  Oppel. — Eugen 
Lerch  on  Andre  Gide. 

Lesergilde.  1951:1. — “Zeitschrift  fiir  Biichcrfrcundc.’’ 

Die  Lesestunde.  XXVII  :3,  4.— Organ  of  Deutsche 
Buch-Gemeinschaft. 


Das  Lot.  No.  5. — “Die  Schriftenreihe  internationaler 
Avantgarde.” 

Merltur.  V:3,  4,  5,  6. — Freiheit  und  Bindung  in  der 
Kunst,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder;  Konversion  und 
Freiheit,  Hans  Egon  Holthusen. — Karl  August  Horst 
on  Hermann  Broch’s  novels. — Abschied  von  Andrf 
Gide,  Jean  Schlumberger. — Der  Geist  des  Auslandes 
im  Spiegel  seiner  Zeitschriften,  Hans  Paeschke. 

Der  Monat.  111:30,  31,  32. — Justin  O’Brien  on  Andre 
Gide. — ^Hilde  Spiel  on  Virginia  Woolf. — William 
FauH^ners  Menschenbild,  Alfred  Kazin. 

Die  Neue  Furche.  V:l,  2,  3,  4,  5. — Erwin  Kramer 
on  Gerhard  Nebel’s  war  diary  Auf  ausonischer  Erde. 
— Fr6mmigl(eit  ausserhalb  der  Kirche,  Bernt  von 
Heiseler. — Herrschaft  der  Chiffre?  Hans-Eckehard 
Bahr. — Der  Dichter  in  dieser  Zeit,  Stefan  Andres. — 
Emma  Fuchs  on  Gide. 

Die  Neue  Gesellschaft.  1951:3,  4,  5. — Issued  by 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Deutsch-Sowjetische  Freundschaft. 

Die  Neue  Ordnung.  V:l. — Die  Situation  des  Buches 
und  unsere  Verantwortung,  Willy  Schreckenberg. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXII:I. — Theologische  Mo¬ 
tive  in  der  Dichtung  Franz  Kafl(as,  Hans  Joachim 
Schoeps;  Bewusstsein  und  Dasein  in  Kafl^as  “Prozess," 
K.  H.  Volkmann-Schluck. 

Die  Pforte.  11:23-24. — Die  geistige  Situation  Eu- 
ropas,  Friedrich  H.  Grauert. 

Saeculum.  11:1. — Das  Bild  der  Vorgeschichte  bei 
Jaspers,  Wilhelm  Koppers;  Weltweite  Ursprunge  der 
europdischen  Aufl^ldrung,  Wolfgang  Zorn. 

Die  Sammlung.  VI  :3,  4,  5. — Wandlungen  des 
Nietzsche-Bildes  in  den  letzten  fahrzehnten,  Alfred 
Ehrentreich;  Die  Kunst  des  Lesens,  Johannes  Pfeiffer; 
Hans  Wolffheim  on  Albrecht  Schaeffer. — Otto  Fried¬ 
rich  Bollnow  on  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann;  Ehrentreich 
cont. — Ehrentreich,  final  instalment;  Karl  O.  Paetel 
on  Gottfried  Benn’s  recent  books;  Gibt  es  eine  ameri- 
l^anische  Kultur?  Heinrich  Roth. 

Sinn  und  Form.  111:1,  2. — Ernst  Fischer  on  Alex¬ 
ander  Petofi;  Arnold  Zweig  on  Hans  von  Marces. — 
Der  alte  Fontane,  Georg  Lukacs. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXVI:6,  7,  8. — Conrad  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Meyers  religiose  Enttvicl{lung,  Maria  Fassbinder. 
— Die  Wiederentdeck.ung  des  Bosen  in  der  modernen 
Literatur,  E.  M.  Liiders;  Utopien  als  Spiegelbild  ihrer 
Zeit,  Paul  Roth. — Literatur  im  Sowjetstaat,  M.  de 
Smeth. 

Theologische  Literaturzeitung.  LXXVI:1, 2,  3. — Karl 
Barth  und  die  Pra/{tische  Theologie,  Wilhelm  Jannasch. 
— Arzt  und  Mystik^,  R.  Siebeck. — Zum  Problem  Glaube 
und  Geschichte  in  der  israelitisch-judischen  Weisheits- 
literatur,  Johannes  Fichtner. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  VII  :2. — Die  Morus-Bi- 
ographie  von  R.  W.  Chambers  und  ihre  Auswirkjung, 
Rudolf  Stamm. 

Universitas.  VI  :3,  4,  5. — Evelyn  Waugh  on  Hem¬ 
ingway's  Across  the  River  and  Into  the  Trees;  Otto  F. 
Beer  on  Graham  Greene. — Begegnung  mit  Andre  Gide, 
Serge  Maiwald;  Cervantes  und  sein  Roman  “Don  Qui- 
jote,"  August  Riiegg. — Die  moderne  katholische  Dich¬ 
tung  in  Frankreich,  Kurt  Wais;  Thornton  Wilder  on 
James  Joyce. 
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Vnterwegs.  V:l,  2. — Ernst  Wiechert  und  die  Ktrche, 
Herbert  MeschkowskL — Kunst  der  Ktrche,  Ernst 
Jinic^e. 

Der  Weg  zur  Seele.  2,  3,  4,  5. — “Monats- 

schrift  fur  Seclsorger,  Aerzte,  Erzieher,  fiir  Helfende 
und  Suchende.” 

Weltstimmen.  XX:6,  7,  8. — “Weltbiicher  in  Um- 
rissen.” 

Welt  und  Wort.  VI :3,  4,  5,  6. — Hellmuth  Reitz  on 
Anatole  France;  Wilhelm  von  Scholz’s  recollections 
of  Berries  von  Miinchhausen;  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort’s 
self-portrait. — Der  weltanschauUche  Roman,  Bernhard 
Rang;  Gottfried  Fischer-Gravelius  on  Fritz  Diettrich; 
Sprache  und  Zeitgeist,  Felix  Langer. — Josef  Miihl- 
bCTgcr  on  Adalbert  Stifter’s  political  conceptions;  Felix 
Huch’s  self-portrait. — Heinz  Gunther  Oliass  on  Mel¬ 
ville;  Roland  Ziersch  on  Christopher  Fry. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCIIrl,  2,  3. — Ueher  das 
Lesen  von  Gedichten,  Johannes  Pfeiffer. — Die  Krise  der 
Seelen-Chirurgie,  Paul  Fechter. — Die  letxten  Tage 
Gerhart  Hauptmanns,  Gerhart  Pohl. 

Wirk^endes  Wort.  1:3. — "Burgerlicher"  Realismus 
und  der  deutsche  Roman  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  Fritz 
Martini;  Johannes  Pfeiffer  on  E.  Langgasser’s  short 
story  Vntergetaucht;  Dante  im  Deutschunterricht, 
Werner  Ross. 

Wissenschaft  und  Welthild.  IV:3,  4,  5,  6. — Von 
Dionysos  zu  Christus  (Rilke,  Trakl,  von  Le  Fort), 
Alfred  Focke. — A.  Focke  cont.;  Hugo  Hantsch  on 
Heinrich  v.Srbik. — Willensfreiheit  und  Erl^enntnisge- 
wissheit,  Johannes  Messner. — Der  dialektische  Ma- 
terialismus,  Leo  Gabriel. 

Wort  und  Wahrheit.  VI  :3. — Ewald  Wasmuth  on 
Novalis;  Neville  Braybrooke  on  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Chris¬ 
topher  Fry. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  V:l-2,  3,  4,  5. — “Bcsprechungs- 
blalter,”  Catholic  viewpoint. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Musil(.  CXII:2,  3,  4,  5. — Issue  on 
Musik.erziehung. — Issue  on  Young  Pianists. — Rund- 
funk^-Heft. — Contemporary  Composers. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  V:2,  3. — 
Hugo  Kuhn  on  Romantic  philosophy  and  Novalis’ 
poetry;  fean  Wahl,  Dichter-Philosoph,  Edouard  Gran- 
gier. — Nietzsche  in  unserer  Zeit,  August  Vetter;  Kuhn 
cont. 

Die  Zuk.unft.  1951:3,  4. — Das  Schicksal  von  Erich 
und  Zenzl  Miihsam,  Gunther  Nenning. — Am  Surge 
Wilhelm  Ellenbogens,  Otto  Leichter. 

Spanish 

dhside.  XV:2. — Horacio  en  GSngora,  Alfonso  Men¬ 
dez  Plancarte. 

Arbor.  XVI1I:62,  63,  64,  65. — Los  amores  de  Don 
MelSn  y  Doha  Endrina.  Notas  sobre  el  arte  de  Juan 
Ruiz,  Fernando  Lizaro. — La  Espaha  que  conocid  el 
General  San  Martin,  Ismael  Sinchez  Bella. — Sobre 
naturaleza  e  historia  en  el  humanismo  espahol,  Jose 
Antonio  Maravall. — Humanismo,  Antonio  Fontin. 

Armas  y  Letras.  VIII :2,  3,  4,  5. — Benjamin  Jarnn 
on  Andre  Gide;  Las  universidades  y  la  unidad  del 
espiritu  humano,  Jaime  Torres  Bodet. — Sor  Juana  Ines 
de  la  Cruz,  Francisco  Castillo  Nijera. — Elio  Antonio 
de  Nebrija,  Francisco  M.  Zertuche. — Neol^antismo. 


Bayoin.  No.  5. — Arbol  de  fuego  al  tiempo  (poem), 
Francisco  Manrique  Cabrera. 

Boletin  Bibliogrdfico  Mexicano.  XII:  134-1 35. — Ad¬ 
dress  of  the  President  of  Mexico  to  the  Congress  of 
Academies  of  Language. 

Cultura.  11:6,  7,  8. — Sobre  la  historia  de  la  filo- 
Sofia,  Rodolfo  M.  Agoglia. — Alain-Fournier  y  Charles 
Peguy,  J.  A.  Garcia  Martinez. — Notas  sobre  el  estilo 
de  Vicente  Blasco  /Aawez/Miguel  Angel  Escalante;  En~ 
trada  a  Quevedo,  Ram6n  G6mez  de  la  Serna. 

helices.  11:2. — La  influencia  del  periodismo  en  la 
literatura  puertorriqueha,  Jose  E.  Romeu. 

Letras  del  Ecuador.  VI  :63,  64. — Las  nuevas  escudos 
literarias  europeas. — Sinclair  Lewis  y  su  espejo  con- 
cavo,  Arturo  Montesinos  Malo. 

Modi.  No.  4. — Contemporary  art  and  poetry. 

Mensuario  de  Arte,  Literatura,  Historia  y  Critica. 
1:12, 11:13. — Apunte  acerca  del  concepto  de  las  genera- 
clones,  Raimundo  Lazo;  San  Martin  en  Marti,  Felix 
Lizaso. — Balzac:  El  fundador  de  un  mundo,  Alfredo 
Cano;  iRectificacidn  de  "Ariel"?  Jos6  Antuna. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXI :2. — Cuadro  de  las 
letras  mexicanas,  Gilberto  Gonzilez  y  Contreras. 

Nueva  Era.  XX. — La  poesia  y  la  recitaciSn  en  la 
escuela  pri maria,  Jos6  Miguel  Rc^lguez  F. 

La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  111:13-14. — Rafael  Hcliodoro 
Valle  on  the  historic  monuments  of  Italy,  with  literary 
references;  Adids  a  Ruben  Dario,  Alfonso  Teja  Zabre. 

Platea.  11:5. — La  Spera  moderna,  Gian  Carlo  Me- 
notti. 

f 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLVII:2,  3. — Arte,  vida  y 
humor  en  la  obra  de  Gonzdlez  Vera,  Leopoldo  Cas- 
tedo. — San  Martin:  El  estadista  y  el  hombre,  Romin 
Jugo. 

Revista  Bimestre  Cubana.  LXVI:  1-2-3,  LXVII:L — 
Mirador  humanista,  J.  Conangla  Fontanilles. — Giros 
sintdxicos  en  las  hablas  cubanas,  Alfredo  F.  Padr6n. 

Revista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos.  LVI:1. — 
La  direccion  de  las  bibliotecas  y  sus  problemas,  Javier 
Lasso  de  la  Vega. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  X:54,  XI:55. — El  ayer, 
el  hoy  y  el  mahana  internacionales,  Camilo  Barcia 
Trelles.-^o^e  la  "politica”  de  Aristdteles,  Juliin 
Marias. 

Revista  de  Guatemala.  Sec.  series  1:1. — Arte  poetica, 
Alfonso  Reyes;  verse,  political  articles. 

Revista  de  las  Indias.  XXXVII:  116,  117. — Arte  y 
filosofia  en  Hispano- America,  Victor  Frankl;  Contorno 
del  modemismo  en  Cuba,  Salvador  Bueno. — Nicanor 
Della  Rocca  de  VergalS,  un  precursor  olvidado,  Luis 
Alberto  Sinchez. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Modema.  XIV:3-4. — El  arte 
poetico  de  Josd  Eustasio  Rivera,  E.  Neale-Silva. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Educacidn.  X:44-45. — 
Fines  de  las  universidades  en  la  era  que  empezamos, 
J.  M.  Fernindez,  S.  J. 

Sur.  No.  195-196,  197,  198. — Reflexiones  sobre  la 
novela,  Luis  de  Elizalde. — Eight  chapters  from  T.  E. 
Lawrence’s  unpublished  work  The  Mint;  Luu  de 
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Elizalde  cont. — Carmen  Gindara  on  the  American 
novel. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  VI:39. — Lm  obras  sin- 
fSnicas  en  el  Segundo  Festival  de  Mtisica  Chilena, 
Daniel  Quiroga. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XII  :85. — Magnitud 
cientifica  y  moral  de  Karl  Vossler,  Jose  Moncada  Mo¬ 
reno;  section  on  Andr«  Bello. 

Xallixtlico.  No.  3. — Rousseau  y  nosotros,  Salvador 
Echavarria. 

English 

ACLS  Newsletter.  11:1. — The  Humanities  and  the 
Current  Crisis,  Mortimer  Graves. 

The  Adelphi.  XXVII :3. — Pushkin  and  the  Russian 
Opera,  M.  Montagu-Nathan;  The  Plays  of  Terence 
Rattigan,  J.  C.  Trewin;  Death  and  Bernard  Shaw, 
William  S^wen;  Fiction  in  Post-War  Italy,  Margaret 
Bottrall. 

The  Amateur  Book  Collector.  1:9,  10. — Philip  D. 
Jordan  on  George  W.  Peck’s  “bad  boy”  stories. — A 
Few  "Westerns"  from  an  Englishman’s  Collection, 
R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

The  American  Mercury.  LXXII:329,  330. — Chan¬ 
dler  Brossard  on  Sherwood  Anderson. — Same  on  Gide’s 
fournals. 

The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  XXXIX  :2. — 
Recent  Danish  Literature,  Hakon  Stangerup. 

The  American  Scholar.  XX :3. — The  Lost  Library 
(excerpts),  Walter  Mehring;  Forum:  Changing  Values 
in  the  Western  World,  Hiram  Haydn,  et  al. 

Amhicas.  III:5,  6,  7. — Hernando  Tellez  on  Bal- 
domero  Sanin  Cano. — Virgin  of  Popaydn,  Pil  Kele- 
men. — What  They’re  Reading  in  Venezuela,  Rafael 
Pineda. 

The  Americas.  VII :4. — Jose  Vasconcelos,  Ronald 
Hilton. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
11:4,  III:1. — Reports  on  the  activities  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Arena.  11:7. — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (II),  Jack 
Lindsay;  Jack  Beeching  on  Hemingway’s  Across  the 
River  and  Into  the  Trees. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXII  :2,  3,  4,  5. — The  Writer  on 
the  Anvil,  R.  M.  Fox. — The  Internationality  of  Lit¬ 
erature,  Wallace  Stegner. — Missionary  Philological 
Errors,  M.  D.  W.  Jeffreys. — Some  Observations  on 
T.  S.  Eliot's  Theory  of  Culture,  K.  M.  Panikkar. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  CLXXXVII:5,  6. — Shaw — 
and  Wells,  Francis  Hackett. — Robert  Frost’s  America, 
Mark  Van  Doren. 

The  B.B.C.  Quarterly.  VI:1. — Thoughts  on  the 
Broadcasting  of  Poetry,  Stephen  Spender. 

Blackfriars.  XXXII :373,  374,  375.— Catholics  and 
the  Stage,  Ernest  Milton. — Kathleen  O’Flaherty  on 
Gide;  Ezra  Pound  Reconsidered,  Alan  Neame. — Art 
and  Its  Integration,  Desmond  Chute. 

bookt  of  today.  Nos.  11,  12,  New  Series  No.  1. — 
(12)  Elizabeth  Bowen  on  Stephen  Spender. — Scott 
Fitzgerald  and  the  Earthly  Paradise,  D.  S.  Savage. 


Britain  To-day.  Nos.  180,  181,  182. — ^T.  C.  Worsley 
on  the  late  Scottish  dramatist  James  Bridie. — Plays  in 
Prospect,  T.  C.  Worsley. — State  Aid  for  the  Arts,  May 
C.  Glasgow. 

British  Book  News.  Nos.  128,  129,  130. — Boswell 
Discovered,  S.  C.  Roberts. — English  Fiction:  1941-50, 
Walter  Allen. — The  Appreciation  of  Music,  A.  Hyatt 
King. 

British  Books  to  Come.  Nos.  76,  77,  78,  79. — British 
Novel  Libraries,  Wendy  Hall. — Calendar  of  book  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  Britain  in  1951. — Classified  list  of  new 
books,  sales  of  translation  rights. — Festival  Book  Ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Slavic  and  East  European  Languages.  VIII  :3. — Ler¬ 
montov’s  "Demon":  An  Eastern  Tale,  Joseph  T.  Shaw. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  IV:6,  7,  8,  9. — G.  L 
Arnold  on  Simone  Weil. — Elizabethan  Spoken  Eng¬ 
lish,  Maurice  Evans. — Edwin  Morgan’s  reflections  on 
the  prose  of  Browne  and  Johnson;  Welsh  Literature, 
Hugh  Bevan. — Style  and  Judgment  in  fane  Austen’s 
Novels,  Frank  W.  Bradbrook;  J.  M.  Cohen  on  the 
poetry  of  Robert  Bridges. 

The  Catacomb.  11:1,  2. — Joyce  and  Alexandria, 
Francis  Russell. — Angels,  Men  and  Demons  (on  paint¬ 
ings  by  El  Greco,  Velizquez,  and  Goya),  Erik  von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  IX :3. — Migration  in 
United  States  Literature,  Robert  Morss  Lovett;  A  Note 
on  the  Jewish- American  Novel,  Harold  U.  Ribalow. 

Common  cause.  IV:9,  10. — “A  Journal  of  One 
World.” 

Cross  Currents.  No.  3. — The  Unity  of  the  Christian 
Spirit,  Maurice  Blondel  (f). 

Current  Literature.  Nos.  504,  505,  506. — An  Anat¬ 
omy  of  Bestsellers. — Reviews  and  news  of  the  Book 
Festival. — Allen  Street  discusses  some  new  publica¬ 
tions. 

Dock  Leaves.  11:5. — Anglo-Welsh  Poetry,  A.  G. 
Prys- Jones;  Artists  and  Specialists,  F.  R.  Konekamp. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXVI :2. — First  printing  of 
Diarmuid  and  Crania,  a  play  in  three  acts  by  George 
Moore  and  W.  B.  Yeats,  with  an  introductory  note  by 
William  Becker. 

East  and  West.  1:4. — Feng  Yu-lan  on  Chinese  phi¬ 
losophy;  Philosophic  Thought  in  Present-Day  Italy, 
Ugo  Spirito. 

Eastern  World.  V:3-4. — The  Art  of  Siam,  Winifred 
Holmes. 

Epoch.  III:3. — New  prose  and  poetry. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  1:2.— Criticism  into  Drama 
1888-1950,  Raymond  Williams. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1012,  1013,  1014. — Aspects 
of  James  Joyce,  Aidan  Higgins. — Dickens  and  Music, 
Herbert  Antcliffe. — George  Orwell,  Neville  Braybrooke. 

The  Frontier.  11:4,  5,  6,. — Vladimir  Soloviev,  E. 
Lampert. — Douglas  Thompson  on  the  Chinese  peasant 
as  the  final  arbiter. — Encounters  with  Doubt,  Sir 
Arthur  Fforde. 

Galley.  111:1. — "The  Little  Magazine  Quarterly.” 
Third  Annual  International  Directory. 
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The  Hibbert  Journal.  No.  194. — Peter  Munz  on 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  CockfMl  Party. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXI:  1, 
2. — The  Apocryphal  Memoirs  of  Sebastian  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  Frank  A.  Knapp,  Jr. — The  Conference  of 
Guayaquil,  Gerhard  Masur;  The  Theater  Season  of 
1791-1792  in  Mexico  City,  Irving  A.  Leonard. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  IV:4,  5,  6.-— Analysb  of 
events  and  trends  in  the  Hispanic  World. 

The  Humanist.  XI  :2,  3. — Potentialities  of  Human 
Nature,  Lawrence  K.  Frank. — Miller  and  Ibsen,  Martin 
S.  Dworkin. 

India  and  Israel.  III:9,  10,  Special  Independence  Is¬ 
sue. — Tribute  to  Sri  Aurobindo  by  I.  Olsvanger. — 
Modern  Architecture  in  Ancient  Soil,  Leo  Adler. — A 
Short  History  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet,  Herbert  E. 
Schablin. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XVII  :2,  3,  4,  5. — Literary  news 
from  various  parts  of  India. 

Irish  Writing.  No.  14. — One  Afternoon  with  James 
Stephens,  David  Marcus. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  £r  Art  Criticism.  IX :4. — 
Arthur  Symons:An  Appreciation  of  the  Critic  of  Lit¬ 
erature,  Arnold  B.  Sklare;  “Evidence"  In  Criticism, 
Shulom  J.  Kahn. 

Journal  of  Arts  and  Letters.  III:1. — Symposium  The 
Idea  of  God  in  Modern  T bought,  Rudolf  Allers,  Neville 
Braybrooke,  et  al. 

Literary  Amateur.  1:2.— ^Thomas  Wolfe — Again, 
Peter  Docili. 

Mandral^e.  11:7. — Italian  Arts  Number.  Moravia, 
Ungaretti,  Pratolini,  et  al. 

Measure.  11:3. — The  Aims  of  Education  (III),  T.  S. 
Eliot;  Otto  G.  von  Simson  on  the  late  German  painter 
Max  Beckmann. 

Mexican  Life.  XXVII  :3,  4,  5. — Four  Mexican  Paint¬ 
ers  (Raul  Anguiano,  J.  Guerrero  Galvin,  Guillermo 
Meza,  Juan  Soriano),  Guillermo  Rivas. — Why  Nation¬ 
alism?  Jorge  Basadre. — Hudson  Strode  on  Mayan  lore. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  V:2. — Constitutional  De¬ 
velopment  in  Syria,  Majid  Khadduri. 

The  Modern  Language  Forum.  XXXVI:  1-2. — Franz 
W erf  el  and  America,  Gustave  O.  Arlt;  German  Parallels 
to  the  New  Criticism,  Frank  Wood;  Conversations 
with  Andre  Gide,  1950,  Marie  D.  Molles-Stein;  The 
Literary  Evolution  of  Ramon  Sender,  Jacob  Ornstein. 

The  Month.  V:4,  5,  6. — The  Baroque  and  Mr. 
Waugh,  Aubrey  Menen;  Derek  Stanford  on  Edwin 
Muir  as  critic. — Philosophy  and  Language,  Frederick 
C.  Copleston;  The  Return  of  James  Boswell,  J.  H.  F. 
McEwen. — Wenceslas  Ivanov,  S.  Tyszkiewicz. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXIII  :1,  2. — Moral  Principles 
as  the  Basis  of  Islamic  Culture,  Muhammad  Zafrullah 
Khan. — A  Short  History  of  Muslim  History,  Abdus 
Salam. 

The  Norseman.  IX  :2,  3. — New  Boo^s  on  Edvard 
Munch,  J.  P.  Hodin. — Holland’s  Iceland  Journal,  Ian 
Grimble. 

Partisan  Review.  XVIII  :3. — In  the  Hotel  de  la  Mole, 
Erich  Auerbach. 


The  Periodical.  XXIX:232. — Half  a  Century  svith 
Ben  Jonson,  A.L.P.N. 

Prabuddha  Bharata.  LV:9,  LVI:2,  3,  4. — The  Philo- 
sophic  Background  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  Swami 
Ranganathananda. — The  Place  of  the  Philosopher  in 
Modern  Society,  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswamy  Aiyer. — The 
Spirit  of  the  Upanishads,  Swami  Ranganathaiunda. — 
The  Ideal  of  Human  Unity,  Swami  Vandanananda; 
Studies  in  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad,  Nalini  Kan- 
ta  Brahma. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LVIII:1. — Science  in  Literature, 
J.  K.  Robertson. 

Recurrence.  1:4. — Rhymes  by  M.  H.  Broomell,  Oliver 
Hale,  et  al. 

Renascence.  III:2. — Yeats  and  Lapsed  Mythology, 
Harold  H.  Watts;  Georges  Bernanos  and  Henri  Bre- 
mond,  Helmut  Hatzfeld;  Notes  on  Mauriac,  Pierre 
Brodin. 

The  Russian  Review.  X:2. — Dostoevsky  Under  the 
Soviets,  Marc  Slonim;  The  American  Villain  on  the 
Soviet  Stage,  Andrew  W.  Hanfman. 

Science  and  Society.  XV:2. — Implications  of  Negro 
Folk  Song,  Russell  Ames. 

The  Sewanee  Review.  LIX:2. — Mallarme  As  Ritual¬ 
ist,  Wallace  Fowlie;  John  M.  Bradbury  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
Four  Quartets;  Joseph  Warren  Beach  on  Hemingway; 
On  the  Mak}ng  of  “Doktor  Faustus,"  John  L.  Stewart. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  L:l,  2. — Thomas 
Wolfe  and  the  Southern  Mountaineer,  Floyd  C.  Wat¬ 
kins;  The  Criticism  of  Bernard  Shaw,  Charles  I.  Glicks- 
berg. — German  Pen  Versus  German  Sword,  Alfred 
Werner;  Fred  Genschmer  on  Heinrich  Mann. 

Southwest  Review.  XXXVI  :3. — Mody  C.  Boatright 
on  Owen  Wister’s  Western  novels;  Decline  and  Death 
of  the  Southern  Gentleman,  C.  P.  Lee. 

The  Third  Hour.  V. — Simone  Weil  and  the  Cross 
of  Dividedness,  Gerda  Blumenthal. 

Thought.  XXVI:  101. — Criticism  and  Parody,  Joe 
Lee  Davis;  Poetry  and  Christian  Thinking,  W.  K. 
Wimsatt,  Jr.;  William  A.  Madden  on  Kafka’s  The 
Metamorphosis. 

Tomorrow.  X:8,  9,  10,  11. — My  Experiences  svith 
Thomas  Wolfe,  Vardis  Fisher. — My  Friends  Stieglitz, 
Anderson  and  Dreiser,  Edward  Dahlberg;  Irving 
Howe  on  the  Political  Novel. — Howe  cont — Thomas 
Wolfe  and  Maxwell  Perkins,  Vardis  Fisher;  Eric  Part¬ 
ridge  on  Christopher  Fry;  Christopher  Isherwood  on 
Sylvia  Berkman’s  study  of  Katherine  Mansheld. 

trans/ formation.  1:2. — How  Useful  Is  the  Word 
“Semantics"?  Allen  Walker  Read;  The  Import  of 
Myth  for  our  Time,  Harry  Slochower. 

United  Nations  World.  V:4,  5,  6. — Inside  the  French 
Mind,  Kenneth  Douglas. — ^Herschel  Brickell  on  the 
writers  of  Colombia. — ^Philip  Hope-Wallace  on  the 
theater  of  London. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  VII:  1,  2. 
— Descriptive  information  and  appraisal  of  selected 
U.  S.  books  considered  “contributions  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge  and  experience.’’ 

Variegation.  VI  :2. — ^Free  verse  by  Marcia  Masters 
and  others. 
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The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXVII :2. — Babcne 
E>eutsch  on  the  poet  Dylan  Thomas. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Nos.  64,  65.— Organ  of  U.S.S.R. 
Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  foreign  countries. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XXII:  1. — The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Civilizations,  Willett  L.  Hardin. 

World  Review.  Nos.  26,  27,  28. — Recollections  of 
Andre  Gide,  Jean  Schlumberger;  Lucien  Leuwen,  V.  S. 
Pritchett. — Jules  Romains  and  Unanimism,  John  Cock¬ 
ing. — The  Artist,  Andre  Malraux;  The  Novels  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Godwin,  Angus  Wilson. 

Writer’s  Digest.  XXXI  :5,  6,  7. — Bromfield’s  New 
Career,  Pat  Trefzger. — Literary  Empire — The  Story  of 
Doubleday,  Pauline  Bloom. — The  Itch  for  Which 
There  Is  No  Balm,  Nelson  Bond. 

Various  Languages 

Litterair  Paspoort.  VI:43,  44,  45,  46,  47. — “Tijd- 
schrift  voor  bocken  uit  de  oude  en  nieuwe  wereld." 
Elisabeth  Augustin  on  Joseph  Roth. — R.  K.  Broersma- 
Luomajoki  on  aspects  of  Finnish  writing;  Enrico  Mor- 
purgo  on  Vitaliano  Brancati. — Literaire  Geologie,  Jan 
Vermeulen;  Jan  van  Nijlen  on  Gide. — L.  J.  Pieters  on 
Christopher  Isherwood. — Amy  van  Marken  on  Par 
Lagerkvist;  Elisabeth  Augustin  on  Anna  Seghers. 

Le  Carte  Parlanti.  XII  :9. — Bruno  Nardini  on  the 
painter  Renzo  Grazzini. 

Europa.  VII:  1-2,  3,  4. — Political  articles. 

Filosofia.  11:2. — II  duale  in  Bergson,  Vittorio 
Mathieu. 

Paragone.  Nos.  13,  14. — Stefano  Fiorentino,  Roberto 
Longhi. — Roma,  Parma,  Stendhal,  Mario  Luzi;  Rifles- 
sioni  critic  he.  I:  Letter  at  ur a  e  critica.  Carlo  Bo. 

Ulisse.  V:4,  fasc.  14. — La  polemica  sulla  musica 
(symposium). 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXIV:2, 3, 4,  5. — Prose  di  romanzi, 
Francesco  Casnati. — Originalita  e  singolaritd  dell'artista, 
Benvenuto  Matteucci. — Ritratti  critici  di  scrittori  con- 
temporanei:ll  mito  di  Pavese,  Enzo  Noe  Girardi. — 
Emigranti  italiani.  Considerazioni  di  un  francese,  V. 
Grifon. 

Vinduet.  V:3,  4,  5. — Krisen  og  de  Intellektuelle, 
Harald  Gullichsen;  Ivar  Grotnxss  on  William  Faulk¬ 
ner. — Harald  Noreng  on  Nils  Kjacr. — Iver  Tore  Sven- 
ning  on  Hermann  Hesse;  Nederlansk^  Litteratur  pi 
Norsl(,  Rare  Langvik  Johannessen. 

Kultura.  IV:42,  V:43. — Rzecz  idzie  o  Europe,  L. 
Malecki;  O  ulffadzie  polsltprosyjshim  z  30.  VII.  1941, 
Stanislaw  Strohski,  Wl.  Pobog-Malinowski. — Krytyktt 
literackja  na  emigracji.  Wit  Tarnawski;  O  wiellffch 
bledach  ostatniej  wojny,  Michal  Sokolnicki. 

Boletim  Bibliogrdfico.  XV. — Bibliotecas  populares  e 
servi(o  de  leitura  a  domictlio,  Francisco  Jose  de  Aze- 
vedo;  numbered  list  of  acquisitions. 

Portucale.  2a  Serie;  V:28-30. — Fourth  act  of  O 
Indesejado  by  Jorge  de  Sena. 

Revista  de  Historia.  11:5. — Ainda  a  tpica  Portu- 
guesa,  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo;  Augusta  Comte  e  as 
origens  do  Positivismo  (Conclusao),  J.  Cruz  Costa. 

Revista  de  Portugal.  XVI :94,  95. — Galicismos  Ar- 
caicos  (cont.),  Elza  Paxeco  Machado. — Address  by  Dr. 


Am6rico  Cortes  Pinto  on  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  for  defense  of  the  Portuguese  language. 

Revista  Portuguesa  de  Filologia.  Supplement  to  Vol. 
III. — Bibliographical  notes. 

A  Serpente.  Fasc.  3. — Poems  by  Egito  Gonsalves, 
Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade,  Stephen  Spender. 

BLM  (Bonniers  Litterara  Magasin).  XX:5. — Gud- 
mar  Hasselberg  and  Lars  Forssell  on  Karlfeldt;  Alfred 
Kazin  on  Faulkner. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LX:4,  5. — Hugo  Kamras  on  Salacrou. 
— Da  Bjprnstjerne  Bjprnson  Nobel-prisen,  Fredrik 
Chr.  Wildhagen;  Johannes  V.  Jensen  og  Norden,  Leif 
Nedergaard;  Om  Selma  Lagerldf  och  teosofien,  Erik 
Eliasson. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American-German  Review.  XVII :4,  5. — Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Knief  on  the  American-born  German  poet 
Johann  Jakob  Meyer. — The  Dedication  of  the  Recon¬ 
structed  Goethehaus,  A.  E.  Zucker. 

Bibliotheque  d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance.  XIII:I. — 
De  Virgile  a  Guillaume  IX,  A.  Burger;  La  "Paraclesis" 
d’Erasme,  P.  Mesnard;  Le  sens  du  “Cymbalum  Mundi” 
de  Bonaventure  Des  Pmers,  V.-L.  Saulnier;  Guy  de 
Bruh,  Th.  Greenwood. 

Bulletin  for  Libraries  {Bulletin  i  I'intention  des 
Bibliotheques).  V:3,  4,  5. — Bibliographical  news  and 
information  from  UNESCO. 

Comparative  Literature.  Circe’s  Swine:  Plays 

by  Gork^y  and  O’Neill,  Helen  Muchnic;  Un  th^me  des 
romanciers  naturalistes:  la  matrone  d’Ephbse,  G.  Hains- 
worth;  Walter  A.  Strauss  on  Albert  Camus’  Caligula. 

The  Continental  Trade  Bulletin.  XVII:  1,  3. — De¬ 
scriptive  listings  in  French  and  English  of  forthcom¬ 
ing  publications. 

Culture.  XII:1. — The  Problems  and  Advantages  of 
Bilingual  Culture  in  Canada,  Maurice  Lebel. 

EOS.  XLIV:1. — ^Polish  semi-annual  specializing  in 
classical  languages.  Most  contributions  in  Latin,  some 
in  English  and  French. 

Erasmus.  IV:  1-2,  3-4,  5-6. — Reviews  of  recent 
scholarly  works  in  various  languages  by  internationally 
known  experts. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  VI:1,  2. — Die  geistige  Situ¬ 
ation  in  der  modernen  osterreichischen  Dichtung,  M. 
Dietrich. — Le  fantastique  dans  I'oeuvre  d'E.T.A.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  Jean  F.-A.  Ricci. 

The  French  Review.  XXI V:5,  6. — Jules  Renard  et 
son  theatre:  Etude  de  style,  Pierre  Nardin. — Stendhal 
et  Andre  Gide,  Everett  Knight. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXIV :2,  3. — The  Begin¬ 
nings  of  the  German-American  Stage,  Hermann  E. 
Rothfuss. — The  Young  German  Movement  Creates  a 
Political  Literature,  Henry  W.  Brann. 

Hispania.  XXXIV:2. — A  Critical  Appraisal  of  the 
Contemporary  Spanish-American  Novel,  John  A. 
Crow;  The  Brazilian  Literary  Generation  of  1930, 
Ralph  Edward  Dimmick. 

Hispanic  Review.  XIX  :2. — Colabor aciones  de  emi- 
grados  espaholes  en  revistas  inglesas  (1824-1834), 
Vicente  Llorens. 
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International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Boo\s. 
Nos.  3,  4. — Michael  Hamburger,  Babette  Deutsch  on 
verse  translation;  A.  W.  on  transliteration. — Les  dan¬ 
gers  de  la  prose,  Denis  Saurat. 

Latinoamerica.  111:29,  30. — Ideas  y  creencias,  J.  M. 

.  Gallegos  Rocafull. — Revaluando  la  cultura  colonial, 
G.  Furlong. 

Libri.  1:3. — “International  Library  Review.”  Katas- 
trophe  und  Wiederaufbau  der  deutschen  Bibliotheken, 
Georg  Leyh. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XXXV :3,  4,  5. — 
Reflections  by  Victor  Lange  on  recent  German  litera¬ 
ture;  Galdos  and  Larra,  Robert  Kirsner. — A  Decade  of 
Russian  TeachingiNotes  on  Methodology  and  Text- 
bookt,  Jacob  Ornstein;  Jules  Romains  and  His  "Men  of 
Good  Will,"  Harry  Bergholz. — The  Mexican  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  Mirrored  in  the  Novels  of  Mariano  Azuela, 
Bernard  Dulsey. 

Monatshefte.  XLIII:3,  4-5. — Der  Schlussel  zum 
Weltbild  Hebbels:  Gotthilf  Heinrich  Schubert,  Wolf¬ 
gang  Liepe;  Die  Stadt  als  seelische  Landschaft  im 
Werk,  Rainer  Maria  Rilk,es  (III),  Bernhard  Blume. — 
Das  Menschen-Bild  Thomas  Manns,  H.  Stefan-Schultz; 
Stefan  Zweig  and  Verhaeren,  Harry  Zohn;  Hermann 
Hesse  als  Erzieher,  G.  C.  Cast. 

PMLA.  LXVI:3,  4. — American  Bibliography  for 

1950.  — "L'Evangeliste"  d'Alphonse  Daudet,  Jacques 
Poujol. 

Rassegna  Mediterranea.  IV:  1. — II  sistema  scolastico 
arabo  in  Israele,  Ettore  Bassan;  La  poesia  popolare 
serbo-croata,  Jasctar  Ramussovic. 

Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne.  11:1,  2. — Vernon 
Lee  e  il  Settecento  italiano,  Ettore  Levi  Malvano. — 
Prospettive  sul  "Faust,"  Vittorio  Santoli;  La  premiere 
analyse  fran^aise  du  "Faust"  de  Goethe,  Roland  Mor- 
tier. 

Romance  Philology.  IV:2-3. — Dante  and  the  Min¬ 
eral  Kingdom,  H.  D.  Austin. 

Roman  is  a  rapidly  upcoming  French  literary  periodi¬ 
cal  issued  from  Saint-Paul-de-Vence  by  a  group  of 
writers  endowed  with  an  unusually  keen  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsible  and  stimulating  editing.  Their  sincere  belief 
in  values,  their  emphasis  on  quality,  on  a  job  well 
done,  their  concern  with  metier  honnete  find  reward¬ 
ing  expression  in  choice  offerings  in  the  form  of 
articles,  both  scholarly  and  interpretative,  selections 
from  significant  works,  and  an  outstanding  section  of 
chroniques  titled  Signes  et  faits  romanesques.  Perio¬ 
dicity  is  bi-monthly,  and  the  tastefully  presented  review 
— the  cover  design  is  by  Matisse — is  reasonably  priced 
for  foreign  subscribers  at  1,200  francs  a  year.  There 
are  only  a  few  book  reviews  {Carnet  critique),  and 
poetry  seems  to  receive  less  attention  than  is  custom¬ 
arily  reserved  for  verse  in  French  periodicals  with  an 
avant-garde  touch.  The  outlook  is  neither  regional  as 
could  be  suspected  from  the  place  of  publication  nor 
limited  to  the  French  literary  scene,  but  definitely  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  for  the  coverage  favors  the  discussion  and 
evaluation  of  significant  contemporary  writing  in  all 
countries,  especially  the  Occident. 

Roman  has  been  awarded  the  Prix  des  Revues  for 

1951.  Last  year’s  prize- winning  review  was  Cahiers 
du  Sud. 


Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Sttisse).  XXXVII  :L — Robert  Wehrlin  und  seine 
Uthographien  zu  Lion  Frapiis  "La  Maternelle,"  J.  O. 
Kehrli. 

The  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review.  XXIX  :72. 
— The  Polish  "Szop\a,"  L.  R.  Lewitter;  Turgenev 
and  Prus,  Z.  Folejewski;  Joseph  Remenyi  on  Ferenc 
Kazinczy. 

Trivium.  IX: I. — Herbert  Singer  on  Georg  Trakl. 

Vida  Hispdnica.  IV:6. — Portugal,  Land  of  Poets, 
Ruben  A.  Leitao. 

Vox  Romancia.  XI:  1-2. — “Annales  Helvetic!  Explo- 
randis  Linguis  Romanicis  Destinati.”  Articles  by  W. 
Egloff,  K.  Jaberg,  J.  Jud,  J.  Hubschmid,  B.  Hasselrot, 
F.  Thierry,  A.  Henry,  E.  Legros,  S.  Heinimann,  N. 
Dupirc. 

Welt-Spiegel.  No.  48. — Lion  Feuchtwanger  on  the 
historical  novel. 

Dailies,  weel(lies,  etc.,  regularly  received 

Allemagne. — Anzeiger  des  Oesterreichischen  Buch-, 
Kunst-  und  Musik^alienhandels. — Aufbau  (New  York). 
— Le  Bonhomme  Froissart. — Borsenblatt  fiir  den 
deutschen  Buchhandel  (A). — Le  Bulletin  Federaliste. 
— Congress  Weel^ly.  — Dol(umente.  — Elite.  — Espana 
Libre. — Europa-Archiv. — France- A merique. — Le  Fure- 
teur. — Die  Gegenwart. — The  Jewish  Way. — Die  Kom- 
menden. — Lettresdu  Monde. — Das  literarische Deutsch¬ 
land. — Literdrni  Noviny.  —  Mondo  Arabo.  —  Mundo 
Hispdnico. — Neues  Abendland. — Neues  Europa. — Die 
Neue  Zeitung.  —  The  New  Central  European  Ob¬ 
server. — Nos  Amis  les  Livres. — Les  Nouvelles  Litterai- 
res. — 

UObservateur. — Die  Oesterreichische  Furche. — ha 
Pensie  Franfaise. — Predica. — The  Progressive. — Pub¬ 
lishers'  Weekly. — Relations. — Das  Schweizer  Buch 
{Le  Livre  Suisse.  II  Libro  Svizzero). — Schweizer  Bii- 
c her -Zeitung. — Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel  {La  Li- 
brairie  Suisse). — Stechert-Hafner  Book  News. — Le 
Travailleur. — ubersee-Rundschau. — L’Unique. — Voga. 
— Die  Weltbiihne. — Wiener  Universitdtszeitung. 

K  M 

Scholarly  and  yet  fascinating  in  text,  delightfully 
enchanting  through  a  profusion  of  magnificent  illus¬ 
trations,  many  of  them  colored,  is  Larousse’s  new 
serial  offering  La  France.  Giographie.  Tourisme.  Even 
he  who  has  not  had  the  privilege  of  spending  ex¬ 
tensive  vacations  in  the  “garden  of  Europe”  will  be¬ 
come  vulnerable  to  nostalgic  longing  for  France  la 
doulce  when  he  reads  these  comprehensive  articles  and 
admires  the  pictures  of  alluring  landscapes.  The  infor¬ 
mation  conveyed  is  both  attractive  and  instructive.  The 
collection  is  under  the  competent  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Daniel  Faucher  of  the  University  of  Toulouse. 
Contributors  are  recruited  from  a  host  of  eminent  spe¬ 
cialists.  The  completed  work  is  to  comprise  two  vol¬ 
umes,  each  composed  of  profusely  illustrated  fascicles 
of  32  pages,  issued  bi-monthly  since  April  25,  1951. 
The  price  b  250  francs  per  fascicle,  which  must  be 
considered  reasonable  in  view  of  the  outstanding  con¬ 
tents.  The  completed  and  bound  work  will  be  prefaced 
by  Georges  Duhamel. 

“Free  verse  is  not  a  desertion  of  prosody;  it  b  an 
exploration,  intentional  or  unintentional,  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  lying  at  the  metrical  core  of  speech.” 

Editorial  statement  of  Variegation. 
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Trench:  Fiction 

Anonymous.  Le  suramour.  Paris.  Lut^ce.  n.d.  190  pp. 
— ^Psychological  portrayal,  observant  style. 

Jean  Cayrol.  /e  vtvrai  Vamour  des  autres.  Ill:  Le 
feu  qui  prend.  Paris.  Seuil.  1950.  254  pp.  330  fr. — 
Armand  awakens  to  the  forces  which  make,  destroy, 
or  glorify  man:  sorrow,  poverty,  love. 

Eva  Mischel.  Botirrasque.  Paris.  Lut^e.  1950.  238 
pp. — Depicts,  in  a  family’s  varying  fortunes,  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  dying  provincial  traditions. 

Marcel  Toilet.  Noirs  sous  contras.  Albert  Borguet, 
tr.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity.  1951.  177  pp.  60  fr. 
— Four  stories  of  the  Congo  and  “the  hesitant  march 
of  a  whole  people  toward  civilization.  .  . 

French:  Verse 

Jeanne  Adam.  Petales.  Paris.  Miroir.  1950.  20  pp. — 
Religion,  patriotism,  and  motherhood  furnish  themes 
for  13  poems. 

Monique  Henen.  Le  vent  dans  les  souvenirs.  Malines. 
C.E.L.F.  1950.  43  pp.,  ill.  40  Bel.  fr. — Romanticism 
tinged  in  spots  with  intellectualism. 

Claude-Andrce  Huvenne-Van  der  Spoel.  feux  d’dme. 
Malines.  C.E.L.F.  1950.  33  pp.,  ill.  40  Bel.  fr. — First 
poems  by  a  young  woman.  Illustrated  by  Maric-Hen- 
riette  Ddeval. 

Lydia  Langerock.  Gammes.  Malines.  C.E.L.F.  1950. 
40  pp.  40  Bel.  fr. — Four  poems  by  a  Flcmbh  woman 
who  lives  in  Africa. 

Rodric  Norman.  Guerre.  Paris.  Debresse.  n.d.  6  pp. 
— This  Englishman  who  writes  French  verse  says  of 
war — “est  vert  ton  sol  et  vert  ton  ciel.” 

Pierre  Restany.  Evasions.  Paris.  Miroir.  1951.  61  pp. 
— Plumbs  the  past,  laments  the  present,  and  doubts 
the  future. 

Frencji:  Essays 

IrenM  Arnaud.  L’humanisme  classique  contre  I’hu- 
mean.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1950.  78  pp. — Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  was  valid  for  its  time  but  modern  schools 
must  be  free  to  achieve  a  humanism  for  our  day. 

Georges  Krakowsky.  La  violence  porte  d  faux.  Ma¬ 
lines.  C.E.L.F.  1950.  54  pp.  40  Bel.  fr. — A  student 
of  Gandhi’s  ideals  adds  hu  voice  to  the  plea  to  abolish 
war. 

Jacques  Montaur.  Les  essais  d’innocence.  Parb.  La¬ 
coste.  1950.  90  pp. — Their  perimeter  encompasses  “in¬ 
ner”  experiences;  their  tangents  are  philosophical  re¬ 
flections. 

Nietzsche  J 844-1900.  Etudes  et  temoignages  du 
Cinquantenaire.  Genevieve  Bianqub,  et  al.  Parb.  Flin- 
ker.  1950.  233  pp.  250  fr. — ^Lengthy  memorial  piece, 
one  poem  by  Nietzsche,  12  studies  of  man  and  work. 

French:  Arts  and  Music 

Claude  Rostand.  Petit  guide  de  I’auditeur  de  must' 


que.  Les  chefs-d’oeuvre  du  piano.  Parb.  Le  Bon  Plabb. 

1950.  318  pp.  450  fr. — Compositions  analyzed  as  to 
inspbation,  significance,  period,  form,  and  method. 

Paul  Lester  Wiener,  Jose  Luis  Sert.  Urhanisme  en 
Amerique  du  Sud.  Town-Planning  in  South  America. 
Parb.  L’ Architecture  d’Aujourd’hui  (New  York.  Wit- 
tenborn).  1951.  56  pp.,  ill.  $2.50. — Conditions  on 
west  coast  of  South  America;  reproductions  of  4  pilot 
plans  of  cities  in  Colombia  and  Peru.  Supplement  in 
English. 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Loub  Bouyer.  Le  sens  de  la  vie  monastique.  Turn- 
hout.  Brepols.  1950.  314  pp. — Maintains  that  a  monk’s 
vocation  b  different  from  that  of  any  Christian  only 
in  that  he  seeks  God  today  instead  of  tomorrow. 

Loub  Caperan.  Evangile  selon  Saint  Jean,  “La 
lumih-e  et  la  vie."  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1950.  165  pp. 
125  fr. — Translation  from  Greek  with  notes  revealing 
the  personality  and  original  contribution  of  the  author. 

Louis  Caperan.  Evangile  selon  Saint  Marc,  "Le  Fils 
de  Dieu."  Paris.  Bonne  Presse.  1950.  128  pp.  125  fr. 
— Notes  clarify  obscure  points  of  Gospel  and  empha¬ 
size  the  concept  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Karl  Jaspers.  Introduction  It  la  philosophic.  Jeanne 
Hersch,  tr.  Parb.  Plon.  1951.  235  pp.  330  fr. — Op¬ 
posed  to  materialism;  holds  that  modern  science  docs 
not  furnish  an  absolute  knowledge  of  man. 

Louis  Lavelle.  Quatre  saints.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 

1951.  213  pp.  300  fr. — Four  aspects  of  sainthood,  exbt- 
ence  of  saints  in  a  spiritual  world  among  the  living, 
possibilities  for  sainthood  in  individuals. 

Emmanuel  Leroux,  Andre  Leroy.  La  philosophic 
anglaise  classique.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1951.  216 
pp.  200  fr. — An  imprint  of  the  British  sense  of  what 
b  concrete,  reasonable,  pertinent;  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Mill. 

Jacques  Paliard,  Paul  Archambault,  eds.  Etudes 
blondeliennes.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
1951.  122  pp.  300  fr. — Fbst  of  a  series  that  will  con¬ 
tain  unpublished  texts,  memoirs  or  articles  about  Blon- 
del’s  work,  documents  pertaining  to  it. 

G.  Remy.  De  la  creation  h  I'bre  atomique  (Autour 
de  la  Bible).  Parb.  Bonne  Presse.  1950.  212  pp.  300  fr. 
— Places  the  events  and  personages  of  the  Bible  in  theb 
hbtorical  frame. 

Tihamer  Toth.  Le  Christ  et  la  jeunesse.  Victor  Leh, 
tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  5th  ed.,  1950.  254  pp.  270  fr. 
— ^Meditations  and  admonitions  arranged  to  follow 
chronologically  the  events  of  Christ’s  life. 

French:  History  and  Biography 

George  Edgar-Bonnet.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Le 
diplomate — Le  createur  de  Suez.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  505 
pp.  -f*  2  plates.  720  fr. — His  37  years  as  diplomat 
and  hb  15-year  struggle  to  bring  the  Suez  Canal  into 
being. 

Oscar  A.  Haac.  Les  principes  inspirateurs  de  Michelet. 
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New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press  (Paris. 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France).  1951.  viii+242  pp. 
$2  (600  fr.). — ^Influence  of  the  ideas  of  justice,  liberty, 
Christianity;  the  philosophy  of  history;  historical 
method. 

• 

Albert  Lortholary.  Le  mirage  russe  en  France  au 
XVUI*  tiicle.  Paris.  Boivin.  1951.  411  pp.  980  fr. — 
Russia’s  ascendancy  influenced  by  military  victories, 
personality  of  her  sovereigns,  and  the  interest  of  phi¬ 
losophers  in  her. 

Jean  Mesnard.  Pascal.  L’homme  et  V oeuvre.  Paris. 
Boivin.  1951.  192  pp.  240  fr. — Aims  to  reconstruct 
the  "real”  Pascal  by  comparing  the  biographies  by 
his  sister  and  by  his  niece  with  factual  documents. 

Pierre  Saint  Marc.  Emile  Ollivier  (1825-1913). 
Paris.  Plon.  1950.  463  pp.  +  9  plates.  600  fr. — Vindi¬ 
cation  of  an  eminent  jurist  who  was  blamed  unjustly 
for  the  sins  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Madeleine-Louise  de  Sion.  Physionomie  d'une 
Sainte:  Jeanne  de  Chantal.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1950. 
282  pp.  350  fr. — A  baroness,  mother  of  a  family,  be¬ 
came,  after  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  a  saint¬ 
ly  nun. 

French:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

Princesse  Bibesco.  La  vie  d'une  amitie.  Ma  cor- 
respondance  avec  VAbbi  Mugnier,  1911-1944.  1.  Paris. 
Plon.  1951.  455  pp.  600  fr. — Letters  to  and  from  a 
kindly  counsellor,  a  “lover  of  souls,"  a  person  of  cul¬ 
ture;  down  to  1922. 

Winston  S.  Churchill.  Memoires  sur  la  deuxi^me 
guerre  mondiale.  IV:  Le  tournant  du  destin.  Part  I:  La 
rufe  japonaise.  Part  11:  L’Afrique  sauvee.  Paris.  Plon. 
1951.  iii-|-498,  563  pp.  660,  690  fr. — Details  of  the 
military  and  diplomatic  maneuvers  from  January  1942 
until  the  Allies  got  the  upper  hand  in  June  1943. 

TTi6odor  Haecker.  Le  livre  des  jours  et  des  nuits. 
Blaise  Briod,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  xxi+254  pp.  300  fr. 
— English  title  Journal  in  the  Night.  See  B.A.  24:4, 
p.  448. 

French:  Text  and  Reference  Booths 

Arsine  Croteau,  Arthur  M.  Sclvi,  eds.  Belles  Lec¬ 
tures  Franfaises.  New  York.  American  Book  Co.  1949. 
vi+271  pp.,  ill.  $2.50. — Each  selection  provided  with 
summary,  footnote  vocabulary,  4  varied  exercises. 

Dennis  Healy,  ManocI  Faucher,  eds.  France:  Sil¬ 
houettes  et  croquis.  New  York.  American  Book  Co. 
1950.  xiii-|-208  pp.  $2.40. — 41  short  selections  from 
masters  of  French  writing;  exercises  interspersed  with 
encouraging  admonitions. 

L.  Clark  Keating,  C.  DeWitt  Eldridge,  eds.  Souve¬ 
nirs  de  la  France.  New  York.  American  Book  Co.  1949. 
vi+194  pp.,  ill.  $2.40. — Product  of  personal  experi¬ 
ences  in  France;  emphasis  on  vocabulary  and  compo¬ 
sition. 

Morelly.  Code  de  la  Nature  ou  le  veritable  esprit  de 
ses  lois  1755.  Gilbert  Chinard,  ed.  Paris.  Clavreuil. 
1950.  335  pp. — Important,  but  neglected,  18th  century 
document  of  political  doctrine;  146  pages  of  introduc¬ 
tion. 

H.-M.  Pouget,  Robert  Vauthier.  Bibliographie  de 
Vepiphanisme.  Paris.  Centre  Epiphaniste.  1951.  33  pp. 
— Preface  by  Henri  Perruchot,  founder  of  Epiphanism. 

Marcel  Viller,  S.J.,  F.  Cavallera,  M.  Olphe-Galliard, 
S.J.,  eds.  Dictionnaire  de  spiritualite.  Fascicule  XIII. 


Paris.  Beauchesne.  1950.  255  2-col.  pp. — Comprises 
articles  on  church  doctrine  and  religious  matters  alpha¬ 
betized  from  "conn”  to  “cont” 

French:  Miscellaneous 

Jean  Fourasti^.  Machinisme  et  bien-Stre.  Paris. 
Minuit.  1951.  255  pp.  600  fr. — Results  of  technical 
progress  in  the  consumption  of  goods  and  in  leisure, 
health,  education,  etc. 

Max  Guilbert.  L'homme,  cet  imbfeile.  I:  L’homme 
et  les  traditions.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1950.  124  pp. — ^Man’s 
worst  enemy  is  man,  and  his  education  still  falls  far 
short  of  what  is  needful. 

Paul  Langevin.  La  pensee  et  Paction.  Paul  Laberenne, 
ed.  Paris.  Editeurs  Fran^ais  R^unb.  1950.  357  pp.  450 
fr. — Articles,  addresses,  etc.,  by  a  famous  physiebt 
and  political  figure,  and  tribute  to  him. 

Paul  Marres.  La  vigne  et  le  vin  en  France.  Parb. 
Armand  Colin.  1950.  224  pp.,  ill.  180  fr. — The  wine 
industry  of  various  regions,  including  North  Africa; 
technical  details,  statistics,  economic  importance. 

German:  Literature 

Matthias  Claudius.  Genie  des  Herzens.  Gedichte  und 
Prosa.  Hannsludwig  Geiger,  ed.  Berlin.  Schmidt.  1949. 
xxii+281  pp. — Pertinent  selections,  followed  by  bio¬ 
graphical  data  and  explanatory  notes. 

Willibald  Kohler.  Gedan^en  gehn  und  Lieder  fort 
bis  ins  Himmelreich.  Stuttgart.  Riederer.  1948.  107 
pp. — Lovingly  compiled  selections  of  excerpts  and  epi¬ 
grams  aimed  at  presenting  the  “total”  Eichendorff. 

Georg  Mbch.  Geschichte  der  Autobiographie.  I: 
Das  Altertum,  zweite  Hdlfte.  Bern.  Francke.  3rd  ed., 
1950.  712  pp.  15.50  Sw.  fr. — Reissue  of  significantly 
augmented  standard  work  first  published  in  1904 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Preussischc  Akademie  der 
Wbsenschaften  (See  B.A.  24:3,  p.  332). 

Siegfried  H.  Muller.  Gerhart  Hauptmann  und 
Goethe.  Goslar.  Volksbucherei.  1950.  112  pp. — Ger¬ 
man  Veberarbeitung  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  and 
Goethe  originally  published  by  King’s  Crown  Press. 

Lothar  Schreyer,  comp.  Kranz  der  Kindheit.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Wegner.  1951.  318  pp.  +  17  plates.  10.80  dm. 
— Anthology  in  prabe  of  childhood:  “Dichter  vieler 
Volker  sprechen  vom  Kind.”  Charming  illustrations. 

German:  Fiction 

Alexander  von  Bernus.  Die  Blumen  des  Magiers. 
Nurnberg.  Hans  Carl.  1950.  104  pp.,  ill.  2.80  dm. — 
"Des  Magiers  Blumen  frcmdgestalt/Die  werden  nicht 
wie  andre  alt.  .  .  .” 

Clemens  Brentano.  Die  mehreren  Wehmuller  und 
ungarischen  National gesichter.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1951. 
112  pp.  3.75  Sw.  fr. — In  the  Sammlung  Klosterberg, 
Europaische  Reihe.  Advertised  as  “eine  der  genialsten 
Aeusserungen  von  Brentanos  Erzahlerkunst.” 

Otto  Gmelin.  Das  Mddchen  von  Zacatlan.  Dussel- 
dorf.  Diederich.  New  ed.,  1951.  198  pp. — Romance  of 
a  girl  of  the  Mexican  mounuin  country  and  a  vbiting 
German  scientist.  Fust  edition  1932. 

German:  Essays 

Johannes  Barnick.  Vber  die  Trdgheit.  Tubingen.  Der 
Gral.  1951.  35  pp.,  ill. — Gift  book  using  the  new  de¬ 
vice  of  zipper  cover. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Gustav  Radbruch.  Kulturlehre  des  Sozialismus.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Arani.  3rd  ed.,  1949.  86  pp.  2.80  dm. — First  pub¬ 
lished  in  1922,  reissued  in  1927,  now  augmented  by 
the  aphorisms  Von  deutscher  Politik,,  these  brief  Ideolo- 
gische  Betrachtungen  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
the  author’s  three  Social  Democratic  friends,  Otto 
Eggerstedt,  Ernst  Kantorowicz,  and  Wilhelm  Spiegel, 
murdered  by  the  Nazis. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Fritz  Schachermeyr.  Poseidon  und  die  Entstehung 
des  griechischen  Goiter glaubens.  Bern.  Francke.  1950. 
221  pp.  13.80  Sw.  fr. — From  earliest  time  through  all 
phases  of  evolution;  intended  for  the  classical  historian, 
the  mythologist  and  the  Indo-German  linguist. 

Hermann  Volk.  Das  neue  Marien-Dogma.  Munster. 
Regensberg.  1951.  135  pp.  2.80  dm. — Explanation  of 
content,  justification,  and  meaning. 

German:  Public  Questions 

Georges  Bernanos.  V  or  hut  der  Christenheit.  Walter 
Warnach,  tr.  Diisseldorf.  Schwann.  1950.  247  pp.  8.80 
dm. — Selections  from  his  best  known  polemic  works 
{La  grande  peur  des  bienpensants;  Les  grands  cime- 
tibres  sous  la  lune;  Nous  autres  Franfois;  Lettres  aux 
Anglais;  La  France  contre  les  robots)  followed  by  an 
explanatory  Nachwort  by  the  translator,  Bernanos  und 
die  Hoffnung. 

F.  A.  Hermens.  Demokratie  oder  Anarchic?  Ursula 
Wetzel,  tr.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Metzner.  1951.  xxH-412 
pp. — Drastically  revised  and  augmented  German  ver¬ 
sion.  Original  English  edition  (1941)  titled  Democracy 
or  Anarchy.  Introductions  by  Professors  Alfred  Weber 
(Heidelberg)  and  C.  F.  Friedrich  (Harvard). 

Matthias  Rainer.  Verachten  und  Verstehen.  Inns¬ 
bruck.  Inn-Verlag.  1951.  23  pp.  3  s. — ^The  legacy  of 
the  dead  is  not  vengeance  but  love. 

German:  Text  and  Reference  Booths 

Hans  Fromm,  ed.  Bibliographic  deutscher  Vber- 
setzungen  aus  dem  Franzosischen.  1700-1948.  Ill: 
F-K.  Vcrzeichnis  A.  Baden-Baden.  Verlag  fiir  Kunst 
und  Wissenschaft.  1951.  437  pp. — Published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  High  Commbsioner  for 
Germany. 

Claude  Hill,  ed.  Drei  zeitgenossische  Erzdhler.  New 
York.  American  Book  Co.  1951.  v  4-1 85  pp.  -4-  3 
plates.  $2.50. — Leonhard  Frank  (Im  letzten  Wagen); 
Hermann  Kesten  {Die  Roche)’,  Bruno  Frank  {Sech- 
zehntausend  Francs)’,  edited  with  biographical 
sketches,  notes,  and  vocabulary. 

Waldo  C.  Peebles,  ed.  Drei  Erzdhlungen  von  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse.  New  York.  American  Book  Co.  1950. 
viii-j-175  pp.  $2.25. — Der  Lateinsc hitler;  Die  Verio- 
bung;  Die  Heimkehr;  extensive  vocabulary. 

Luther  A.  Pflueger,  J.  Michael  Moore,  eds.  Das 
UnvergdngUche.  New  York.  American  Book  Co.  1951. 
241  pp. — Carefully  graded  reading  material  for  inter¬ 
mediate  classes;  stories  by  Ernst  Glaeser,  Wilhelm 
Schafer,  Werner  Bergengruen,  Hans  Carossa. 

Werner  Ziegenfuss,  Gertrud  Jung,  eds.  Philosophen- 
Lexfkpn.  Zweiter  Band  L-Z.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1950. 
959  pp.  45  dm. — Completes  an  invaluable  up-to-date 
reference  work;  Vol.  I  {A-K)  reviewed  in  B.A.  24  ;4, 
p.  401. 


German:  Miscellaneous 

Blumen-Atlas.  11,  111.  Berlin.  Herbig.  1950.  15 
plates  ea.  4.80  dm.  ea. — Delicate  colored  drawings 
by  Elsa  M.  Felsko.  Botanical  data  on  back  of  plate 
(see  B.^.  25:1,  p.  57). 

Valeska  Gert.  Die  Bettlerbar  von  New  Yorl(.  Berlin. 
Arani.  1950.  143  pp.  -|-  7  plates.  3.40  dm.-^icken- 
ing  exhibitionism. 

Jahrbuch.  Das  Hiljswerk^  1945-1950.  Stuttgart 
Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  1950.  133  pp.+47  plates. 
— Reports,  with  pathetic  illustrations,  issued  by  the 
Zentralbiiro  des  Hilfswerks  der  Evangelischen  Kirchen 
in  Deutschland. 

U.  Kahrstedt.  Artabanos  111  und  seine  Erben.  Bern. 
Francke.  1950.  89  pp.  -j-  2  maps.  9.50  Sw.  fr. — Ph.D. 
thesis  published  in  the  Dissertationes  Bernenses  Series 
(1:2). 

Karte  von  Deutchsland.  Wiesbaden.  Hessisches 
Landesvermessungsamt  1949. — Marks  Verwaltungs- 
grenzen,  Besatzungszonen  and  Grenzen  der  Bttndes- 
tagswahlkreise. 

Alexander  Lenard.  Andrietta.  Rome.  The  Author. 
1949.  109  pp.,  ill. — Paper  is  more  patient  than  a  re¬ 
viewer  who  all  too  wholeheartedl/  agrees  with  the 
“poet’s”  statement:  “Nur  ich  in  der  Liebe  und  ich 
in  der  Qual/  Ich  hab  keine  Wiinsche  und  keinen 
Vokal.” 

Karl  Valentin  Muller.  Die  Begabung  in  der  sozialen 
Wirl{lichl{eit.  Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht 
1951.  48  pp.  2.80  dm. — “Ergebnisse  der  begabungs- 
soziologbchen  Erhebung  in  Niedersachsen.”  Statistical 
breakdown  and  interpretation. 

Herbert  Peter.  100  Fragen  um  eine  Kinderhand- 
schrift.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1951.  44  pp.  +  24 
plates.  5  Sw.  fr. — Graphology  as  auxiliary  of  peda¬ 
gogy;  demonstrated  in  easily  digestible  dialogue  form; 
intended  for  teachers,  parents,  and  Erziehungsberater. 

Maria  Schlenz.  Wie  ^ann  man  unheilbar  scheinende 
Kranl^heiten  mit  Erfolg  behandeln?  Innsbruck.  Inn- 
Verlag.  6th  ed.,  1951.  263  pp.,  ill.  34.80  s.— Revised 
edition  of  the  originally  titled  So  heilt  man  unheilbar 
scheinende  Krank^heiten  by  the  inventor  of  the  Schlenz- 
Kur. 

Spanish:  Literature 

Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez.  Cecilio  Acosta.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Unidn  Panamericana.  1951.  11  pp.  $0.10  m-n. 
— Characterizes  the  man  and  his  work. 

Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez.  Horacio  Quiroga.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Union  Panamericana.  1951.  26  pp.  $0.10 
m-n. — Personal  sketch  and  comments  on  work;  bibli¬ 
ography  by  Bernice  D.  Matlowsky. 

Fr.  Juan  de  Jesus  Maria,  O.C.D.  El  "Cdntico  espi- 
ritual"  de  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  y  "Amores  de  Dios 
y  el  Alma"  de  A.  Antolinez,  O.S.A.  2  vols.  Firenze. 
Libreria  Fiorentina.  1949,  1950.  101,  70  pp. — I:  El 
cdntico  espiritual  y  Antolinez;  II:  La  o^a  de  M. 
Jean  Krynen. 

Spanish:  Fiction 

Moiscs  Carrillo  Castro.  Tormenta  de  ensuehos.  Bo- 
goti.  Minerva.  1950.  207  pp. — Poetic  and  impression¬ 
istic  stream  of  experience,  more  essay  than  novel. 
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Alirio  del  Valle  (Alfredo  Gdmez  Pereyra).  El  hijo 
de  Don  Quijote.  Bogoti.  Con  el  Autor.  1947.  84  pp. 
+  6  plates. — Supposed  to  be  an  anecdotic  biography 
of  an  eccentric  would-be  philanthropist  and  idealist. 

Spanish:  Verse  and  Poetics 

Gaston  Figueira.  Recitacionei  para  closes  jardineras. 
Montevideo.  Con  el  Autor.  1951.  75  pp. — Kindergarten 
verses  by  author  and  other,  mostly  South  American, 
writers. 

Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte.  Leon  Marchante,  jil- 
guerillo  del  Nino  Dios.  Mexico,  “ibside.”  1948.  42 
pp.  $3  m-n. — A  forgotten  poet  who  wrote  lyrics  about 
the  Christ  Child. 

Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte.  Primor  y  primavera  del 
"Heu-Kai."  Mexico.  “4bside.”  1950.  45  pp.  $3  m-n. — 
Examples  of  this  ancient  Japanese  form  taken  from 
many  poets,  especially  Jose  Juan  Tablada. 

V.  M.  Perez  Perozo.  Otras  fabulillas.  Madrid.  Con 
el  Autor.  1950.  189  pp. — Animals  that  behave  like 
human  beings.  Illustrations  by  Germin  Perez  Ch. 

Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Bookj 

Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez,  Joseph  S.  Flores,  eds.  His- 
torias  de  don  Quijote.  New  York.  American  Book  Co. 
1950.  ix+158  pp.  $2.20. — Limited  vocabulary  (1,200 
words),  new  tense  every  5  chapters,  small  amount  of 
drill.  For  first  year. 

Diccionario  Manual  e  llustrado  de  la  Lengua 
Espanola.  Real  Academia  Espanola,  eds.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1950.  1,572  2-col.  pp.,  ill. — Abbreviation 
of  and  supplement  to  the  Academy’s  Diccionario  Ge¬ 
neral. 

Bernice  D.  Matlowsky.  Antologias  del  cuento  ameri- 
cano.  Guta  bibliogrdfica.  Washington,  D.  C.  Union 
Panamericana.  1950.  47  pp.  $0.20  m-n. — List  of  au¬ 
thors  represented  in  each  entry,  prefatory  note  on  the 
Latin  American  short  story,  index  of  authors. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Embajada  cultural  de  Honduras  a  Guatemala. 
Tegucigalpa,  D.  C.  Oficina  Hondurena  de  Cooperacion 
Intelectual.  1950.  91  pp.,  ill.  +  21  plates. — Photo¬ 
graphs  and  personal  data  concerning  members  of  the 
cultural  mission;  account  of  their  activities. 

Corey  Ford.  Nos  estamos  poniendo  viejos.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emec^.  1950.  47  pp.  $6  m-n. — Translation  by 
Richard  Carfry  of  How  to  Guess  Your  Age. 

Juan  Manuel  Gilvez.  Ideario  de  una  democracia. 
Tegucigalpa.  “Ariston.”  1951.  84  pp.  -f-  59  plates. 
— Excerpts  from  interviews  on  questions  of  public 
health,  agriculture,  economics,  etc.,  indicating  the 
President’s  opinions. 

Maruja  Gonzilez  Villegas.  Universidad  de  Illinois. 
Mi  sombra  en  su  luz.  Montevideo.  Con  el  Autor.  1950. 
44  pp. — Comments,  both  penetrating  and  incidental, 
of  a  Latin  American  teacher  concerning  our  country 
and  hers. 

Agustin  Eduardo  Riggi.  La  Anturtida  argentina.  Su 
geografia  y  su  geologta.  Buenos  Aires.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion.  1950.  32  pp.,  ill.  -|-  2  maps. — Argentina’s 
claims  based  on  former  land  connection;  speculations 
as  to  mineral  wealth. 

Moiscs  Senderey.  Cronica  judta  contempordnea 
{1925-1950).  Buenos  Aires.  Israel.  1950.  59  pp.  $4.50 


m-n. — ^Events  of  the  most  tragic  quarter  century  for 
the  Jews,  which,  however,  brought  the  establishment 
of  their  nation. 

Fr.  Simon  de  la  S.  Familia,  O.C.D.  Un  nuevo  codice 
manuscrito  de  las  obras  de  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  usado 
y  anotado  por  el  P.  Tomds  de  Jesus.  Firenze.  Libreria 
Fiorentina.  1950.  148  pp.  -|-  3  plates. — Description  of 
appearance  of  MS,  contents,  linear  variations;  annota¬ 
tions,  history  of  the  codex  and  comments  on  notes 
by  P.  Tomis. 

Octaviano  Valdes,  ed.  Trece  buriles  de  Federico 
Cantu.  Mexico,  “ibside.”  1951.  3  pp.  -f-  13  plates. 
$2  m-n. — Reproductions  of  his  work  and  a  brief 
informative  note. 

English:  Literature 

Fenelon’s  Dialogues  on  Eloquence.  Wilbur  Samuel 
Howell,  ed.  &  tr,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1951.  160  pp.  $3. — ^Introduction  of  53  pages 
covering  scope,  characters,  Fenelon’s  relation  to  Ramus 
and  Arnauld,  previous  translations. 

Richard  Garnett,  ed.  Goldsmith.  Selected  Worlt^s. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1951.  847 
pp.  $4.25. — The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  other  prose, 
poetry,  plays,  letters. 

Kemp  Malone.  Chapters  on  Chaucer.  Baltimore.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1951.  ix-+-240  pp.  $3.50. — ^An 
interpretation  of  the  tales  against  the  background  of 
their  period. 

Jonathan  Swift.  The  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years 
of  the  Queen.  Herbert  Davis,  ed.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1951.  xxxvi-j-252  pp.  +  2 
plates.  $3.75. — Windsor  MS  of  a  major  work  of  Swift’s 
about  Queen  Anne,  often  doubted,  is  here  presented 
with  supporting  notes. 

Mona  Wilson,  ed.  Johnson.  Prose  and  Poetry.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1951.  961  pp. 
$4.25. — Varied  prose  selections  including  31  from 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  a  dozen  poems. 

English:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Louis  O.  Coxe,  Robert  Chapman.  Billy  Budd. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  1951.  60 
pp.  $1.50. — Based  on  Herman  Melville’s  novel,  in 
which  these  authors  see  a  morality  play. 

Ronald  Firbank.  T hree  Novels.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New 
Directions.  1951.  xx-}-426  pp.  $5. — The  impression¬ 
istic  and  satirical  works  Caprice,  Inclinations,  Vain¬ 
glory. 

Madame  de  Lafayette.  T he  Princess  of  Cleves.  Nancy 
Mitford,  tr.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1951. 
xxviii-|-210  pp.  $1.50. — An  informative  introduction 
dbcusses  the  author’s  friends  and  relatives,  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  their  lives,  life  at  Court. 

Theresa  Weiser.  Music  for  God.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1951.  x-J-276  pp.  $3.75. — Based  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Anton  Bruckner  and  hb  emer¬ 
gence  as  a  great  composer  and  a  saintly  man. 

English:  Essays 

Frans  G.  Bengtsson.  A  Walk  Hill.  Michael 

Roberts,  Elspeth  Schubert,  trs.  New  York.  The  Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian  Foundation.  1951.  291  pp.  $3. — 
Exqubite  essay  on  nature  and  on  literary,  military, 
and  political  figures. 
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Luigi  Einaudi.  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Planned 
Economy  in  the  Hellenistic  World.  Bern.  Franckc. 

1950.  48  pp.  4.80  Sw.  £r. — Discussion  of  a  3-vol.  work 
by  Michail  Rostovtzcff. 

Charles  Mayer.  Man:  Mind  or  Matter?  Harold  A. 
Larrabee,  tr.  Boston,  Mass.  Beacon  Press.  1951.  xx+ 
168  pp.  $2.50. — A  scientist's  philosophy  holding  that 
an  ethic  of  material  progress  can  satisfy  man’s  highest 
aspirations. 

Albert  Mordell.  T.  S.  Eliot's  Deficiencies  as  a  Social 
Critic.  T,  S.  Eliot — Special  Pleader  as  Book.  Reviewer 
and  Literary  Critic.  Girard,  Kans.  Haldeman-Julius. 

1951.  56  2-col.  pp. — Eliot  as  the  literary  leader  of  in¬ 
tellectual,  political,  and  religious  reaction;  reference 
to  hb  earlier  skepticism. 

Herbert  Spencer.  Literary  Style  and  Music.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1951.  x+119  pp.  $2.75. 
— Four  essays  on  the  philosophy  of  style,  origin  and 
function  of  music,  gracefulness,  use  and  beauty. 

English:  History  and  Biography 

Frank  Averill  Knapp,  Jr.  The  Life  of  Sebastian  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,  1823-1889.  Austin.  University  of  Texas 
Press.  1951.  xi-|-292  pp. — A  foremost  Mexican  politi¬ 
cal  figure  who  suffered  criticism,  defeat,  and  neglect. 

J.  C.  J.  Metford.  San  Martin  the  Liberator.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  xi-1-154  pp.  +  1 
map.  $3.75.— Centennial  publication  to  fill  gap  in 
knowledge  of  English-reading  public  about  San  Martin. 

Rene  S^illot.  The  History  of  the  World  in  Three 
Hundred  Pages.  Gerard  Hopkins,  ir.  New  York.  Har- 
court.  Brace.  1951.  320  pp.  $2.95. — A  bird’s-eye  view 
of  selected  events,  divided  according  to  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  various  peoples. 

English:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

Marquis  de  Custine.  Journey  for  Our  Time.  Phyllis 
Penn  Kohler,  ed.  &  tr.  New  York.  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy. 
1951.  viii+338  pp.  $4. — An  account  of  Russia  in  1839 
that  is  valid  for  our  day. 

Gustave  Flaubert.  Letters.  Richard  Rumbold,  ed. 
J.  M.  Cohen,  tr.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1951.  248  pp.  $3.75. — A  realist  who  withdrew  from 
reality;  his  literary  views  and  his  emotional  life. 

English:  Public  Questions 

Paul  Blanshard.  Communism,  Democracy  and 
Catholic  Power.  Boston.  Beacon  Press.  1951.  x-|-340 
pp.  $3.50. — ^The  Kremlin  and  the  Vatican,  the  author 
claims,  represent  opposite  poles  of  an  identical  pur¬ 
pose:  authoritarian  control  over  the  minds  of  men. 

Michael  Oakeshott.  Political  Education.  Cambridge. 
Bowes  &  Bowes.  1951.  28  pp.  2/6. — Involves  under¬ 
standing  the  history  of  our  political  thinking,  knowing 
others’,  achieving  a  philosophy. 

Romuald  Szumski.  Labor  and  the  Soviet  System. 
New  York.  National  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe. 
1951.  30  pp.  $0.05. — The  destruction  of  democratic 
trade  unions  under  Communism. 

English:  Reference  Booths 

Francisco  Aguilera,  Charmion  Shelby,  eds.  Hand¬ 
book  of  Latin  American  Studies:  1947,  No.  13.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1951.  x-|-239 
2-col.  pp.  $8.50. — New  section  on  Haiti;  omits  Art, 
Economics  (with  3  exceptions).  Cartography,  South 
American  Prose  Fiction;  2,781  entries. 


Books  about  Sweden.  1947-1950.  New  York.  The 
American-Swedish  News  Exchange.  1950.  47  pp.,  ill. 
— Comments  from  periodicals  on  new  Swedish  books; 
bibliographical  listing. 

From  Weimar  to  Hitler.  Germany,  1918-1933. 
London.  Wiener  Library.  1951.  100  pp.  6/. — Second 
catalogue  containing  more  than  1,100  titles  on  histori¬ 
cal  backgrounds,  structure  of  Republic,  rise  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism. 

Ernest  Wilhelm  Meyer.  Political  Parties  in  Western 
Germany.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Congress. 
1951.  52  pp. — Very  brief  surveys  of  the  parties  as  to 
ideology  and  history. 

The  United  States  and  Europe.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Library  of  Congress.  1951.  209  pp.  $1.40. — Descriptive 
bibliography  of  1950  American  publications  on  the 
situation  in  Europe,  and  threat  to  or  defense  of  peace. 

Bertus  H.  Wabeke.  A  Guide  to  Dutch  Bibliographies. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Congress.  1951.  iii+193 
pp.  $1.30. — Covers  20  subjects,  academic  dissertations, 
government  publications,  periodicals,  personal  bibli¬ 
ographies. 

Alphonse  S.  Wolanin.  Polonica  Americana.  Chicago. 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America.  1950.  294 
pp.  $2.— A  second  bibliography  listing  and  describing 
titles  in  the  Union’s  archives. 

English:  Miscellaneous 

Harry  H.  Fein.  Light  Through  the  Mist.  Boston. 
Bruce  Humphries.  1950.  66  pp.  $2.50. — Quatrains 
based  on  the  teachings  of  ancient  Jewish  sages,  their 
sources  in  the  Aboth,  explanatory  notes. 

Paris.  2000th  Anniversary.  New  York.  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  Tourist  Office.  1951.  29  pp.,  ill. — Pictorial 
presentation  of  historical  monuments  and  present-day 
attractions. 

Geo.  W.  Simpson.  The  Names  "Rus,"  "Russia,” 
"Ukraine"  and  their  Historical  Background.  Winni¬ 
peg.  Ukrainian  Free  Academy.  1951.  20  pp.  $0.50. — 
History  of  the  terms  and  their  proper  use. 

Dolf  Sternberger.  Research  in  Germany  on  Pressing 
Social  Problems.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  1951.  31  pp. — Problems  of  expellees  and  refu¬ 
gees,  working  class  and  proletariat,  composition  and 
mission  of  political  parties. 

H.  J.  J.  Winter.  The  History  of  Scientific  Thought 
with  Special  Reference  to  Asia.  Basavangudi,  Banga¬ 
lore.  The  Indian  Institute  of  Culture.  1951.  15  pp. 
l/-re. — Asian  scientific  thought  generally  has  been 
underestimated,  e.g.  in  mathematics. 

Danish:  Fiction 

Jens  Locher.  Fodboldpraesten.  K0bcnhavn.  Unges. 
1950.  202  pp.  8.50  kr. — A  football  player  becomes  a 
minister  and  wins  his  flock  by  virtue  of  his  athletic 
prowess. 

Anna  Sophie  Seidelin.  Hamlet;  en  Genfortaelling. 
Kpbenhavn.  Wivel.  1950.  129  pp.  6.50  kr. — New 
(and  different)  variations  on  Shakespeare’s  theme. 

Danish:  Art 

Thomas  Baerentzen.  Romerskc  Prospekter.  Christian 
Filing,  ed.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1950.  10  pp.  + 
42  plates.  27.50  kr. — A  selection  from  the  sculptor’s 
sketches  of  buildings  in  Rome  and  vicinity,  with  an 
introduction. 
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Da»sl(e  Herregaarde  og  Slotte  i  Billeder.  2  vols. 
Steffen  Linvald,  Peter  Koch,  eds.  K0benhavn.  Hassing. 

1949.  158  kr. — Nearly  2,000  pictures  of  exterior  and 
interior  of  manor  houses  and  castles. 

J0rgen  Sthyr.  Dansk.  Grafik_.  1800-1910.  K0benhavn. 
Forening  for  Boghaandvaerk.  1949.  331  pp.,  ill. — 
Based  largely  on  copper  engravings,  woodcuts,  and 
lithographs  in  Statens  Museum  for  Kunst. 

Danish:  Travel 

Thor  Heyerdahl.  Kon-Ti\i  Ekspeditionen.  Kpben- 
havn.  Westermann.  1949.  186  pp.  15  kr. — Adventurous 
100-day  voyage  on  a  raft  from  Peru  to  Polynesia,  to 
prove  factual  background  of  a  fable. 

Hakon  Mielche.  1  Columbus’  Kplvand.  K0benhavn. 
Hasselbalch.  1949.  223  pp.  11.50  kr. — Author  and  3 
comrades  sailed  from  Bergen  to  Watling’s  Island,  then 
to  Cuba  and  Haiti,  following  Columbus’  log. 

Tage  Nissen.  Det  store  grpnne  Land.  Skildringer 
fra  det  maerk^paerdige  Brasilien.  Kpbenhavn.  Branner 
&  Korch.  193  pp.  12.50  kr. — ^Interpretation  of  Brazil’s 
economic  and  social  life,  plus  glimpses  of  its  more 
intimate  aspects. 

J0rgen  Sandvad.  Tre  Verdener.  Afri^a-Rusland- 
Amerifta.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1950.  134  pp.  12.75 
kr. — Journalist  observes  British  efforts  in  Kenya  and 
Tanganyika;  as  guest  of  U.S.S.R.  interviews  Lysenko; 
visits  Hollywood  and  interviews  American  authors. 

Italian:  Miscellaneous 

Angelo  de  Benvenuti.  /  castelli  friulani.  Udine. 
Camera  di  Commercio.  1950,  283  pp.  +  25  plates. 
1,500  1. — History  and  construction  of  castles  (12th  to 
16th  century),  notes  on  families  who  owned  them. 

Dino  Buzzati.  Barnabo  della  montagne.  Milano. 
Garzanti.  New  ed.,  1949.  166  pp.  +  1  map,  250  1. 
— Story  of  mountaineers  and  foresters  first  published 
in  1933. 

Leo  Longanesi.  Una  vita.  Milano.  Longanesi.  1949. 
159  pp.,  ill.  1,300  1. — Claims  to  be  an  autobiographical 
MS  of  pictures  and  brief  narrative  captions,  whose 
author  has  disappeared. 

Portuguese:  Linguistics 

Aluizio  de  Faria  Coimbra.  Eros  Cerioclepta.  Sao 
Paulo.  Universidade  Catolica  de  Sao  Paulo.  1949- 

1950.  6  pp. — The  rule  requiring  the  generic  article  in 
Greek  is  not  fully  observed  in  poetry;  examples  from 
Homer,  Sappho,  Sophocles. 

Aluizio  de  Faria  Coimbra.  Formas  consondnticas  da 
vogal  reduzida.  Sao  Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo. 
1950.  39  pp. — Vocalic  residue  in  ceruin  consonantal 
combinations,  effect  of  following  morpheme. 

Swedish:  Fiction 

Ingeborg  Bjorklund.  Adrienne.  Stockholm.  Spegeln. 
1950.  239  pp.  8.50  kr, — Traces  the  life  of  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  18th  century  French  actress;  the  Paris 
and  the  characters  of  her  day. 

Sune  Lundquist.  Mord  i  sjdlva  verket.  Kriminal- 
roman  i  stock.holmsmiljd.  Stockholm.  Gebers.  1950. 
260  pp.  8  kr. — Plausible  murder  in  a  typical  govern¬ 
ment  bureau. 

Sally  Salminen.  Smi  vdrldar.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom 
fit  Widstrand,  1949.  467  pp,  13.50  kr. — Finnish  emi¬ 


grants  in  New  York  in  the  1920’s;  continuation  of 
Lars  Laurila. 

Abanindranath  Tagore.  Ostdockjan.  En  bengalisl( 
saga.  Stockholm.  Kooperative  forbundet.  1949.  124  pp. 
7,50  kr. — A  king,  his  rival  wives,  and  a  clever  and 
wise  little  monkey;  by  nephew  of  R,  Tagore,  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Selma  Lagerlof. 

Swedish:  Reference  Bool(s 

Samuel  E.  Bring.  Handledning  i  svensl(  bibliografi. 
Stockholm.  Geber.  1948.  102  pp.  6  kr. — Subject  guide 
to  all  major  bibliographical  works  relative  to  Sweden; 
each  entry  has  brief  note. 

Teo  Ejiman.  Att  samla  exlibris.  Stockholm.  Salb- 
kapet  Bokvannerna.  1950.  55  pp.  4.50  kr. — Bookplates: 
their  history,  methods  of  collecting,  care  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  identification. 

Klas  Lohn.  Att  samla  Stoc\holmiana.  Stockholm. 
Sallskapet  Bokvannerna.  1950.  63  pp.  4.50  kr. — A 
readable  guide  for  collecting  local  history  and  topogra¬ 
phy. 

Swedish:  Miscellaneous 

Gunnar  Castr6n.  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1950.  93  pp.  3.90  kr. — 
Analysis  of  each  literary  work;  biographical  details. 

Iwan  Waloddi  Fischerstrom.  Bolens  k^onstnarer. 
Tolv  svensl^a  bol(illustrat6rer.  Stockholm.  Lagerstrom, 
1950.  121  pp.  17.50  kr. — Selections  from:  Berg,  Bull, 
Hedlund,  Hallman,  Lagerstedt,  Lundqvist,  Palmqvbt, 
Sallberg,  Stallarholm,  R.  Svensson,  Sylwan,  Sddersten, 
Asberg. 

Einar  Lenning.  Vepe  sjuttiofem  ir.  Stockholm. 
Petterson.  1949.  118  pp. — Firm’s  anniversary  volume; 
good  typography  and  design. 

Vilhelm  Moberg.  Den  obanda  skldkten.  Stockholm. 
Bonniers.  1950.  138  pp,  5.75  kr. — Revisions  of  essays 
and  articles  on  the  history  of  Swedbh  emigration. 

Osten  Sjostrand.  Invigelse;  dikter.  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
niers.  1950.  67  pp.  4.75  kr, — Comprehension  of  the 
modern  problems  of  Roman  Catholicbm  mingled 
with  medieval  mysticism. 

Julia  Svedelius.  Hils  Biell^e.  Frin  Salsta  till  Capi- 
tolium.  Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1949.  206  pp. 
11.75  kr. — A  vbit  to  Italy  won  Bielke  to  Catholicbm 
in  1731;  he  obtained  a  high  place  under  Clement  XII, 
but  died  in  oblivion  in  1765. 

Gunnar  Wennerberg.  Gluntarne;  en  samling  duetter 
for  baryton  och  bos.  Stockholm,  Petterson.  1949,  291 
pp. — Student  verse,  published  in  1849;  thb  edition 
with  illustrations  by  Arvid  Fougstelt  and  introduction 
by  Einar  Malm. 

Multi-Ungual 

Lillian  Everts.  Edition  perdue.  Banville  d’Hostel, 
tr.  Tandis  que  le  passS  brdle.  D.  Abel  Doysie,  tr.  Parb. 
Akademia  Raymond  Duncan.  1950.  32  pp. — ^Man’s 
ingenuity  in  devbing  means  of  self-destruction;  plea 
against  war.  Won  Poetry  Award  of  1950  of  the  above 
“Akademia.”  French-Englbh. 

Memoria  del  primer  congreso  de  historiadores  de 
Mixico  y  los  Estados  Unidos.  Mexico.  Cultura.  1950. 
420  pp.  +  1  map. — Addresses  and  discussions  of  the 
conference  held  in  Monterrey,  Sept.  4-9,  1949.  Spanbh 
and  Englbh. 
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A 

Abrcu  Gomez,  Ermilo,  cd.  see  Justo  Sierra 
Abshagen,  K.  H.  Canaris,  Patriot  und  Welt- 
burger  264 

Achterberg,  Gerrltt  Sneeuwwitje  181 
Adam,  George  Les  pluvinages  248 
Aglianb,  Sebastiano  Questa  Sicilia  67 
Aland,  Kurt,  ed.  LMther  Deutsch.  Ill:  Der 
neue  Glaube.  IV:  Der  Kampf  um  die  reine 
Lehre.  IX:  Tischreden  371 
Alapide,  Franco  Una  luce  si  b  spenta  382 
Alarcos  Llorach,  E.  Investigaciones  sobre  "‘El 
Libro  de  Alexandre"  58 
Alatorre,  Antonio  see  Publio  Ovidio  Nason 
Alba,  Alfonso  de  La  provincia  oculta  268 
Albercs,  Rene  Marill  La  rSvolte  des  berivains 
d’aujourd’hui  355 

Albrecht,  Erich  August  Gottlieb  Primitivism 
and  Related  Ideas  in  Eighteenth  Century 
German  Lyric  Poetry.  1680-1740  386 
Alcaro,  Arturo  Fuga  di  calendari  276 
Alderisio,  Felice  Machiavelli:  Parte  dello  stato 
neU’azione  e  negli  scritti  384 
Aldington,  Richard  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Portrait 
of  a  Genius  but ...  177 
Alewyn,  Richard  Hofmannsthals  Wandlung 
47 

Alfonso,  Pedro  Disciplina  clericalis  .^ngel 
Gonzalez  Palencia,  ed.  &  tr.  58 
Almiron,  David  El  grito  y  su  sombra  376 
Alpatov,  Mikhail  Russian  Impact  on  Art  Mar¬ 
tin  L.  Wolf,  ed..  Ivy  Litvinov,  tr.  176 
Altschuller,  Gregory  Tsar  i  doctor  394 
Alvarenga,  Oneyda  Mtisica  Popular  Brasileira 
394 

Amadou,  Robert  &  Robert  Kanters  Anthologie 
litteraire  de  Poccultisme  143 
American  Writer  and  the  European  Tradition, 
The  see  Margaret  Denny 
Amo,  Julian  &  Charmion  Shelby,  comps.  La 
obra  impresa  de  los  intelectudes  espanoles 
en  America  1936-1945  163 
Andrian,  Leopold  Das  Fest  der  fugend  51 
Andrusyshen,  C.  H.,  ed.  Readings  in  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Authors  396 

Andujar,  Manuel  La  literatura  catedana  en  el 
destierro  58 — El  vencido  58 
Angel,  Juvenal  L.  &  Robert  J.  Dixon  Tests 
and  Drills  in  Spanish  Grammar  163 
Angioletti,  G.  B.  Narciso  28 
Anita  Ich  reise  nach  New  Yorl(  155 
Anna,  Luigi  de  Terminologia  commerciale 
italiana-francese  385 


Annunzio,  Mario  d’  Con  mio  padre  sulla  nave 
del  ricordo  66 

Antologta  de  la  nueva  poesia  colombiana  271 
Antologia  della  poesia  itadiana  (1909-1949) 
see  Giacinto  Spagnoletti 
Apophoreta  Tartuensia  77 
Aquino,^  Santo  Tom4s  de  Meditaciones  62 
Arce  de  V^squez,  Margot  Impresiones.  Notas 
puertorriquehas  160 

Archambault,  Paul  HumanitS  d’AndrS  Gide 
247 

Arellano,  Jesus  La  sehal  de  la  luz  61 
Arfelli,  Dante  I  superflui  64 
Aristarco,  Guido,  ed.  L'arte  del  film  279 
Aron,  Raymond  La  sociologie  ailemande  con- 
temporaine  362 

Aron,  Robert  Le  pibge  oit  nous  a  pris  Vhistoire 
142 

Arreola,  Juan  Jose  V aria  invencidn  128 
Arteche,  Miguel  Una  nube  (1947-1948)  271 
Artinian,  Artine  &  Edouard  Maynial,  comps. 
Correspondence  inSdite  de  Guy  de  Maupas¬ 
sant  361 

Asturias,  Miguel  Angel  Poesia.  Sien  de  Alon- 
dra  61 

Adas  International  Larousse  Politique  et 
Economique  Jean  Chardonnet,  comp.  46 
Attinger,  Gustave  U esprit  de  la  Commedia 
delVarte  dans  le  theatre  franqais  135 
Aub,  Max  Deseada  158 
Aubarede,  Gabriel  d’  Ancilla  356 
Auberjonois,  Fernand  Llle  aux  Feux  239 
Auclair,  Georges  Un  amour  cdlemand  136 
Audiberti  Le  maitre  de  Milan  239 
Autorenlexi\on  der  Gegenwart  see  Karl  Au¬ 
gust  Kutzbach 

Azais,  Yvonne,  ed.  see  Augustin  Fliche 
B 

Bab,  Julius  Americas  Dichter  255 
Babclon,  Jean  Titien  239 
Babin,  Maria  Teresa  Introduccidn  a  la  cultura 
hispdnica  62 

Bacon,  Leonard,  tr.  &  ed.  The  Lusiads  of  Luis 
de  Camoes  172 

Badia  Margarit,  A.  see  Armando  de  Lacerda 
Banziger,  Hans  Werner  Bergengruen.  Weg 
und  Wer{  363 

Baumer,  Gertrud  Das  geistige  Bild  Goethes 
im  Uchte  seiner  Werl{e  255 — Ricarda  Much 
255 

Balakian,  Anna  Andrd  Breton  and  His  Ad¬ 
mirers  237 
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Baldcnne,  Fernand  Rimes  d’exil  et  d’espolr 
250 

Baldcnspcrgcr,  Fernand  What’s  Wrong  With 
the  Nobel  Prize?  114 

Baldus,  Alexander  Nordische  Dichtung  der 
Ge gen  wart  47 

Bandeira,  Manuel  Uteratura  Hispano-Ameri- 
cana  183 

Barbey,  Bernard  Chevaux  abandonnes  sur  le 
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SOVIET  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 
1917-50 

By  Gleb  Struve 

A  PENETRATING  literary  study,  a  win¬ 
dow  opening  upon  the  Soviet  mind. 
Only  at  the  literary  level  can  the  Russian 
system  be  made  clear  to  representatives  of 
the  free  world.  Gleb  Struve's  study — the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  any  language — 
traces  with  impartiality  the  evolution  of 
literature  in  the  Soviet  Union:  drama, 
poetry,  and  literary  criticism,  from  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 
Index,  bibliography. 
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THE  HEEL  OF 
ELOHIM 

SCIENCE  AND  VALUES  IN 
MODERN  AMERICAN  POETRY 

By  Hyatt  Howe  Waggoner 

|S  OUR  moral  confusion  reflected  in  our 
'  confused  poetry?  Hyatt  Howe  Waggoner 
gives  a  provocative  a.nswer.  "Even  those 
who  do  not  share  Professor  Waggoner's 
particular  vision  of  the  Eternal  City  will  find 
it  difficult  to  disagree  with  his  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  challenging  analysis  of  the  modern 
dilemma." — Kansas  City  Star. 

$3.00 


MODERN 

ENGLISH  DRAMA 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  THEATRE 
FROM  1900 

By  Ernest  Reynolds 

With  a  foreword  by  Allardyce  Nicoll 
COMPLETE  history  of  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  drama  which  has  been  a  vehicle 
for  the  diverse  talents  of  Shaw,  Galsworthy, 
Drinkwater,  Priestly,  Yeats,  Noel  Coward, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  and  many  lesser  lights.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  individual  authors  and  plays,  Mr. 
Reynolds  deals  with  playhouses  and  their 
equipment,  experimental  and  "little"  the¬ 
atres,  musical,  historical,  and  verse  drama, 
drama  as  pure  entertainment — all  the  ex¬ 
citing  and  varied  influences  which  have 
shaped  the  British  stage  since  the  end  of 
the  Victorian  era.  A  new  method  of  classi¬ 
fication,  illustrations,  bibliography,  index. 

$3.50 


IMA6ISM 

A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  HISTORY 
OF  MODERN  POETRY 

By  Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr. 

A  COMPLETE  and  definitive  handling 
^  of  the  Imagist  school:  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Amy  Lowell  and  Ezra  Pound  for  the 
domination  of  the  movement,  its  history  as 
shown  in  the  manifestoes  and  early  anthol¬ 
ogies,  the  relation  of  Imagism  to  French 
symbolism,  the  influence  of  Imagism  on 
Hilda  Doolittle,  Richard  Aldington,  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer,  T.  E.  Hulme,  John  Gould 
Fletcher,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Indispensable  for  an  understanding  of  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  modern  poe¬ 
try.  Index. 

$3.00 
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